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But  little  explanation  or  comment  is  neces^a^  in  offering 
this  number  of  the  “ 100  Choice  Selection  ” Series,  as  the 
various  numbers  which  have  preceded  it  are  meeting  with 
unprecedented  success,  having  fairly  won  the  public  heart. 
The  continuation  of  the  Series  is,  theretore,  in  response  to  a 
general  demand  for  “ more.”  While  we  shall  still  endeavor, 
as  far  as  in  our  power  lieth,  to  gratify  this  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  readers,  we  most  respectfully  extend  thanks  to  our 
many  patrons  and  friends,  for  the  interest  manifested  in 
giving  publicity  to  our  enterprise,  and  the  very  kind  assist- 
ance voluntarily  rendered  us  in  the  selection  of  material. 

In  compiling  the  present  number  the  same  care  has  been 
observed  as  was  bestowed  upon  its  predecessors, — with  spe- 
cial regard  to  freshness  of  material,  and  adaptability  to  the 
design  of  the  work, — the  chief  aim  being  to  provide  for  all 
the  varying  tastes  of  a reading  people.  The  question, “ Where 
shall  I get  something  new  to  speak ?”  is  now  fully  met  by  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

Taken  together, the  “Series”  presents  an  array  of  choice 
Poetry  and  Prose,  so  comprehensive  and  varied  in  style,  as 
to  offer  a responsive  chord  to  every  possible  mood  or  phase 
of  human  feeling — entwining  articles  of  acknowledged  worth 
and  intrinsic  merits,  in  rich  festoons  of  gayety  and  mirth, 
thus  combining  Amusement  with  Instruction , — the  work  present- 
ing a complete  LIBRARY  OF  LITERARY  GEMS,  hereto- 
fore obtained  only  by  long  and  continued  research  among 
many  expensive  volumes,  and  furnished  at  a merely  nomi- 
nal price,  thus  bringing  many  of  the  best  specimens  ot  Ameri- 
can and  English  Literature  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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THE  STARRY  FLAG. — Stockton  Bates. 

From  proud  Atlantic’s  surging  waves 
To  where  the  .broad  Pacific  lies, 

And  playfully  the  bright  sand  laves 
Beneath  clear,  sunny  skies ; 

From  far  along  Canadian  lines. 

The  rocky  borders  of  the  land. 

To  where  the  Gulf  in  beauty  shines, 

And  breaks  upon  the  strand ; 

From  Alleghany’s  crested  mounts, 

And  on  the  Rocky’s  summits  gray, 

Where,  brightly,  snow-fed  crystal  founts 
Are  welling  forth  al  way ; 

On  Mississippi’s  mighty  tides, 

And  on  Ohio’s  silver  stream, 

Or  where  the  Susquehanna  glides, 

Or  Schuylkill’s  ripples  gleam ; 

Where  Delaware,  with  current  grave, 

Is  sweeping  outward  to  the  sea ; 

In  every  land,  on  every  wave. 

The  Starry  Flag  floats  free ! 

And  through  all  time  this  flag  above, 

In  triumph  o’er  oppression’s  holds, 

Shall,  in  the  light  of  peace  and  love, 
Unroll  its  glorious  folds. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS 


GRANDDAD’S  POLK  A. — Robert  C.  V.  Meyers* 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

Granddad  sat  outside  the  door, 

Late  in  the  summer  afternoon, 

While  the  soft  breeze  waved  his  silvery  hair 
And  seemed  like  a far-off,  low,  sweet  tune. 

“ Hark ! ” said  Granddad.  “ What  is  that  sound  ?— 
Is  it  the  violin  that  I hear? 

Hark ! There  it  is ! ’Tis  only  the  air. 

You  say,  in  the  waving  trees,  my  dear?  w 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  smiled.  Then,  “ Hark ! ** 

He  said.  “ That’s  a fiddle — aye,  a bassoon  ; 

Child,  ’tis  a band — don’t  you  hear  it  now? 

Why,  girl,  don’t  you  know  that  old,  old  tune  ? 

“ ’Tis  the  polky  I danced  long,  long  ago, 

With  your  grandmother,  dead  this  many  a year! 

'Twas  the  night  I met  her  first,  you  know. 

She  was  prettier  far  than  you,  my  dear, 

“ Wkh  dimples  in  her  soft  young  cheeks 
That  were  pink  as  the  roses  in  your  belt, 

And  her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  sky  up  there, 

With  a mist  in  them  making  it  seem  they’d  melt. 

“ Her  neck  was  bare,  and  as  white  as  snow, 

And  her  gown  had  a waist  up  under  her  arms, 

And  ’twas  short,  and  3,,ou  saw  her  twinkling  feet 
In  slippers  fit  for  a watch-guard  charms. 

“ I wore  a coat  all  collar,  my  dear, 

And  a nankeen  waistcoat,  a satin  stock* 

I could  scarce  see  over,  and  white  kid  gloves 
And  my  hair  on  my  forehead  in  one  love-lock. 

“Fifty  years  ago,  it  was, 

That  ball  where  I met  and  danced  with  her— 

I can  feel  her  breath  on  my  cheek,  while  we 
Go  round  and  round  the  room  in  a whir, 

“ The  fiddlers  playing  the  prettiest  tune— 

I hoped  it  would  go  on  endlessly, 

For  me  and  your  grandmother  loved  at  once 
And  we  loved  forever,  Nancy  and  me. 

‘Author  of  “ Jamie,”  “ If  I should  die  to-night,”  “Our  C lumbus,”  “ Eunice,” 
Xh3  Masque,”  etc.,  in  previous  Numbers  of  this  Series. 
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“ Hark  ! That’s  the  polky  ! ” Ke  raised  his  arms. 

As  though  he  clasped  a partner  lair, 

A smile  on  his  wrinkled,  care-worn  face, 

And  the  soft  breeze  waved  his  silvery  hair. 

“ Dear  Miss  Nancy,”  he  murmured.  “ So  ! 

One!  Two ! Three ! And  now  for  a start  1 
Don’t  you  be  timid  ! I know  how  it  is — 

Do  i hear  my  heart,  or  is  it  your  heart  ? 

“Miss  Nancy,  dear,  they’re  rare  violins, 

They  cry  like  my  soul  for  you,,  my  love ; 

Nancy,  my  sweetheart,  this  polky  is  ours— 

Look  in  my  eyes,  my  dearie,  my  dove ! 

“And  to  think  I thought  I was  lonely,  sweet, 
Thought  I was  sitting  here  all  alone, 

Thought  you  had  left  me  you  love  so  well — 

Nancy,  I thought  you  was  dead  and  gone. 

“’Twas  all  a dream  ! Why,  sweetheart,  I thought 
I was  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  threescore  ten, 

And  my  granddaughter  wheeled  me  out  in  the  sun, 
And  I was  like  the  feeblest  o’  men. 

“I  thought  we  had  daughters  and  sons,  sweetheart, 
Some  looked  like  you  and  some  looked  like  me, 
And  I was  called  old  and  smiled  at  when 
I gave  my  opinion  of  things,  dearie. 

“I  thought  I was  often  tired  and  cried, 

‘Come  to  me,  Nancy,  I want  you  so, 

For  our  boys  and  our  girls  they  have  their  joys 
And  I’m  in  the  way.  Oh,  come  to  me,  oh!’ 

“I  thought  all  this,  and  yet  all  the  while 
’Twas  the  polky  music,  and  you  and  me 
Was  dancing  our  first  dance,  heart  to  heart, 

And  hand  in  hand,  most  joyfully. 

“ Do  you  love  me,  dear,  as  I love  you  ? 

Nay,  nay,  look  up  in  my  eyes  and  say 
If  you  forgive  me  for  telling  you 

So  much  on  the  very  first  happy  day  ? 

“ One ! Two ! Three  ! And  away  we  go  ! ” 

He  spread  his  hands,  so  old  and  thin— 

And  was  it  the  breeze  that  sounded  so 
Like  a far-off  wailing  violin  ? 

l* 
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Or  was  it  indeed  the  tune  of  old, 

The  polka  Granddad  thought  he  heard? 

We  crept  together,  out  there  on  the  lawn, 

And  the  twilight  came  with  mystery  stirred. 

“One!  Two!  Three!”  smiled  old  Granddad, 

“-Nancy,  sweetheart,  my  timid  doe!” 

He  fondled  something  up  in  his  arms 

We  could  not  see  and  we  could  not  know. 

His  old  voice  raised  a ghost  of  a tune, 

A polka  which  no  one  there  had  heard — 

“ One ! Two ! Three  ! And  away  we  go ! 

Sweetheart,  you  are  as  light  as  a bird  ! 

“And  to  think  that  I dreamed  as  we  danced,  my  dear, 
That  1 was  old  and  that  you  was  gone, 

And  we’d  sons  and  daughters,  and  I was  here, 
Wheeled  by  our  granddaughter  out  in  the  sun. 

“ Nay,  but  I have  you  and  ever  shall  have, 

Light  of  my  light,  and  warmth  of  my  heart ; 

We  are  full  of  sweet  life,  we  are  full  of  glad  joy, 

We  are  young  and  together,  not  old  and  apart. 

“ I hold  you,  dear  ; I am  young  and  strong. 

I dreamed  the  sadness.”  From  underneath 
His  eyelid  rolled  a tear.  “ Sweetheart, 

Naught  shall  divide  us,  not  even  death. 

“ One ! Two  ! Three ! ” His  arms  sank  down ; 

The  soft  breeze  waved  his  silvery  hair. 

“The  polky’s  done ! ” he  sighed.  We  called— 

But  Granddad  was  lying  dead  in  his  chair. 


MRS.  BROWKLOW’S  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

ADAPTED  FOR  PUBLIC  READING. 

It  was  fine  Christmas  weather.  Several  light  snow- 
storms in  the  early  part  of  December  had  left  the  earth 
fair  and  white,  and  the  sparkling,  cold  days  that  followed 
were  enough  to  make  the  most  crabbed  and  morose 
of  mankind  cheerful,  as  with  a foretaste  of  the  joyous 
season  at  hand.  Down  town,  the  sidewalks  were  crowded 
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with  mothers  and  sisters,  buying  gifts  for  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands,  who  found  it  impossible  to  get 
anywhere  by  taking  the  ordinary  course  of  foot-travel, 
and  were  obliged  to  stalk  along  the  snowy  streets  beside 
the  curbstone,  in  a sober  but  not  ill-humored  row. 

Among  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  holi- 
days with  keen  anticipations  of  pleasure,  were  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Bro wnlow,  of  Shadow  Street, . They  had 

quietly  talked  the  matter  over  together,  and  decided 
that,  as  there  were  three  children  in  the  family  (not 
counting  themselves,  as  they  might  well  have  done),  it 
would  be  a delightful  and  not  too  expensive  luxury,  to 
give  a little  Christmas  party. 

“You  see,  John,”  said  Mrs.  Bro  wnlow,  “we’ve  been 
asked,  ourselves,  to  half  a dozen  candy-pulls  and  parties 
since  we’ve  lived  here,  and  it  seems  nothin’  but  fair  that 
we  should  do  it  once  ourselves.” 

“ That’s  so,  Clarissy,”  replied  her  1 usband  slowly ; 
“but  then — there’s  so  many  of  us,  and  my  salary’s — well, 
it  would  cost  considerable,  little  woman,  wouldn’t  it '?  ” 
“ I’ll  tell  you  what ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ We  needn’t 
have  a regular  grown-up  party,  but  just  one  for  children. 
We  can  get  a small  tree,  and  a bit  of  a present  for  each 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  with  ice-cream  and  cake,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  The  whole  thing  sha’n’t  cost  ten  dollars.” 
“ Good ! ” said  Mr.  Bro  wnlow  heartily.  “ I knew  you’d 
get  some  way  out  of  it.  Let’s  tell  Bob  and  Sue  and  Polly, 
so  they  can  have  the  fun  of  looking  forward  to  it.” 

So  it  was  settled,  and  all  hands  entered  into  the  plan 
with  su-eh  a degree  of  earnestness  that  one  would  have 
thought  these  people  were  going  to  have  some  grand  gift 
themselves,  instead  of  giving  to  others,  and  pinching  for 
a month  afterwards,  in  their  own  comforts,  as  they  knew 
they  would  have  to  do. 

First  of  all  the  question  to  be  determined  was,  wThom 
should  they  invite.  It  was  finally  settled  that  all  the 
well-to-do  families  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  asked, 
and  a special  invitation  was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Brown- 
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low’s  employers.  This  important  item  having  been 
arranged,  they  visited  the  toy  stores  where  the  bewilder- 
ing array  of  tempting  novelties  put  Mrs.  Brownlow  at 
her  wit’s  end  to  make  a choice,  for  she  intended  that 
each  of  her  little  guests  should  have  a gift. 

Christmas  eve  at  length  arrived  and  the  huge  tree 
which  Mr.  Brownlow  had  bought  was,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  filially  induced  to  stand  upright, — as  fair 
and  comely  a Christmas  tree  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
The  presents  were  hung  upon  the  branches,  and  when  all 
was  furnished,  which  was  not  before  midnight,  the  family 
withdrew  to  their  beds,  with  weary  limbs  and  brains, 
but  with  light-hearted  anticipation  of  to-morrow. 

Next  morning  the  Brownlows  were  early  astir,  full  of 
the  joyous  spirit  of  the  day.  There  was  a clamor  of 
Christmas  greetings,  and  a delighted  medley  of  shouts 
from  the  children  over  the  few  simple  gifts  that  had  been 
secretly  laid  aside  for  them.  But  the  ruling  thought  in 
every  heart  was  the  party.  It  was  to  come  oft"  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  wThen  it  would  be  just  dark 
enough  to  light  the  candles  on  the  tree. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hard  work  of  the  preceding  days, 
there  was  not  a moment  to  spare  that  forenoon.  The 
house,  as  the  head  of  the  family  facetiously  remarked, 
was  a perfect  hive  of  B’s. 

As  the  appointed  hour  drew  near,  their  nervousness 
increased.  The  children  had  been  scrubbed  from  top  to 
toe,  and  dressed  in  their  very  best  clothes ; Mrs.  Brown- 
low wore  a cap  with  maroon  ribbons,  which  she  had  a 
misgiving  were  too  gaudy  for  a person  of  her*  sedate 
years.  Nor  was  the  excitement  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  house.  The  tree  was  placed  in  the  front  parlor, 
close  to  the  window,  and  by  half-past  four  a dozen  ragged 
children  were  gathered  about  the  iron  fence  of  the  little 
front  yard,  gazing  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed  at  the 
spectacular  wonders  within.  At  a quarter  before  five 
Mrs.  Brownlow’s  heart  beat  hard,  every  time  she  heard 
a strange  footstep  in  their  quiet  street.  It  was  a little 
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odd  that  none  of  the  guests  had  arrived ; but  then,  it  was 
fashionable  to  be  late! 

Ten  minutes  more  passed.  Still  no  arrivals.  It  was 
evident  that  each  was  planning  not  to  be  the  first  to  get 
there,  and  that  they  would  all  descend  on  the  house  and 
assault  the  door  bell  at  once.  Mrs.  Brownlow  repeatedly 
smoothed  the  wrinkles  out  of  her  tidy  apron,  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  began  to  perspire,  with  responsibility. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  outside,  recognizing  no  rigid 
bonds  of  etiquette,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  to  pass  the  time  and  please  the  poor  little 
homeless  creatures,  lighted  two  of  the  candles. 

The  response  from  the  front  yard  fence  was  immediate. 
A low  murmur  of  delight  ran  along  the  line,  and  several 
dull-eyed  babies  were  hoisted,  in  the  arms  of  babies 
scarcely  older  than  themselves,  to  behold  the  rare  vision 
of  candles  in  a tree,  just  illumining  the  further  splendors 
glistening  here  and  there  among  the  branches. 

The  kind  man’s  heart  warmed  towards  them,  and  he 
lighted  two  more  candles.  The  delight  of  the  audience 
could  now  hardly  be  restrained,  and  the  babies,  having 
been  temporarily  lowered  by  the  aching  little  arms  of 
their  respective  nurses,  were  shot  up  once  more  to  view 
the  redoubled  grandeur. 

The  whole  family  had  become  so  much  interested  in 
these  small  outcasts  that  they  had  not  noticed  the  flight 
of  time.  Now  some  one  glanced  suddenly  at  the  clock, 
and  exclaimed : 

“ It’s  nearly  half  past  five ! ” 

The  Brownlows  looked  at  one  another  blankly.  Poor 
Mrs.  Brownlow’s  smart  ribbons  drooped  in  conscious 
abasement,  while  mortification  and  pride  struggled  in 
their  wearer’s  kindhr  face,  over  which,  after  a moment’s 
silence,  one  large  tear  slowly  rolled,  and  dropped  off. 

Mr.  Brownlow  gave  himself  a little  shake  and  sat  down, 
as  was  his  wont  upon  critical  occasions.  As  his  absent 
gaze  wandered  about  the  room,  so  prettily  decked  for 
the  guests  who  didn’t  come,  it  fell  upon  a little  worn, 
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gilt-edged  volume  on  the  table.  At  that  sight,  a new 
thought  occurred  to  him.  “ Clarissy,”  he  said  softly, 
going  over  to  his  wife  and  putting  his  arm  around  her, 
Clarissy,”  seein’s  the  well-off  folks  haven’t  accepted, 
don’t  you  think  we’d  better  invite  some  of  the  others  in  ? ” 
And  he  pointed  significantly  toward  the  window. 

Mrs.  Brownlow,  despatching  another  tear  after  the 
first,  nodded.  She  was  not  quite  equal  to  words  yet. 
Being  a woman,  the  neglect  of  her  little  party  cut  her 
even  more  deeply  than  it  did  her  husband. 

Mr.  Brownlow  stepped  to  the  front  door.  Nay  more, 
he  walked  down  the  short  flight  of  steps,  took  one  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  his  pleasant,  fatherly  way, 
“ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  in  and  look  at  the  tree; 
Come,  Puss,”  (to  the  waif  at  his  side)  “ we’ll  start  first.” 
With  these  words  he  led  the  way  back  through  the 
open  door,  and  into  the  warm,  lighted  room.  The  chil- 
dren hung  back  a little,  but  seeing  that  no  harm  came 
to  the  first  guest,  soon  flocked  in,  each  trying  to  keep 
behind  all  the  rest,  but  at  the  same  time  shouldering  the 
babies  up  into  view  as  before. 

In  the  delightful  confusion  that  followed,  the  good 
ho  its  forgot  all  about  the  miscarriage  of  their  plans. 
They  completely  outdid  themselves,  in  efforts  to  please 
their  hastily  acquired  company.  Bob  spoke  apiece,  the 
girls  sang  duets.  Mrs.  Brownlow  had  held  every  in- 
dividual baby  in  her  motherly  arms  before  half  an  hour 
was  over.  And  as  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  it  was  simply 
marvelous  to  see  him  go  among  those  children,  giving 
them  the  presents,  and  initiating  their  owners  into  the 
mysterious  impelling  forces  of  monkeys  with  yellow  legs 
and  gymnastic  tendencies;  filling  the  boys’  pockets  with 
pop-corn,  blowing  horns  and  tin  whistles;  now  assault- 
ing the  tree  (it  had  been  lighted  throughout,  and — bless 
it — how  firm  it  stood  now !)  for  fresh  novelties,  now  div- 
ing into  the  kitchen  and  returning  in  an  unspeakablv 
cohesive  state  of  breathlessness  and  molasses  candy, — ail 
the  while  laughing,  talking,  patting  heads,  joking,  until 
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the  kindly  “ Spirit  of  Christinas  Present  ” would  have 
wept  and  smiled  at  once,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sight. 

“ And  now,  my  young  friends/’  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
raising  his  voice,  “ we’il  have  a little  ice-cream  in  the 
back  room.  Ladies  first,  gentlemen  afterward  ! ” So 
saying,  he  gallantly  stood  on  one  side,  with  a sweep  of 
his  hand,  to  allow  Mrs.  Brownlow  to  precede  him.  But 
just  as  the  words  left  his  mouth  there  came  a sharp  ring 
at  the  door  bell. 

“ It’s  a carriage ! ” gasped  Mrs.  Brownlow,  flying  to 
the  front  window,  and  backing  precipitately.  “ Susie,  go 
to  that  door  an’  see  who  ’tis.  Land  sakes,  what  a mess 
this  parlor’s  in!  ” And  she  gazed  with  a true  housekeep- 
er’s dismay  at  the  littered  carpet  and  dripping  candles. 

“ Deacon  Holsum  and  Mrs.  Hartwell,  pa ! ” announced 
Susie,  throwing  open  the  parlor  door. 

The  lady  thus  mentioned  came  forward  with  out- 
'stretched  hand.  Catching  a glimpse  of  Mrs.  Brownie  w’s 
embarrassed  face  she  exclaimed  quickly : 

“Isn’t  this  splendid!  Father  and  I were  just  driving 
past,  and  we  saw  your  tree  through  the  window,  and 
couldn’t  resist  dropping  in  upon  you.  You  won’t  mind 
us,  will  you  ? ” 

“ Mind— you  ! ” repeated  Mrs.  Brownlow,  in  astonish- 
ment. “ Why  of  course  not — only  you  were  so  late — we 
didn’t  expect — ” 

Mrs.  Hartwell  looked  puzzled. 

“ Pardon  me, — I don’t  think  I quite  understand — ” 

“The  invitation  was  for  five,  you  know,  ma’am.” 

“But  we  received  no  invitation ! ” 

Mr.  Brownlow,  who  had  greeted  the  deacon  heartily 
and  then  listened  with  amazement  to  this  conversation, 
now  turned  upon  Bob,  with  a signally  futile  attempt  at 
a withering  glance. 

Bob  looked  as  puzzled  as  the  rest,  for  a moment.  Then 
his  face  fell,  and  he  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

“I — I — must  have — forgot — ” he  stammered. 

“ Forgotten  what  ? ” 
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“ The  invitations — they’re  in  my  desk  now  ! ” said  Bob, 
with  utterly  despairing  tone  and  self-abasement. 

Mrs.  Hartwell’s  silvery  little  laugh  rang  out — it  was 
as  near  moonlight  playing  on  the  upper  keys  of  an  organ 
as  anything  you  can  imagine — and  she  grasped  Mrs. 
Brownlow’s  hand. 

“ You  poor  dear!  ” she  cried,  kissing  her  hostess,  who 
stood  speechless,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry, 
“ so  that’s  why  nobody  came ! But  who  has  cluttered 
— who  has  been  having  such  a good  time  here,  then  ? ” 

Mr.  Brownlow  silently  led  the  last  two  arrivals  to  the 
door  of  the  next  room,  and  pointed  in.  It  was  now  the 
kind  deacon’s  turn  to  be  touched. 

“ Tnto  the  highways  ! ’ ” he  murmured,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  unwashed,  hungry  little  circle  about  the  table. 

“ I s’pose,”  said  Mr.  Brownlow  doubtfully,  “ they’d 
like  to  have  you  sit  down  with  ’em,  just’s  if  they  were 
folks — if  you  don’t  mind  ? ” 

Mind ! I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  rich  furs  and 
overcoat  come  off  and  go  down  on  the  floor  in  a heap, 
before  Polly  could  catch  them  ! 

When  they  were  all  seated,  Mr.  Brownlow  looked  over 
to  the  deacon,  and  he  asked  a blessing  on  the  little  ones 
gathered  there.  “ Thy  servants,  the  masters  of  this 
house  have  suffered  them  to  come  unto  Thee,”  he  said  in 
his  prayer.  “ Wilt  Thou  take  them  into  Thine  arms,  O 
Father  of  lights,  and  bless  them  ! ” 

A momentary  hush  followed,  and  then  the  fun  began 
again.  Sweetly  and  swiftly  kind  words  flew  back  and 
forth  across  the  table,  each  one  carrying  its  own  golden 
thread  and  weaving  the  hearts  of  poor  and  rich  into  the 
one  fine  fabric  of  brotherhood  and  humanity  they  were 
meant  to  form. 

Outside,  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall,  each  crystaled 
flake  whispering  softly  as  it  touched  the  earth  that 
Christmas  night,  “ Peace — Peace  ! ” 

— Every  Other  Saturday. 
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HOW  MICKEY  GOT  KILT  IN  TITE  WAR. 

A pinsion-claim  agent ! Will,  then,  sor, 

You’re  the  mon  that  I’m  wanting  to  see ! 

I’ve  a claim  for  a pinsion  that’s  due  me, 

And  I want  yez  to  get  it  for  me. 

Will,  no,  sor,  I niver  was  wounded, 

For  the  fact  is  I didn’t  inlist; 

Though  I would  have  been  off  to  the  army, 
Had  I not  had  a boil  on  me  fist. 

But  me  b’y,  me  poor  Mickey,  was  kilt,  sor; 

An’,  whin  poets  the  story  shall  tell, 

Sure  the  counthry  will  then  be  erectin’ 

A monument  there  where  he  fell. 

He  was  not  cut  in  two  wid  a sabre, 

Nor  struck  wid  a big  cannon  ball ; 

But  he  lepped  from  a four-story  windy, 

An’,  bedad!  he  got  kilt  in  the  fall. 

Yis,  it  was  a rash  le’p  to  be  making; 

But,  in  faith,  thin,  he  had  to,  I’m  sure; 

For  he  heard  them  a shlamming  an’  banging, 
An’  a thrying  to  break  in  the  dure. 

They  were  going  to  capture  poor  Mickey  ; 

An’  to  kape  from  their  clutches,  poor  b’y, 

He  had  to  le’p  out  of  the  windy, 

An’  indeed  it  was  four-stories  high. 

No,  it  was  not  the  fall,  sor,  that  kilt  him ; 

It  was  stopping  so  sudden,  you  see, 

Whin  he  got  to  the  bottom  it  jarred  him, 

An’  that  kilt  him  as  dead  as  could  be. 

Och!  he  loved  the  owld  flag,  did  brave  Mickey, 
An’  he  died  for  his  counthry,  although 
He  was  not  killed  in  battle  exactly ; 

He  was  lepping  the  bounties,  you  know. 

’Twas  the  marshal  was  after  him— yis,  sor; 

An’,  in  fact,  he  was  right  at  the  dure,. 

When  he  made  the  le’p  out  of  the  windy, 

An’  he  never  lepped  bounties  no  more. 

So  av  coorse,  T’m  intitled  to  a pinsion, 

An’  the  owld  woman  too,  is,  because 
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We  were  both,  sor,  depindent  on  Mickey, 
The  darliiT  brave  b’y  that  he  was. 

Av  coorse  ye’ll  not  ’av  any  trouble, 

So  go  on  wid  yez  now,  sor,  an’  till 
Out  a lot  of  thim  blank  affidavits, 

An’  I’ll  swear  to  thiin  all,  so  I will. 

It’s  swate,  yis,  to  die  for  wan’s  counthry; 

But,  bedad ! I can’t  help  but  abhor 
Thim  battles  where  people  got  hurted, 
Since  Mickey  got  kilt  in  the  war. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE.— V.  Stuart  Mosby. 

It  was  after  the  din  of  the  battle 

Had  ceased,  in  the  silence  and  gloom, 

When  hushed  was  the  musketry’s  rattle, 

And  quiet  the  cannon’s  deep  boom. 

The  smoke  of  the  conflict  had  lifted, 

And  drifted  away  from  the  sun, 

While  the  soft  crimson  light,  slowly  fading  from  sight, 
Flashed  back  from  each  motionless  gun. 

The  tremulous  notes  of  a bugle 
Rang  out  on  the  clear  autumn  air, 

And  the  echoes  caught  back  from  the  mountains 
Faint  whispers,  like  breathings  of  prayer. 

The  arrows  of  sunlight  that  slanted 
Through  the  trees,  touched  a brow  white  as  snow. 
On  the  bloody  sod  lying,  mid  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
And  it  flushed  in  the  last  parting  glow. 

The  dark,  crimson  tide  slowly  ebbing 
Stained  red  the  light  jacket  of  gray ; 

But  another  in  blue  sadly  knelt  by  his  side 
And  watched  the  life  passing  away. 

Said  the  jacket  in  gray,  “ I’ve  a brother — 

Joe  Turner — he  lives  up  in  Maine. 

Give  him  these— and  say  my  last  message 
Was  forgiveness.”  Here  a low  moan  of  pain 
Checked  his  voice.  Then— “ You’ll  do  me  this  favor, 
For  you  shot  me  ” — and  his  whisper  sank  low. 

Said  the  jacket  in  blue,  “ Brother  Charlie, 

There’s  no  need — I’m  your  brother— I’m  Joe.” 
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THE  REASON  WHY.— Katharine  H.  Terry. 

It  isn’t  that  I’ve  got  a thing  agin’  you,  Parson  Peak, 

Nor  agin’  the  many  “tried  and  true”  I’ve  met  there  every 
week, 

It’s  not  for  this  I’ve  stayed  away  so  many  Sabba’  days 
From  the  cherished  little  meetin’-house  where  oft  I’ve  joined 
in  praise. 

But  listen— if  you  care  to  know — and  I will  tell  you  all. 

1 think  ’twas  ’bout  two  year  ago — orAvas  it  three,  last  fall? — 
The  wealthy  members  voted  that  they’d  have  the  seats  made 
free, 

And  most  of  us  was  willin’  with  the  notion  to  agree. 

Perhaps  the  meanin’  o’  the  vrord  I didn’t  quite  understand  ; 
For  the  Sunday  after,  walkin’  ’long  with  Elsie,  hand  in  hand, 
(You  know  the  little  blue-eyed  girl— her  mother  now  is  dead, 
And  I am  Elsie’s  grandpa;  but  let  me  go  ahead.) 

Well,  thinkin’  o’  the  Master  and  how  homelike  it  would  be 
To  take  a seat  just  anywhere,  now  that  the  seats  was  free, 

I walked  in  at  the  open  door  and  up  the  centre  aisle, 

And  sat  down  tired,  but  happy  in  the  light  of  Elsie’s  smile. 

I listened  to  your  preachin’  with  an  “amen”  in  my  heart, 
And  when  the  hymns  was  given  out  I tried  to  do  my  part; 
And  my  love  seemed  newly  kindled  for  the  one  great  power 
above 

And  something  seemed  to  answer  back:  “For  love  I give 
thee  love.” 

But  when  the  benediction  came  and  we  was  passin’  out, 

A whispered  sentence,  with  my  name,  caused  me  to  turn 
about. 

’Twas  not  exactly  words  like  this,  but  words  that  meant  it  all, 
“ It’s  strange  that  paupers  never  know  their  place  is  by  the 
wall.” 

It  wasn’t  ’bout  myself  I cared  for  what  the  speaker  said, 
But  the  little  blossom  at  my  side,  with  pretty  upturned 
head ; 

And  lookin’  down  at  Elsie,  there,  I thought  of  Elsie’s 
mother, 

And  thoughts  my  better  natur’  scorned  I tried  in  vain  to 
smother. 

I’ve  been  to  meetin’  twice  since  then  and  set  down  by  the  wall, 
But  kept  a-thinkin’  — thinkin’ — till  my  thoughts  was  turned 
to  gall; 

And  when  the  old  familiar  hymns  was  given  out  to  sing, 
One  look  at  Elsie’s  shinin’  curls  would  choke  my  utterin’. 
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And  so  I thought  it  best  awhile  to  stay  at  home  and  praise, 

Or  take  a walk  in  field  or  wood  and  there  trace  out  iiis  ways, 

“ It’s  better  so,”  my  old  heart  said,  “ than  gather  with  tiie 
throng 

And  let  your  feelin’s  rankle  with  a real  or  fancied  wrong.” 

But  I’m  prayin’,  parson,  all  the  time  (and  wish  you’d  help 
me  pray), 

When  one  and  all  are  gathered  home  in  the  great  cornin’  day; 

When  men  are  weighed  by  honest  deeds  and  love  to  fellow- 
men, 

I wont  be  thought  a pauper  in  the  light  I’m  seen  in  then. 


THEN  AND  NOW.- Mary  M’Gcire. 

I was  so  small  they  lifted  me  to  see 

Her  still,  white  face,  lying  mid  folds  of  lace, 

In  that  hard  bed. 

They  told  me  she  was  dead, — 

The  little  friend  whom  I 
Had  loved  so  much. 

I shivered  at  the  toilch 

Of  the  pale  hand — 1 could  not  understand, 

Not  then. 

And  when  again,  companionless,  I strayed 

Through  sunshine  bright,  and  saw  the  yellow  light 

Like  billows  pass 

Across  wild  fields  of  grass 

Where  we  had  played ; 

I turned  aside  and  covered  up  my  face — 
Remembering  that  dark  space  — 

And  wondered  why  God  made  her  die 
And  let  me  live. 

It  rests  me  now, — the  memory  I keep 

Of  that  hushed  face;  no  bloom  in  life’s  dark  place 

Seems  fair  to  me 

As  death’s  white  mystery, — 

That  slumber  deep. 

0 little  playmate  of  life’s  margin  years 
(Alas!  these  tears), 

1 wonder  why  God  let  you  die, 

And  made  me  live! 
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JOE  STRIKER  AND  THE  SHERIFF. 

Our  sheriff  is  a man  of  rather  high  intelligence,  but 
he  also  has  a singular  capacity  for  perpetrating  dreadful 
blunders.  Over  in  the  town  of  Nockamixon  one  of  the 
churches  last  year  called  a clergyman  named  Rev.  Joseph 
Striker.  In  the  same  place,  by  a most  unfortunate  coin- 
cidence, resides  also  a prize-fighter  named  Joseph  Striker, 
and  rumors  were  afloat  a few  weeks  ago  that  the  latter 
Joseph  was  about  to  engage  in  a contest  with  a Jersey 
pugilist  for  the  championship.  Our  sheriff  considered  it 
his  duty  to  warn  Joseph  against  the  proposed  infraction 
of  the  laws,  and  so  he  determined  to  call  upon  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  self-defense.  Unhappily,  in  inquiring 
the  way  to  the  pugilist’s  house,  somebody  misunderstood 
the  sheriff,  and  sent  him  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Striker,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard.  When 
Mr.  Striker  entered  the  room  in  answer  to  the  summons, 
the  sheriff  said  to  him  familiarly, 

“ Hello,  Joe ! How  are  you? ” 

Mr.  Striker  was  amazed  at  this  address,  but  he  politely 
said, 

“ Good-morn  mg.” 

“ Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  throwing  his  leg  lazily  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  “ I came  round  here  to  see  you  about 
that  mill  with  Harry  Dingus  that  they’re  all  talking 
about.  I want  you  to  understand  that  it  can’t  come  off 
anywheres  around  here.  You  know  well  enough  it’s 
against  the  law,  and  I aint  a-going  to  have  it.” 

“ Mill  i Mill,  sir  ? What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? ” 
asked  Mr.  Striker,  in  astonishment.  “ I do  not  own  any 
mill,  sir.  Against  the  law  ! I do  not  understand  you,  sir.” 
“ Now,  see  here,  Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  biting  off*  a 
piece  of  tobacco  and  looking  very  wise,  “ that  wont  go 
down  with  me.  It’s  pretty  thin,  you  know.  I know 
well  enough  that  you’ve  put  up  a thousand  dollars  on 
that  little  affair,  and  that  you’ve  got  the  whole  thing 
fixed,  with  Bill  Martin  for  referee.  I know  you’re 
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going  down  to  Pea  Patch  Island  to  have  it  out,  and  I m 
not  going  to  allow  it.  I’ll  arrest  you  as  sure  as  a gun  if 
you  try  it  on,  now  mind  me ! ” 

“ Really,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Striker,  “ there  must  be  some 
mistake  about — ” 

“ Oh  no,  there  isn’t ; your  name’s  Joe  Striker,  isn’t 
it  ? ” asked  the  sheriff. 

“ My  name  is  Joseph  Striker,  certainly.” 

“ I knew  it,”  said  the  sheriff,  spitting  on  the  carpet ; 
“ and  you  see  I’ve  got  this  thing  dead  to  rights.  It 
sha’n’t  come  off;  and  I’m  doing  you  a favor  in  blocking 
the  game,  because  Harry’d  curl  you  all  up  any  way  if  I 
let  you  meet  him.  I know  he’s  the  best  man,  and  you’d 
just  lose  your  money  and  get  all  bunged  up  besides;  so 
you  take  my  advice  now,  and  quit.  You’ll  be  sorry  if 
you  don’t.” 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  are  referring  to,”  said  Mr. 
Striker.  “ Your  remarks  are  incomprehensible  to  me, 
but  your  tone  is  very  offensive;  and  if  you  have  any 
business  with  me,  I’d  thank  you  to  state  it  at  once.” 

“ Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  looking  at  him  with  a benign 
smile,  “ you  play  it  pretty  well.  Anybody’d  think  you 
were  innocent  as  a lamb.  But  it  wont  work,  Joseph — 
it  wont  work,  I tell  you.  I’ve  got  a duty  to  perform, 
and  I’m  going  to  do  it ; and  I pledge  you  my  word,  if 
you  and  Dingus  don’t  knock  off  now,  I’ll  arrest  you  and 
send  you  up  for  ten  years  as  sure  as  death.  I’m  in 
earnest  about  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  asked  Mr.  Striker,  fiercely. 
“ Oh,  don’t  you  go  to  putting  on  any  airs  about  it! 
Don’t  you  try  any  strutting  before  me,”  said  the  sheriff, 
“or  I’ll  put  you  under  bail  this  very  afternoon.  Let’s 
see:  how  long  were  you  in  jail  the  last  time?  Two 
years,  wasn’t  it  ? Well,  you  go  fighting  with  Dingus 
and  you’ll  get  ten  years  sure.” 

“ You  are  certainly  crazy!  ” exclaimed  Mr.  Striker. 

“ I don’t  see  what  you  want  to  stay  at  that  business 
for,  anyhow,”  said  the  sheriff.  “ Here  you  are,  in  a 
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snug  home,  where  you  might  live  in  peace  and  keep  re- 
spectable. But  no,  you  must  associate  with  low  char- 
acters, and  go  to  stripping  yourself  naked  and  jumping 
into  a ring  to  get  your  nose  blooded  and  your  head 
swelled  and  your  body  hammered  to  a jelly  ; and  all  . for 
what?  Why,  for  a championship!  It's  ridiculous. 
What  good’ll  it  do  you  if  you  are  champion  ? Why  don’t 
vou  try  to  be  honest  and  decent,  and  let  prize-fighting 
alone?’” 

“ This  is  the  most  extraordinary  conversation  I ever 
listened  to,”  said  Mr.  Striker.  “ You  evidently  take  me 
fora—” 

“ I take  you  for  Joe  Striker ; and  if  you  keep  on,  I’ll 
take  you  to  jail,”  said  the  sheriff,  wTith  emphasis.  “ Now, 
you  tell  me  who’s  got  those  stakes  and  who’s  your  trainer, 
and  I’ll  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing.” 

“ You  seem  to  imagine  that  I am  a pugilist,”  said  Mr. 
Striker.  “Let  me  inform  you,  sir,  that  I am  a clergy- 
man.” 

“ Joe,”  said  the  sheriff,  shaking  his  head,  “ It’s  too  bad 
for  you  to  lie  that  way — too  bad,  indeed.” 

“ But  I am  a clergyman,  sir, — pastor  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  Look!  here  is  a letter  in  my  pocket  ad- 
dressed to  me.” 

“ You  don’t  really  mean  to  say  that  you’re  a preacher 
named  Joseph  Striker  ? ” exclaimed  the  sheriff,  looking 
scared. 

“ Certainly  I am.  Come  up  stairs  and  I’ll  show  you 
a barrelful  of  my  sermons.” 

“ Well,  if  this  don’t  beat  Nebuchadnezzar!”  said  the 
sheriff.  “ This  is  awful ! Why,  I mistook  you  for  Joe 
Striker,  the  prize-fighter!  I don’t  know  how  I ever — - 
a preacher!  What  a fool  I’ve  made  of  myself!  I don’t 
know  how  to  apologize;  but  if  you  want  to  kick  me 
down  the  front  steps,  just  kick  away  ; I’ll  bear  it  like 
Nan  angel.” 

Then  the  sheriff  withdrew  unkicked,  and  Mr.  Striker 
went  up  stairs  to  finish  his  Sunday  sermon.  The  sheriff 
talked  of  resigning,  but  he  continues  to  hold  on. 
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SPEAK  GENTLY.— David  Bates. 

This  beautiful,  and  well  known  poem,  was  originally  published  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1846.  The  author  died,  January,  1870. 

Speak  gently ! it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

Speak  gently — let  no  harsh  words  mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here. 

Speak  gently ! Love  doth  whisper  low 
The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind ; 

And  gently  friendship’s  accents  flow; 

Affection’s  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child ; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 

Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild — 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  tor  they 
Will  have  enough  to  bear; 

Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may 
’Tis  full  of  anxious  care ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart, 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run, 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly,  to  the  poor; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard ; 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure 
Without  an  unkind  word! 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring— know 
How  frail  are  all ! how  vain ! 

Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so, 

Oh ! win  them  back  again. 

Speak  gently— He  who  gave  his  life 
To  bend  man’s  stubborn  will, 

When  elements  were  in  fierce  strife, 

Said  to  them— “ Peace,  be  still.” 

Speak  gently ! ’tis  a little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart’s  deep  well; 

The  good,  the  joy,  which  it  may  bring, 

Eternity  shall  tell. 
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“IF  IT  WAS  NOT  FOR  THE  DRINK.” 

A.  L.  Westcombe. 

’Tis  close  upon  the  midnight  chimes, 

The  tire  is  burning  low, 

My  eyes  are  blinded  so  with  tears 
I cannot  see  to  sew  ; 

I’m  faint  and  hungry,  and  I fain 
Would  eat  a crust  of  bread, 

But  I must  leave  it  till  the  morn, 

The  children  must  be  fed. 

I sent  them  early  to  their  bed, 

Their  hunger  to  forget, 

And  stole  to  see  them  as  they  slept, 

But  still  their  cheeks  were  wet. 

I little  thought,  five  years  ago, 

That  we  to  this  should  sink — 

And  we  might  all  be  happy  still, 

If  it  was  not  for  the  drink. 

We  have  but  rags  upon  us  now, 

Our  clothes  are  all  in  pawn, 

And  one  by  one  the  things  I loved, 

For  rent  and  food  are  gone. 

There’s  nothing  but  shadow  now 
Across  the  empty  space 
Where  our  old  (dock  stood,  year  after  year, 

With  its  round  and  cheery  fact. 

I used  to  like  to  hear  it  tick, 

And  to  see  the  hour  draw  on 
That  brought  my  Joe  again  to  me 
When  his  day’s  work  was  done. 

But  when  I hear  his  footstep  now 
My  heart  begins  to  sink ; 

Yet  he  would  be  so  kind  and  good 
If  it  was  not  for  the  drink. 

I’m  thankful  that  your  mother’s  lot 
Can  never  rest  on  you, 

My  Lizzie  with  the  flaxen  curls, 

And  eyes  so  large  and  blue. 

There  seemed  no  bitterness  in  death, 

As  1 stood  beside  your  grave, 

For  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  had  stooped  down, 
The  weakest  lamb  to  save. 
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You’ll  never  cry  again,  my  child, 

With  hunger  or  with  cold, 

For  the  sound  of  weeping  is  not  heard 
In  the  city  all  of  gold. 

Yet  still  I miss  your  little  face, 

And  the  tears  fall  as  I think 
I might  have  had  you  with  me  still, 

If  there  had  not  been  the  drink. 

Oh!  sometimes  when  I’m  sitting  here 
I wish  that  I were  dead,- 
And  resting  in  the  quiet  grave 
My  weary  heart  and  head ; 

But  then  again  I look  around 
On  Johnnie  and  on  Kate, 

And  call  the  wish  back  as  I think 
Of  what  would  be  their  fate, 

Without  my  hands  to  wash  and  mend. 
Without  my  hands  to  strive 
To  earn  a little  bit  of  bread 
To  keep  us  just  alive. 

For  it’s  very,  very  seldom  now, 

That  I hear  Joe’s  wages  chink  ; 

But  he  would  bring  them  all  to  me. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  drink. 

Ah  me ! it  is  a bitter  grief 
To  feel  one’s  love  and  trust 
Have  leaned  upon  a broken  reed, 

And  built  upon  the  dust! 

This  bruise  is  sore — but  oh ! my  heart 
Is  sorer  still  to  know, 

And  try  to  hide,  whose  hand  it  was 
That  gave  the  cruel  blow. 

For  the  drink  has  got  that  hold  on  Joe, 
That  he  can’t  tell  wrong  from  right ; 
He’s  dark  and  sullen  in  the  morn, 

But  he’s  worse,  far  worse,  at  night. 
And  wicked  words  he  often  says, 

That  make  me  start  and  shrink— 

But  they  w’ould  never  pass  his  lips, 

If  it  was  not  for  the  drink. 

I feel  ashamed  to  go  to  church, 

Though  a comfort  it  would  be, 

For  the  folk  would  think  I came  to  beg* 
If  they  my  rags  should  see. 
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’Tis  very  long  since  I have  had 
A gown  that  was  not  old, 

And  my  bonnet  has  been  soaked  with  rain, 
And  my  Sunday  shawl  is  sold; 

And  so  1 have  to  stay  at  home, 

And  silently  to  pray 
That  God  would  pity  my  poor  Joe, 

And  take  his  sin  away, 

While  he  sits  sleeping  heavily 
Without  the  power  to  think; 

Yet  he  would  think,  and  he  would  pray, 

If  it  was  not  for  the  drink. 

It  makes  me  mad  to  see  the  man 
Who  sells  that  curse,  go  by 
With  his  glittering  rings  and  chain  of  gold, 
Holding  his  head  so  high. 

’Tis  hard  to  see  his  wife  and  girls 
In  silks  and  satins  shine, 

And  to  know  the  money  that  they  spend 
Should  some  of  it  be  mine. 

And  I’m  ready  oftentimes  to  wish 
That  all  the  drink  could  be, 

With  those  that  make  and  those  that  sell, 
Flung  dowm  into  the  sea ; 

For  almost  all  the  country’s  woe 
And  crime  would  with  them  sink, 

And  men  might  have  the  chance  for  good, 
If  it  was  not  for  the  drink. 


WASHINGTON. — Daniel  Webster. 

Delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  July  4,  1851. 

Washington!  Methinks  I see  his  venerable  form  now 
before  me.  He  is  dignified  and  grave  ; but  concern  and 
anxiety  seem  to  soften  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance. 
The  government  over  which  he  presides  is  yet  in  the 
crisis  of  experiment.  Not  free  from  troubles  at  home,  he 
sees  the  world  in  commotion  and  arms  all  around  him. 
He  sees  that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half  disposed 
to  try  the  strength  of  the  recently  established  American 
government.  Mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  fears  as 
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wel]  as  wifh  hopes,  are  struggling  within  him.  He  heads 
a short  procession  over  these  then  naked  fields ; he 
crosses  yonder  stream  on  a fallen  tree ; he  ascends  to  the 
top  of  this  eminence,  whose  original  oaks  of  the  fi  rest 
stand  as  thick  around  him  as  if  the  spot  had  been  de- 
voted to  Druidical  worship,  and  here  he  performs  the 
appointed  duty  of  the  day. 

And  now,  if  this  vision  were  a reality  ; if  Washington 
actually  were  now  amongst  us,  and  if  he  could  draw 
around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own 
day,  patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and  statesmen,  and 
were  to  address  us  in  their  presence,  would  he  not  say 
to  us:  “ Ye  men  of  this  generation,  I rejoice  and  thank 
God  for  being  able  to  see  that  our  labors,  and  toils,  and 
sacrifices,  were  not  in  vain.  You  are  prosperous,  you  are 
happy,  you  are  grateful.  The  fire  of  liberty  burns 
brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while  duty  and  the 
law  restrain  it  from  bursting  forth  in  wild  and  destruc- 
tive conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as  you  love  it; 
cherish  its  securities,  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it.  Main- 
tain the  Constitution  which  we  labored  so  painfully  to 
establish,  and  which  has  been  to  you  such  a source  cf 
inestimable  blessings.  Preserve  the  Union  of  the  States, 
cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our  tears,  and  our 
blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
duty.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  world  follow  the 
morning  sun,  to  contemplate  you  as  a nation ; so  shall 
all  generations  honor  you,  as  they  honor  us;  and  so  shall 
that  Almighty  power  which  so  graciously  protected  us, 
and  which  now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlasting  bless- 
ings upon  you  and  your  posterity!” 

Great  father  of  your  country ! we  heed  jmur  words  ; 
we  feel  their  force,  as  if  you  now  uttered  them  with  lips 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Your  example  teaches  us,  your 
affectionate  addresses  teach  us,  your  public  life  teaches 
us  your  sense  of  the  value  of  the  blessings  of  the  Union. 
Those  blessings  our  fathers  have  tasted,  and  we  have 
tasted,  and  still  taste.  Nor  do  we  intend  that  those  who 
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come  after  us  shall  be  denied  the  same  high  function. 
Our  honor,  as  well  as  our  happiness,  is  concerned.  We 
cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray  our  sacred  trust. 
We  will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  treasure  placed  in 
our  hands  to  be  transmitted  to  other  generations,  'lhe 
bow  that  gilds  the  clouds  in  the  heavens,  the  pillars  that 
uphold  the  firmament,  may  disappear  and  fall  away  in 
the  hour  appointed  by  the  will  of  God ; but,  until  that; 
day  comes,  or  so  long  as  our  lives  may  last,  no  ruthless 
hand  shall  undermine  that  bright  arch  of  Union  and 
Liberty  which  spans  the  continent  from  Washington  to 
California ! 


“VAS  MAURI  AGE  A FAILURE  ? ” 

Charles  Follen  Adams.* 

Yas  marriage  a failure?  Yell,  now,  dot  depends 
Altogeddher  on  how  you  look  at  it,  mine  friends. 

Like  dhose  double-horse  teams  dot  you  see  at  der  races, 

L depends  pooty  mooch  on  der  pair  in  der  traces ; 

Eef  dhey  don’t  pool  togeddher  right  off  at  der  sthart, 

Ten  dimes  oudt  off  nine  dhey  was  beddher  apart. 

Yas  marriage  a failure?  Der  vote  vas  in  doubt; 

Dhose  dot’s  oudt  vould  be  in,  dhose  dot’s  in  vould  be  oudt; 
Der  man  mit  oxberience,  goot  looks  und  dash, 

Gets  a vife  mit  some  fife  hundord  dounind  in  cash; 

Bult,  after  der  honeymoon,  vliere  vas  der  honey  ? 

She  haf  der  oxberience  —he  liaf  der  money. 

Vas  marriage  a failure  ? Eef  dot  vas  der  case, 

Yot  vas  to  pecome  off  der  whole  human  race? 

Yot  you  dink  dot  der  oldt  “ Pilgrim  faders  ” vould  say, 

Dot  came  in  der  Sunflower  to  oldt  Plymouth  bay, 

To  see  der  fine  coundtrv  dis  peoples  haf  got, 

Und  dhen  hear  dhem  ask  sooch  conondhrums  as  dot? 

Vas  marriage  a failure?  Shust  go,  ere  you  tell, 

To  dot  Bunker  Mon  Hillument,  vhere  Varren  fell ; 

Dink  off  Vashington,  Franklin  und  “ Hqjiest  Old  Abe 
Dhey  vas  all  been  aroundt  since  dot  first  Plymouth  babe. 

* Author  of  “ Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss”  “Dot  Baby  off  Mine,”  ‘'Mother’s 
Doughnuts,”  “ Der  Oak  und  der  Vine,”  and  other  popular  dialect  recitations  to 
be  found  in  previous  issues  of  this  Series. 
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I vas  only  a Deutscher,  budt  I dells  you  vot! 

1 pelief  every  dime,  in  soock  “ failures  ” as  dot. 

Vas  marriage  a failure?  I ask  mine  Katrine, 

U nd  she  look  off  me  so  dot  I feels  pooty  mean. 

Dhen  she  say : ‘‘  Meester  Strauss,  shust  come  here  eef  you 
blease,” 

Und  she  dake  me  vhere  Yawcob  und  little  Lowceze 
By  dhere  shnug  trundle-bed  vas  shust  saying  der  prayer. 

• Und  she  say,  mit  a smile : “Vas  dhere  some  failures  dhere  ? ” 


SENT  BACK  BY  THE  ANGELS.— Frederick  Langbridge. 

“ A little  bit  queer  ”-my  Mary ! 

“ Her  roof  not  quite  in  repair ! ” 

And  it’s  that  you  think,  with  a nod  and  wink, 

As  you  sit  in  my  easy  chair! 

Drop  it,  I say,  old  feller ; 

Drop  it,  I tell  you,  do, 

Or  language,  I doubt,  I shall  soon  let  out 
I’d  rather  not  use  to  you. 

Shake  hands,  and  I ax  your  pardon — 

’Twas  chaffing  I knowed  you  were ; 

But  a hint  or  a slur  or  a joke  on  her 
Is  a thing  as  1 can’t  abear. 

And  what  if  she  has  her  fancies? 

Why,  so  has  us  all,  old  chap; 

Not  many’s  the  roof  as  is  reg’lar  proof, 

If  a bit  of  a whim’s  a gap. 

She’s  up  to  the  nines,  my  Mary ; 

Lord  bless  her,  she  keeps  us  right! 

It’s  up  with  her  gown  and  the  house  scrubbed  down 
As  certain  as  Friday  night. 

Is  it  rheum atiz,  cough,  lumbager? 

Is  anything  queer  inside  ? 

She'll  physic  you  up  with  a sup  in  a cup 
As  tickles  the  doctor’s  pride. 

Is  it  mending  of  socks  or  trousers, 

Or  starching  your  best  cravat  ? 

Is  it  letting  alone  the  joint  with  the  bone, 

And  choosing  the  goose  that’s  fat? 

She  hasn’t  her  likes,  my  Mary— 

And  never  put  out  nor  riled; 
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She  hasn’t  a fad,  and  she  never  had — 

Excepting  about  the  child. 

Six  years  we  was  wed,  and  over, 

And  never  a cradle  got; 

A nd  nowheres,  I swear,  a more  dotinger  pair 
On  baby  and  tiny  tot; 

So  when  of  a winter  morning 
At  last  we  was  ’ma  and  dad, 

No  Royal  Princess  had  the  welcome,  I guess, 

As  our  little  stranger  had. 

Lord,  wasn’t  she  Christmas  sunshine 
To  gladden  the  childless  place ! 

She  was  nothing  in  size,  with  tremenjous  eyes, 

And  the  oldest-fashioned  face. 

She’d  stare  at  the  folks  that  knowing, 

Laid  over  the  nurse’s  knee, 

As  I’d  laugh,  and  I’d  say,  in  a joking  way, 

“ She’s  older  nor  you  nor  me.” 

And  wasn’t  she  nuts  to  Mary! 

Just  picter  her,  them  as  can, 

A-doing  her  best  with  her  mother’s  breast 
For  Alexandrina  Ann! 

It  was  so  as  we’d  named  the  baby, 

By  way  of  a start  in  life, 

From  parties,  I knew,  as  could  help  her  through, — 
The  Queen  and  my  uncle’s  wife. 

And  wasn’t  the  baby  feted! 

She  lay  in  her  bassinet 
With  muslin  and  lace  on  her  tiny  face, 

As  ever  growed  smaller  yet. 

But  it  wasn’t  in  lace  nor  coral 
To  bribe  her  to  linger  here ; 

I looks  in  her  eyes,  and  “She’s  off,”  I sighs, 

“ She’s  off  to  her  proper  sp’ere.” 

Her  treasures  was  all  around  her. 

But  she  was  too  wise  and  grave 
For  the  pug  on  the  shelf  and,  as  big  as  herself, 

The  doll  as  her  grand’ma  gave. 

She  wanted  the  stars  for  playthings, 

Our  wonderful  six-weeks’  guest : 

So.  with  one  little  sigh,  she  closed  her  eye, 

And  woke  on  a liangePs  breast. 
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And  bow  did  the  missis  take  it? 

Most  terrible  calm  and  mild; 

With  a face  a’most  like  a bloodless  ghost 
She  covered  the  sleeping  child. 

There  was  me,  like  a six-foot  babby, 
A-blubbering  long  and  loud, 

While  she  sat  there  in  the  rocking-chair, 
A-sewing  the  little  shroud. 

I couldn’t  abide  to  see  it — 

The  look  in  her  tearless  eye; 

I touches  her  so,  and  I whispers  low, 

“My  darlingest,  can’t  you  cry?” 

She  gave  me  a smile  for  answer, 

Then  over  her  work  she  bowed, 

And  ail  through  the  night  her  needle  bright 
Was  sewing  the  little  shroud. 

In  the  gray  of  the  winter  morning, 

The  sun  like  a ball  of  flame, 

Sent  up  like  a toy  by  a whistling  boy, 

The  mite  of  a coffin  came. 

He  reckoned  it  only  a plaything, — 

A drum  or  a horse-and-cart,— 

The  box  that  had  space,  O Father  of  Grace, 
To  bury  a mother’s  Peart! 

Great  God,  such  a shaller  coffin, 

And  yet  so  awful  deep! 

I placed  it  there  by  the  poor  wife’s  chair. 
And  I thinks,  “ At  last  she’ll  weep.” 

But  she  rose  with  never  a murmur, 

As  calm  as  a spectre  thin, 

And — waxy  and  cold  and  so  light  to  hold — 
She  places  the  baby  in. 

Then,  moving  with  noiseless  footfall, 

She  reaches  from  box  and  shelf 
The  little  ’un’s  mug,  and  the  china  pug, 

And  the  doll  that  was  big  as  herself. 

Then — God!  it  was  dread  to  watch  her— 
All  white  in  her  crape-black  gown, 

With  her  own  cold  hands,  my  Mary  stands 
And  fastens  the  coffin  down. 

I carried  the  plaything  coffin, 

Tucked  under  my  arm  just,  so; 

And  she  stood  there  at  the  head  of  the  stair. 
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And  quietly  watched  us  go. 

So  parson  he  comes  in  his  nightgown, 

And  says  that  as  grass  is  man ; 

And  earth  had  trust  of  the  pinch  of  dust 
That  was  Aiexandrina  Ann. 

I was  trying  to  guess  the  riddle 
I never  could  answer  pat — 

What  the  Wisdom  and  Love  as  is  planning  above 
Could  mean  by  a life  like  that; 

And  I’d  got  my  foot  on  the  doorstep, 

When,  scaring  my  mournful  dream, 

Shrill,  wild  and  clear,  there  tore  on  my  ear 
The  sound  of  a manyac  scream, 

The  scream  of  a raving  manyac, 

But,  Father  of  death  and  life! 

I listened  and  knew,  the  madness  through, 

The  voice  of  my  childless  wife. 

One  moment  I clutched  and  staggered, 

Then  down  on  my  bended  knee, 

And  up  to  the  sky  my  wrestling  cry 
Went  up  for  my  wife  and  me. 

I went  to  her  room,  and  found  her ; 

She  sat  on  the  floor,  poor  soul! 

Two  burning  streaks  on  her  death-pale  cheeks, 

And  eyes  that  were  gleeds  of  coal. 

And  now  she  would  shriek  and  shudder, 

And  now  she  would  laugh  aloud, 

And  now  for  awhile,  with  an  awful  smile, 

She’d  sew  at  a little  shroud. 

Dear  Lord!  through  the  day  and  darkness, 

Dear  Lord!  through  the  endless  night, 

I sat  at  her  side,  while  she  shrieked  and  cried, 

And  I thought  it  would  ne’er  be  light. 

And  still,  through  the  blackness,  thronging 
With  shapes  that  was  dread  to  see, 

My  shuddering  cry  to  the  God  on  high 
Went  up  for  my  girl  and  me. 

At  last,  through  the  winder,  morning 
Came  glimmering  cold  and  pale; 

And,  faint  but  clear,  to  my  straining  ear 
Was  carried  a feeble  wail. 

I went  to  the  door  in  wonder1, 

And  there,  in  the  damning  day, 

2* 
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All  swaddled  and  bound  in  a bundle 'round, 

A sweet  little  baby  lay. 

It  lay  on  the  frosty  doorstep, 

A peart  little  two-months’  child; 

Dumfounded  and  slow,  I raised  it  so, 

And  it  looked  in  my  face  and  smiled. 

And  so,  as  I kissed  and  loved  it, 

1 grajuly  growed  aware 
As  the  Father  in  bliss  had  sent  us  this, 

The  answer  to  wrestling  prayer. 

In  wonder  and  joy  and  worship, 

With  tears  that  were  soft  and  blest, 

I carried  the  mite,  and,  still  and  light, 

I laid  it  on  Mary’s  breast. 

I didn’t  know  how  she’d  take  it, 

She  goes  on  an  artful  tack : 

“ The  little  ’un  cried  for  her  mother’s  side, 

And  the  hangels  has  sent  her  back! ” 

My  God ! I shall  ne’er  forget  it, 

Though  spared  for  a hundred  years,— 

The  soft  delight  on  her  features  white, 

The  rush  of  her  blissful  tears. 

The  eyes  that  was  hard  and  vacant 
Grew  wonderful  sweet  and  mild, 

As  she  cries,  “ Come  rest  on  your  mammy’s  breast 
My  own  little  hangel  child ! ” 

And  so  from  that  hour  my  darling 
Grew  happy  and  strong  and  well ; 

And  the  joy  that  I felt  as  to  God  1 knelt 
Is  what  1 can  nowaj^s  tell. 

There’s  parties  as  sneers  and  tells  you 
There’s  nothing  but  clouds  up  there; 

I answers  ’em  so : “ There’s  a God,  I know , 

And  a Father  that  heareth  prayer.” 

And  what  if  my  Mary  fancies 
The  babe  is  a child  of  light, — 

Our  own  little  dear  sent  back  to  us  here! 

And  mayn’t  she  be  somewheres  right? 

Here,  Mary,  my  darling,  Mary ! 

A friend  has  come  in  to  town ; 

Don’t  mind  for  her  nose  nor  changing  her  clo’es, 
But  bring  us  the  hangel  down. 
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GRANT.— Melville  W.  Fuller. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  foremost  military  commander  of  the  age,  and 
twice  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  April  27,  1822  and  died  July  23, 
1885.  Tlie  following  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  was  written  by  the  present 
(1889;  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Let  drum  to  trumpet  speak — 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 

The  cannon  to  the  heavens  from  each  redoubt, 

Each  lowly  valley  ana  each  lofty  peak, 

As  to  his  rest  the  great  commander  goes 
Into  the  pleasant  land  and  earned  repose. 

The  great  commander,  when 
Is  heard  no  more  the  sound  of  war’s  alarms, 

The  bugle’s  stirring  note,  the  clang  of  arms, 
Depreciation’s  tongue  would  whisper  then — 

Only  good  fortune  gave  to  him  success. 

When  was  there  greatness  fortune  did  not  bless! 

Not  in  his  battles  won, 

Though  long  the  well-fought  fields  may  keep  their  name, 
The  gallant  soldier  finds  the  meed  of  fame, 

But  in  the  wide  world’s  sense  of  duty  done; 

His  life  no  struggle  for  ambition’s  prize, 

Simply  the  duty  done  that  next  him  lies. 

And  as  with  him  of  old, 

Immortal  Captain  of  triumphant  Rome, 

Whose  eagles- made  the  rounded  globe  their  home, 

How  the  grand  soul  of  true  heroic  mould 
Despised  resentment  and  such  meaner  things, 

That  peace  might  gather  all  beneath  her  wings ! 

No  lamentations  here, 

The  weary  hero  lays  him  down  to  rest 
As  tired  infant  at  the  mother’s  breast, 

Without  a care,  without  a thought  of  fear, 

Walking  to  greet  upon  the  other  shore 
The  glorious  host  of  comrades  gone  before. 

Earth  to  its  kindred  earth  ; 

The  spirit  to  the  fellowship  of  souls! 

As  slowly  time  the  mighty  scroll  unrolls 
Of  waiting  ages  yet  to  have  their  birth. 

Fame,  faithful  to  the  faithful,  writes  on  high 
His  name  as  one  that  was  not  born  to  die. 
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THE  PILOT’S  BRIDE. — George  M.  Vickers.* 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection . 

“ Deep  locked  in  the  ocean  the  secret  lies 
Of  many  a ship  that  ne’er  will  rise, 

Yet  ’tis  easier  far  the  world’s  wrecks  to  find 
Than  to  guess  one  thought  in  a woman’s  mind.4 
Thus  spoke  Clyde  Howe  as  he  paced  the  deck 
Of  the  pilot  schooner  Nancy.  “Neck 
And  neck  I’ve  been  racing  for  Molly’s  love, 

With  the  owner’s  son  on  the  cliff  above; 

Sometimes  she  gives  him  a glance,  a smile, 

Then  I get  the  same— if  I wait  awhile ; 

The  fact  is  I’m  tired,  and  want  to  know 
Which  one  of  us  two’s  to  be  Molly’s  beau.” 

Up  on  a headland  bold  and  high, 

Clean  cut  and  backed  by  the  deep  blue  sky, 

Rested  the  mansion  of  Humphrey  Lee, 

Massive  and  grim  as  a fort  could  be ; 

And  many’s  the  skipper  who  sailing  by 

Has  looked  through  his  glass  and  wondered  why 

No  flag,  no  sentry,  nor  gun  was  seen, 

But  only  its  magazine  round  and  green, 

Which,  though  to  the  sailors  bomb-proof  appeared, 
Proved  only  a moss-topped  spring  when  neared. 

Thus  many  from  habit,  and  some  in  sport, 

Oft  spoke  of  the  place  as  Humphrey’s  Fort. 

On  the  gray  stone  flags  of  his  portico 
Old  Humphrey  Lee  walked  to  and  fro ; 

At  times  he  would  pause  and  look  off  to  sea, 

Then  turn  and  gaze  at  a shrub  or  tree, 

Or  cross  to  the  wall  at  the  headland  brink, 

Lean  over  the  chasm  and  seem  to  think. 

Far  down  the  red  rocks  of  the  sheer  abyss 
Where  ever  the  wild  waves  seethe  and  hiss 
Old  Humphrey  long  peered  ; then  turned  away, 

When  right  in  his  path  stood,  laughing  gay, 

His  son,  young  Vivian,  tall  and  fair ; 

Handsome  of  form,  and  of  haughty  air. 

♦Author  of  “Buzzard’s  Point,”  “The  Cobbler  of  Lynn,”  “Tribulations  of 
Biddy  Malone,”  “The  Potter’s  Field,”  “Little  Fritz,”  and  other  favorite  read- 
ings in  previous  Numbers.  AI90  the  beautiful  Temperance  Melodrama,  “Two 
Lives,”  in  No.  8 ; and  the  very  amusing  Farce,  “ The  Public  Worrier,  in”  No.  2T. 
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The  young  man  laughed  till  his  cheeks  were  red, 

He  held  his  sides  and  then  gasping  said: 

“ Why,  father.  I’ve  just  been  watching  the  race 
’Twixt  the  frowns  and  smiles  on  your  changing  face ; 
And,  asking  your  pardon,  I’m  forced  to  say 
That  by  odds  the  dark  frowns  have  won  the  day ! ” 

“ Aye,  frowns,  and  too  many,  and  smiles  too  few, 
Where  all  might  be  smiles,  were  it  not  for  you.” 

Then  old  Humphrey  continued,  more  sad  than  stern, 
“ Vivian,  my  son,  try  some  good  to  learn  ; 

Be  manly,  and  tell  me  both  frank  and  true, 

What  is  Molly,  the  fisherman’s  child,  to  you?” 

“ Well,  really,  I’ve  thought  not  the  matter  o’er, 

Since  Molly’s  but  one  of  a score  or  more 
Of  the  people  I speak  to  or  friendly  greet 
When  we  pass  in  the  roads  or  village  street.” 

Then  old  Humphrey  took  Vivian’s  proffered  arm, 
And  remarked  that  his  question  implied  no  harm, 

“ But,”  said  he,  “ this  morning  I came  to  know 
That  the  young  woman’s  coming  quite  soon  to  sew; 
She  will  stay  for  a w7eek  to  help  make  and  mend, 
Though  aunt  Leah  will  treat  her  as  guest  and  friend.” 
“ I see,”  laughed  his  son.  And  the  sunset  bright 
Flooded  Humphrey’s  grim  fort  in  a golden  light. 

’Tis  night,  and  the  yellow  May  moon  looks  down 
On  the  restless  sea  and  the  little  town; 

It  shows  on  its  face,  in  silhouette, 

Two  forms  by  the  headland  wall ; and  yet 
An  observer  might  easily  reckon  three, 

Though  the  bended  form’s  but  a withered  tree. 

’Tis  a lovely  scene,  and  the  ocean’s  roar 
Blends  sweet  with  the  tale- that’s  told  once  more. 

“ Molly,”  plead  Vivian,  “ you  soon  must  go; 

I love  you,  then  answer  me  yes — or  no.” 

“ I cannot.  I love  not,”  said  Molly,  “but  when 
The  harvest  moon  shines,  I will  tell  you  then.” 

The  trim  schooner  Nancy  at  anchor  lay, 

Her  white  sails  furled  and  her  crew  away, 

Away  with  mothers,  with  sisters  and  wives, 

For  pilots  and  sailors  lead  risky  lives ; 

And  though  longer  short,  when  the  cruise  is  o’er, 
Jack  drops  his  anchor  and  skips  ashore. 
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To  the  dim  lit  porch  of  a fisher’s  home 
Slowly  two  earnest  talkers  come; 

They  sit  on  the  worn  bench  side  by  side 
Where  the  woodbines  partly  their  faces  hide. 
“Clyde,”  ’tis  Molly’s  low  voice,  “I  will  answer  soon; 
1 will  tell  you  one  night  by  the  harvest  moon.” 

In  the  little  port  ’tis  a holiday, 

For  the  old  to  rest  and  the  young  to  play. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  in  a bank  of  red, 

And  a star  or  two  peeps  overhead ; 

Yet  still  at  old  Humphrey’s  Fort  are  seen 
The  villagers  dancing  upon  the  green. 

On  a strip  of  beach,  mid  the  jutting  rocks 
Whose  slippery  sides  stay  the  waves’  tierce  shocks, 

A group  of  maidens  are  seeking  shells, 

By  the  rest  unseen  till  their  shrieks  and  yells 
From  the  depths  of  the  roaring  gulf  below 
Bespeak  their  presence  and  fearful  woe. 

One  moment’s  confusion,  one  answering  cry, 

Then  all  to  the  wall  in  their  anguish  fly ; 

First  over  its  crest  young  Vivian  springs, 

Then  follows  Clyde  Howe,  as  aloud  cheer  rings 
From  the  men  behind,  who  are  slipping  fast 
Down  the  long  rope  ladder;  and  ere  the  last 
Has  touched  the  slant  beach  of  crumbling  shale 
Horror  strikes  them  all,  and  each  cheek  turns  pale. 
See!  Clyde  Howe  in  the  angry  billows  leaps, 

Is  struggling  hard  with  the  tide  that  sweeps, 

Sweeps  Molly  far  out  on  a mountain  wave, — - 
Sweeps  both  to  their  death,  and  a cold,  deep  grave.1 

“ This  purse  of  gold,  and  ten  purses  more, 

To  whoever  brings  safe  that  girl  ashore ! ” 

Young  Vivian’s  voice  has  grown  shrill  with  fear, 

But  no  one  remains  his  words  to  hear, 

Save  the  women  above,  for  the  men  have  sped 
For  a lifeboat  housed  in  the  coast-guard  shed. 
Onward,  yet  onward,  brave  Clyde  swims  out, 

Now  lost  in  the  trough,  now  tossed  about; 

And  weaker,  yet  weaker  the  drifting  maid 
Still  struggles,  scarce  seen  in  the  twilight  shade — 
Now  Clvde — now  both  in  the  gathering  gloom 
Drift  swift  from  sight  to  their  awful  doom  ! 
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Hark ! out  from  the  shadows  there  comes  a cry, 

’Tis  a shout  of  joy  and  of  victory ! 

Old  men  and  women  gaze  eager  down 
Where  Vivian  waits  with  an  anxious  frown. 

Huzza ! Jtis  the  lifeboat,  one  stroke  more, 

And  she  rides  the  huge  breakers  safe  to  shore. 
“Take  this  purse,  brave  Clyde,”  young  Vivian  said; 
But  the  hero  proudly  shook  his  head, 

And  trembling  they  stood,  nigh  about  to  swoon, 
When  up  from  the  sea  came  the  harvest  moon. 
“Sweet  Molly,  will  you  be  my  prize  said  Clyde; 
And  she  answered,  “ Yes,  I’m  the  pilot’s  bride.” 
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Fisher  Plodder,  an  absent-minded  man  who  is  writing  a manual  on  “ The  Art 
of  Cultivating  the  Memory.” 

Major  Turlington,  whose  pride  consists  in  his  invincibility  at  chess. 

Guy  Leigh,  who  should  have  known  better  but  did  not. 

Marian  Turlington,  about  to  be  made  a victim  of  her  fathers  pride. 

Aunt  Minerva,  made  to  be  loved,  but  having  the  misfortune  to  lack  lovers. 
Fanny,  a humble  maid  who  is  positive  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  titled  parents 
too  modest  to  put  in  a claim  for  her. 

Scisne. — Drawing-Room,,  with  stove.  Door  in  center.  Entrance 
at  each  side.  Table  with  books.  Handsome  furniture,  and 
piano.  Flowers  in  stands. 

Aunt  Minerva  and  Fanny  discovered , the  latter  tidying  the  room. 

Aunt  Miverva.  T must  say,  Fanny,  that  for  a servant  you 
give  your  tongue  many  liberties. 

Fanny  (dusting).  I only  said,  ma’am — 

Aunt  M.  You  only  said  that  it  was  a shame  to  marry  my 
niece  to  a man  she  has  never  seen. 

Fanny.  Her  father  has  never  seen  him  either,  ma’am. 
Nor  have  you. 

Aunt  M.  But  he  has  seen  me  somewhere,  it  appears,  and 
has  openly  expressed  his  admiration  of  me.  A man  of  pe- 
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Farces  especially  suited  for  farlor  aud  Amateur  Theatricals,  which  will  be 
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A descriptive  Catalogue  seat  free. 
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culiar  wit,  a wide,  far-seeing  man  whose  judgments  are 
singularly  mature. 

Fanny.  Yes,  he’s  not  young. 

Aunt  M.  Nor  should  any  husband  be  young.  Youth 
means  flippancy,  gush  of  sentiment,  changeability.  A hus- 
band should  be — 

Fanny  [eagerly).  Yes — yes — 

Aunt  M.  [severely.)  A husband. 

Fanny.  Oh! 

Aunt  M.  Besides,  who  could  come  more  highly  recom- 
mended than  Mr.  Jonathan  Chester  ? Our  friends  say  every 
thing  that’s  kind  of  him,  his  heart  and  his  fortune.  Ah!  if 
he  had  only  met  me— that  is,  I mean  to  say,  Fanny, — and 
mark  this,  girl,— age  is  a recommendation  in  a husband. 

Fanny.  Naturally  you  think  so,  ma’am. 

Aunt  M.  Naturally  1 do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Show  me 
the  man,  young  or  old,  who  gives  me  encouragement — Fan- 
ny, you  are  simply  unbearable.  I certainly  am  not  a mere 
chit  of  a girl,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I should  view 
Methuselahs  with  matrimonial  intentions. 

Fanny.  I only  meant,  ma’am — 

Aunt  M.  You  only  meant  it  to  be  impudent.  Do  you 
think  I did  not  hear  you  tell  cook  that  you  would  rather 
marry  a baby  than  the  baby’s  grandfather!  Highly  indeli- 
cate in  an  unmarried  woman  to  speak  thus.  You  never 
hear  me  express  myself  in  such  language,  I am  sure.  But 
enough  of  this.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  when  a 
girl  like  Marian  falls  in  love  with  a foolish  young  man — 

Fanny.  Qf  course,  Mr.  Leigh’s  foolish  if  to  be  young  is  to 
be  foolish.  In  that  case  I am  foolish.  So  is  Miss  Marian. 
While  you,  ma’am — 

Aunt  M.  Do  not  presume  to  say  that  I am  foolish. 

Fanny.  I had  no  such  intentions,  ma’am. 

Aunt  M.  ’Tis  well,  and  to  end  the  matter  let  me  say  that 
you  shall  connive  at  no  more  meetings  between  Mr.  Leigh 
and  Marian.  The  other  gentleman  arrives  this  morning. 

Fanny.  Oh,  ma’am,  has  he  ever  had  a wife  before? 

Aunt  M.  Certainly  not. 

Fanny  [hopefully).  I thought  that  may  be  he  might — he 
might  turn  out  to  be — to  be  my  father. 

Aunt  M.  It  is  about  time  for  you  to  give  up  expecting  to 
find  your  father,  Fanny.  Are  you  not  happy  with  us  ? 
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Fanny.  But  you’re  not  my  father,  and  I’d  like  to  know 
who  I am.  It’s  no  fun  to  know  you’re  a foundling  and  that 
your  name  may  be  Smith,  Jones  or  Robinson.  Oh,  dear! 

Aunt  M.  Let  well  enough  alone.  Well,  as  I say,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Chester  arrives  this  morning,  and  he  marries 
Marian  this  evening.  That  is  all  you  need  to  know. 

Fanny  {aside).  All  I need  to  know,  but  I thirst  for  more. 

Aunt  M.  And  when  you  have  finished  dusting  this  room 
you  will  go  to  Marian.  Keep  her  in  sight. 

Fanny.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Aunt  M.  No  more  meetings  with  Mr.  Leigh. 

Fanny.  No,  indeed,  ma’am. 

Aunt  M.  Remember  now. 

Fanny.  I never  forget  what  I remember,  ma’am.  I must 
inherit  that  from  my  unknown  father. 

Aunt  M.  if  I find  you  again  derelict  in  your  duty,  I dis- 
charge you  at  once  {going).  Remember.  [ Exit. 

Fanny.  Old  cat ! {mimicking,)  “ If  1 find  you  again  dere — 
f derelict  in  your  duties  I discharge  you  at  once.”  Discharge 
me ! as  though  I were  a pistol.  I’ll  discharge  my  duty  to 
Marian  first  if  it  blows  my  head  off.  Poor  dear ! And  what  a 
sweet  moustache  Mr.  Leigh  has  got.  Umph!  when  my  hus- 
band comes  along  he’s  got  to  have  just  such  a moustache, 
only  he’ll  be  a handsomer  man,  oh,  a great  deal  handsomer, 
proud  and  haughty,  like  this  {walking  in  an  exaggerated 
fashion), — sort  of  solemn  and  grand. 

Leigh  {peeping  in).  Hi!  Fanny!  Fanny,  I say,  Fan-ny! 

Fanny.  Oh,  is  it  you,  sir? 

Leigh.  How  is  the  coast? 

Fanny.  Clear.  The  cat’s  away. 

Leigh  {entering).  Then  the  mice  may  play. 

Fanny.  Till  they’re  caught. 

Leigii.  Caught!  Eh?  what  do  you  mean ? 

Fanny.  That  it’s  all  up — exploded — done  for — finished. 
My  father  must  be  a wonderful  man,  the  English  language 
has  such  a control  over  me. 

Leigh.  The  mischief  with  your  father,  how’s  the  Major? 

Fanny.  The  Major’s  all  right.  It’s  the  gentleman  who 
comes  this  morning  to  be  married  to  Miss  Marian  this  even- 
ing. {Leigh  laughs.)  And  I’m  powerless  in  the  matter;  if 
you  so  much  as  come  into  this  room  I’ll  be  discharged ; 
while  as  for  meeting  Miss  Marian  - 
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Leigh.  Go  tell  her  I wish  to  see  her  at  once. 

Fanny.  I will,  sir,  but  really  I wish  you  would  speak  a 
little  more  respectfully  of  my  unknown  father.  The  idea  of 
telling  him  to  go  to  the  mischief. 

Leigh.  Don’t  I tell  Marian’s  father  to  go  there? 

Fanny.  But  you  know  her  father,  and  you  don’t  know 
mine.  You  can  say  many  things  about  persons  you  know ; 
you  should  respect  the  unknown. 

Leigh.  I apologize  to  your  unknown  parent.  There! 
now  tell  Marian  I wish  to  see  her. 

Fanny  She’ll  be  here  in  a minute. 

Leigh.  Stay,  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Fanny  stays. 

Leigh.  Surely  a sensible  girl  like  you  cannot  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  Marian  will  submit  to  her  father’s 
preposterous  whim  ? 

Fanny.  I can  only  speak  for  myself.  I never  displease 
my  unknown  father,  I wouldn't  be  so  'undaughterly ; and 
Miss  Marian’s  love  for  her  father — 

Leigh.  Her  love  for  me — 

Fanny.  Her  love  for  her  father  will  never  permit  her  to 
marry  a man  he  objects  to. 

Leigh.  He  never  objected  to  me  till  a week  ago. 

Fanny.  When  you  beat  him  at  chess.  He’ll  never  for- 
give that.  He’d  rather  you’d  burned  the  house  down.  And 
the  same  day  you  laughed  at  Minerva’s  wig. 

Leigh.  It  was  on  crooked,  I’ll  swear  to  it. 

Fanny.  You  shouldn’t  have  laughed  if  she  chose  to  wear 
it  on  one  ear. 

Leigh.  I was  a fool. 

Fanny.  So  I remarked  at  the  time. 

Leigh.  You  impertinent  girl. 

Fanny.  Of  course  I am.  That  is  why  I do  all  I can  to 
bring  you  and  Miss  Marian  together ; that  is  why  I pretend 
that  Minerva’s  hair  grows  on  her  scalp ; that  is  why  I’d  have 
let  the  Major  checkmate  me  a week  ago,  rather  than  do  it 
to-day  with  a new  husband  for  his  daughter. 

Leigh.  Forgive  me,  Fanny,  you  are  a faithful  creature ; 
your  love  for  Marian  is  proverbial. 

Fanny.  Oh,  is  it?  So  is  hers  for  me.  Why  I was  only 
five  years  old  when  Minerva  took  me  from  the  street  (where 
I was  wandering  about,  lost  in  a strange  city,  deserted  by  my 
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parents,)  and  made  me  the  playmate  of  little  Marian  who 
had  just  lost  her  mother  and  was  lonely.  I wonder  if  any- 
body thought  if  I had  ever  had  a mother  and  was  lonely? 
I was  only  a foundling,  speaking  a gibberish  my  father  had 
taught  me — learned  man  that  he  must  be.  Why  I did  not 
know  a word  of  the  English,  language — 1 talked  Sanscrit^ 
even  my  name  was  unknown  to  me.  I am  convinced,  of 
course,  that  I was  born  of  noble  parents.  My  father  may 
be  the  Earl  of  Sanscrit. 

Leigh.  You  deserve  to  have  a king  for  a father. 

Fanny.  No,  thank  you;  I’ll  be  content  with  common, 
every  day  nobility,  so  that  it  does  not  grind  a hand-organ 
and  send  a monkey  around  with  a tin  cup  for  pennies. 

Leigh.  But — 

Marian  {entering).  Oh,  Guy!  Guy! 

Leigh  [running  to  her) . Marian! 

Fanny  [dusting  vigorously).  You  are  not  to  meet.  I’ll  be 
discharged.  Minerva  says  so. 

Marian.  Oh,  Guy!  our  dream  is  ended. 

Leigh.  Time  is  a dream.  Eternity  is  the  only  wakeful- 
ness. W e wake  -to  never-ending  joy. 

• Marian.  How  can  you  say  that  when  our  trouble  is  just 
beginning.  Of  course  you  know  about  this  horrible  marriage? 

Leigh.  Which  will  never  take  place. 

Marian.  How  do  you  propose  to  prevent  it? 

Leigh.  Did  you  never  hear  of  an  elopement? 

Marian.  An  elopement!  That  I will  never  consent  to. 

Leigh  [angrily).  Then  you  do  not  love  me. 

Marian.  I might  say  the  same  to  you  for  insanely  per- 
sisting in  winning  at  chess  with  papa. 

Leigh.  Your  promise  to  me,  then,  goes  for  nothing? 

Marian.  That  promise  is  sacred  to  me. 

Leigh.  And  yet  you  will  do  as  your  father  bids  you  in 
this  ridiculous  matter ! 

Marian.  I will  not  marry  Mr.  Chester. 

Leigh.  I should  think  not. 

Marian.  But  neither  may  I marry  you. 

Lug h.  Then  all  your  fond  confessions  to  me  were  untrue? 

Marian  [wringing  her  hands).  Oh,  why  did  you  win  in  that 
fatal  game  of  chess? 

Leigh.  Marian,  listen  to  me! 

Marian.  Well? 
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Leigh.  You  must  acknowledge  that  your  father  is  a very 
pig-headed  man. 

Marian.  A week  ago  I might  have  said  he  was  the  most 
pig-headed  of  men.  But  since  that  game  of  chess,  I-I  have 
transferred  my  opinion. 

Leigh.  To  me  I presume? 

Marian.  Why  did  you  not  take  warning?  you  knew 
that  the  pride  of  his  life  was  to  be  thought  invincible  in 
chess.  Then  his  gouty  foot  was  hurting  him  so. 

Leigh.  Well,  Marian,  it  amounts  to  this,  either  you  go 
with  me,  my  bride,  this  evening,  or  else — 

Fanny.  Ohgemini!  Run!  Here  comes  the  cat! 

Leigh  runs  to  Right , Marian  to  Left.  Exit. 

Fanny.  The  cat  really  is  not  out  of  the  bag.  Whenever 
they  talk  about  parting  I casually  refer  to  Minerva.  This 
affair  is  assuming  the  proportions  of  a tragedy.  Behold  the 
Fourth  Act,— the  agony  act!  The  heavy  father!  Slow  mu- 
sic! Dark  stage!  The  Major! 

Enter,  limping,  the  Major. 

Major.  Girl,  go! 

Fanny  ( walking  like  him).  The  girl  goes. 

Major.  Girl,  stay! 

Fanny.  The  girl  stays. 

Major.  If  a strange  gentleman  should  come  this  morn- 
ing, show  him  in. 

Fanny.  A strange  gentleman,  sir? 

Major  (testily).  I said  a strange  gentleman.  Show  him  in. 

Fanny.  It  will  be  a show.  A regular  circus. 

Major.  What  is  that  you  say  ? 

Fanny  ( innocently ).  I said  I thought  it  looked  like  snow. 

Major.  What  is  that  to  me?  What  do  I care  if  it  hails, 
rains,  snows,  thunders,  freezes  all  atone  time?  What  are 
atmospheric  phenomena  to  me  ? I am  above  the  atmosphere. 

Fanny.  You  angel ! 

Major.  What  is  that? 

Fanny.  I said,  “ Oh,  aint  you ! ” 

Major.  Iam.  {Strides  up  and  down.)  Girl,  go! 

Fanny.  The  girl  goes  •( walking  like  him).  [ Exit. 

Major.  The  idea!  I have  not  gotten  over  it  yet.  I never 
shall  get  over  it!  A whipper-snapper  like  Leigh  to  beat  me! 
(Stamps  his  foot.)  Oh!  (Holds  it  up.)  To  try  to  beat  me 
too!  By  Jove,  sir,  it  is  positive — ah -false  pretense — it  is 
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synonymous  with  breaking  into  a man’s  house.  In  my  own 
house,  under  my  very  nose.  The  man  who  is  not  moved  by 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds — no,  no,  no,  I don’t  mean 
that.  The  man — what  do  I mean  ? Bah ! And  that  man  to 
marry  my  daughter— to  become  my  son!  Never;  never. 
How  glad  I am  that  I wrote  to  Featherly.  He  plays  nearly 
as  wrell  as  I do  Nearly.  He  sees  the  heinousness  of  the 
offense.  He  recommends  his  old  friend,  Chester,  for  Marian. 
Chester  has  long  liked  the  family  and  asked  all  manner  of 
questions  concerning  it— especially  about  Minerva,  whom 
he  doubtless  regards  in  the  light  of  Marian’s  mother.  And 
she  shall  marry  him ! Oh!  [Lifting  foot.)  Another  twinge! 
He’s  the  right  kind  of  man;  don’t  know  a pawn  from  a cas- 
tle. And — but  why  don’t  he  come!  Who  is  Jonathan  Ches- 
terAh at  he  should  keep  me  waiting?  I’d  like  him  to  know 
that  Andrew  Turlington  is  not  the  man  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Aunt  M.  ( entering , fanning  herself.)  Brother ! 

Major.  Is  that  you,  Minerva! 

Aunt  M.  Has  he  come? 

Major.  Who  is  he?  Be  plain,  Minerva. 

Aunt  M.  I am  plain  enough. 

Major.  So  the  men  always  said. 

Aunt  M.  Major,  I should  like  you  to  know  that  there  was 
a man  who  did  not  think  so. 

Major.  Born  blind. 

Aunt  M.  The  very  man  who  comes  here  to-day.  I have 
heard  that  he  wrote  a sonnet  about  my  curls.  Colonel 
Featherly  told  me  so.  I wish  to  see  what  sort  of  looking 
man  he  is.  Of  cou-se  I shall  thank  him  for  the  sonnet. 
But  so  long  as  you  insult  me  I will  postpone  telling  you 
what  I came  to  tell  you. 

Major.  What  did  you  come  to  tell  me? 

Aunt  M.  That  Marian  is  crying  her  eyes  out. 

Major.  Women  should  not  have  too  much  eyesight.  It 
gets  them  into  all  manner  of  difficulties. 

Aunt  M.  And  it  is  my  opinion  she  has  seen  Guy  Leigh. 

Major.  Impossible!  She  has  not  left  the  house.  You 
told  Fanny  not  to  admit  him? 

AuNt  M.  Fanny!  That  girl  is  too  romantic  to  be  honest. 
Now  she  believes  her  father  must  be  a duke.  ( Major  rings 
bell.  Enter  Fanny.) 

Major.  Girl,  did  you  let  Mr.  Leigh  into  this  house  to-day  ? 
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Fanny.  I did,  not,  sir.  I have  been  thinking  that  I’d 
like  my  father  to  be  named  Reginald  Alphonso— ^ 

Major.  Name  your  father  what  you  please.  Girl,  go ! 

Fanny  {aside).  I threw  him  the  key;  he  let  himself  in. [Exit. 

Aunt  M.  All  the  same,  Marian  is  in  anything  but  a cheer- 
ful frame  of  mind.  Now  if  it  were  my  wedding-day ! 

Major.  We  know  what  would  be  your  frame  of  mind 
under  such  circumstances. 

Aunt  M.  Oh,  I am  not  such  an  unattractive  person,  I 
assure  you.  Why  only  last  week — 

Major.  A man  picked  up  a rose  you  had  dropped.  Yes, 
we  all  know  the  rose  story.  Minerva,  am  I cruel  in  forcing 
this  marriage  upon  Marian  ? 

A'  nt  M.  How  should  I know?  Being  such  a strange 
person  you  should  not  consult  me. 

Major.  But  Leigh  beat  me  at  chess,  I tell  you. 

A’  nt  M.  He  beat  you  badly,  and  he  is  not  such  a beauti- 
ful player,  either. 

Major.  I tell  you  he  is ; he  is  the  best  player  I ever  met, 
beats  Featherly  and— no,  no,  he’s  a confounded  bungler. 

Aunt  M.  Certainly.  Yet  he  beat  you. 

Major.  Beat  me ! He  is  the  most  profound — woman,  he’s 
a positive  dolt. 

Aunt  M.  So  young,  too. 

Major  Almost  a boy— a mere  lad. 

Aunt  M.  And  could  not  have  had  much  experience  at 
chess-playing.  . 

Major.  None  at  all — positively  none  at  all. 

Aunt  M.  Exactly.  {Lays  fan  on  table.)  And  you’ve  been 
at  it  all  your  life. 

Major.  Forty  years  of  it  at  any  rate. 

Aunt  M.  And  yet  he  beat  you. 

Major.  Ha ! Ha ! Minerva — Minerva,  if  you  were  a man — 

Aunt  M.  I only  pay  you  for  gratuitous  insults  to  me. 
You  are  an  ungrateful,  goutish,  unreasonable,  highly  seasoned 
individual.  And  the  man  did  pick  up  the  rose  I dropped. 
And  you  look  forty  years  older  than  I am,  and  you’ll  have 
gout  in  both  feet  yet.  [Exit. 

Major.  If  Minerva  were  not  my  own  sister  I should  say 
my  family  possessed  fools.  No  experience,  young,  a had 
player,  a dolt— and  yet  he  beat  me.  Me,  Andrew  Turlington 
the  crack  player  of  the  regiment!  Bah ! a tig  for  the  senti- 
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inent  that  makes  me  think  of  what  Marian’s  mother  would 
have  liked  her  to  have  in  the  way  of  a husband.  She  marries 
Jonathan  Chester  to-night.  She  does — she  does.  [Exit. 

Enter  Plodder.  He  carries  hat-box  and  open  book.  Hat  on  head. 

Plodder.  I find  the  door  left  accommodatingly  open,  and 
I enter.  I may  be  a trifle  absent-minded,  but  I come  out  all 
right,  as  I shall  in  this  case,  which  is  sadly  interfering  with 
the  finishing  of  my  book  on  the  art  of  cultivating  the  mejn- 
ory.  Let  me  see!  (Consults  book.)  Ninety-seven  girl  chil- 
dren found  in  the  month  of  May,  fifteen  years  ago.  I have 
traced  seventy-eight  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  grandmoth- 
ers. And  none  of  them  my  daughter.  I am  not  the  father 
of  a grandmother.  Shall  I ever  forget  that  day  fifteen  years 
back!  Never!  Let  me  see!  ( Consults  book.)  I had  just 
misplaced  her  mother  in  a confectionery  shop,  where  she 
had  gone  for  an  ounce — or  was  it  a pound? — or  a ton? — of 
peppermint-stick.  I walked  the  city,  my  child’s  hand  in 
mine,  wondering  what  candy-shop  it  was.  Suddenly  I saw 
a book  on  the  faults  of  memory  on  a book-stand.  I looked 
at  it,  merely  looked  at  it.  When,  a month  later,  I remembered 
the  child  I could  not  find  her.  Having  the  natural  feelings 
of  a father,  I have  been  looking  for  her — at  intervals — ever 
since.  I have  also  been  looking  for  her  mother.  I heard 
that  there  was  a girl  in  this  house — ( Looks  at  stove.)  That 
fire  is  nearly  out.  ( Puts  Aunt  Minerva’s  fan  on  shovel  and  so 
into  stove.  Puts  hat-box  on  table , opens  it,  carefully  deposits 
fire-shovel  in  it,  and  puts  hat  in  coal-scuttle.)  I am  glad  they 
gave  me  a box  with  my  new  hat ; it  is  so  convenient.  Let 
me  see ! ( Seats  himself  and  refers  to  book.)  Number  forty’s  eyes 
were  not  pairs.  And  she  had  not  my  initials  on  her  arm. 
That  was  a brilliant  idea  of  mine,  to  mark  my  wife  and  my 
little  one  with  my  initials.  I can  easily  identify  them  as 
my  property —when  I find  them.  Number  forty-one;  aged 
fifty— my  age.  Number  forty-two;  aged  eleven.  My  girl  was 
five  about  fifteen  years  ago,  so  she  must  be  more  than  eleven 
now.  If  I could  only  recollect  her  name,  my  dear  little 
daughter.  She  was  named  after  her  mother.  I am  sure  I 
must  have  called  her  mother  by  some  name  or  other.  My 
adored  wife,  who  goes  around  the  world  like  my  tomb- 
stone, my  initials  on  her  arm!  And  then (Consults book.) 
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Leigh  ( looking  in,  aside).  So  there  you  are,  you  ossified  old 
atom,  you  degenerate  microbe.  Why  you  are  a mummy. 
Now  for  it!  (Advancing)  Sir! 

Plodder.  Number  fifty-one  had  red  hair  and  complained 
of  people  referring  to  white  horses  in  her  presence. 

Leigh  (clapping  him  on  the  shoulder) . Sir!  I say,  sir. 

Plodder.  Number  fifty-three  had  been  married  twice  and 
divorced  three  times;  or,  was  it  the  other  way? 

Leigh.  Sir! 

Plodder.  Ah!  (Rises  and  shakes  Leigh  by  the  hand)  Oh, 
how  are  you!  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  but  I am 
very  glad  that  you  know  me.  Father  and  mother  well? 

Leigi-i  ( pulling  his  hand  away).  Sir,  are  you  indifferent  to 
all  pretensions  to  decency?  Are  you  a thorough  reprobate? 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  I know  why  you  are  here. 

Plodder.  Yes?  What  beautiful  intelligence — yes,  I 
came — bless  my  life,  what  did  I come  for?  The  fact  is  I am 
slightly  absent-minded,  and— but  my  book  will  remind  me. 

Leigh.  You  came  on  account  of  a young  lady. 

Plodder.  Ah!  thank  you.  I have  heard  of  walking  dic- 
tionaries, but  you  are  a perambulating  encyclopedia,  a 
locomotory  diary,  as  it  were.  So  I did— I came  on  account 
of  a young  lady.  True ! true ! 

Leigh.  That  young  lady  will  never  willingly  be  yours. 

Plodder.  Then  she  must  be  mine  unwillingly.  I am 
sorry,  but  she  really  cannot  help  being  mine. 

Leigh.  Do  you  know  who  that  young  lady  is? 

Plodder.  I ought  to.  Though  for  the  time  being  ner 
name  has  escaped  me.  I— I — 

Leigh  (with  an  exclamation).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
do  not  hold  her  of  sufficient  value  to  remember  her  name? 

Plodder.  My  young  friend,  you  delude  yourself.  I love 
her,  I adore  her.  But  I am  writing  a volume  upon  the 
dexterity  of  cultivating  the  memory,  and  have  been  doing 
so  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  am  so  engrossed  in  my 
work  that  I have  become  a trifle  absent-minded.  The 
young  woman  in  question  is  no  doubt  charming.  Her  moth- 
er was  so  before  her, — my  darling  what-you-may-call-her. 

Leigh.  You  knew  her  mother!  Then  let  that  mother 
speak  for  her. 

Plodder.  No  one  would  be  more  pleased  than  I if  that 
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could  be  brought  about.  I have  been  wishing  it  for  the  past 
fifteen  years, — ever  since  I lost  her. 

Leigh,  Lost  whom  ? 

Plodder.  Her  mother,  my  first  love. 

Leigh.  Her  mother  your  first  love  ? 

Plodder.  The  woman  whom  I selected  from  the  world 
of  women  to  wear  my  initials. 

Leigh.  Mother ! Do  I understand  you  to  say  her  mother? 

Plodder.  My  young  friend  you  shall  have  the  first  copy 
of  my  book  on  the  cultivation  of  the  memory.  You  need  it. 
Jtwill  be  finished  in  the  year — let  me  see!  {Ref ers  to  book.) 

Leigh.  You — you— oh,  my  brain  reels! 

Enter  Marian . 

Marian.  Guy!  Guy!  ( Sees  Plodder.)  Oh,  horror! 

Leigh.  Horror!  It  is  worse  than  horror.  It  is  blasphemy. 
This  man  your  father  selects  as  your  husband,  loved  your 
mother  before  you. 

Plodder  ( looking  up).  Oh,  there  you  are!  So  you  are  she, 
eh?  Well  {shocking  hands  with  her),  how  are  you?  Would 
you  mind  roiling  up  your  sleeve,  my  sweet  one? 

Marian.  How  dare  you  touch  me ! And  know  this,  that 
though  my  father — 

Plodder.  Surely,  I forgot  there  was  such  a thing  as  pa- 
rental authority.  Roll  up  your  sleeve. 

Marian.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  outrage? 

Plodder.  Don’t  you  belong  to  me?  ( Looks  at  book.) 

Leigh  ( coming  between  them).  Not  yet.  Marian,  give  me 
permission,  and  I throw  this  man  from  the  house. 

Marian.  My  father  bid  him  come. 

Leigh.  If  you  do  not  give  me  permission  to  eject  him, 
your  refusal  will  be  synonymous  with  bidding  him  stay  and 
carry  out  your  father’s  wishes. 

Marian.  Iiow  can  I help  myself?  You  would  beat  papa 
at  chess,  and  you  would  say  that  aunt  Minerva’s  wig  wobbled. 

Leigh.  That  is  enough.  You  accede  to  your  father’s 
wishes.  Then  I leave  you. 

Marian.  If  you  leave  me  thus  we  part  forever.  Farewell ! 

Enter  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Here  comes  the  cat.  ( Leigh  and.  Marian  run  off.) 

I heard  them  quarreling  so  1 thought  it  best  to  refer  to 
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Minerva.  (Sees  Plodder.)  Conscience!  So  this  is  the 
husband!  What  a moth-eaten  specimen.  And  reading  a 
book  as  though  nothing  was  going  on.  What  an  ideal  father 
he’d  make.  (Goes  to  him.)  Oh,  you  villain  of  the  deepest  dye ! 

Plodder  (looking  up).  Well,  you  haven’t  rolled  up  your 
sleeve  yet. 

Fanny.  My  sleeve ! What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? Oh, 
you  cannibal,  you  Fee-jee  Islander! 

Plodder.  I should  like  to  see  your  arm. 

Fanny.  My  arm ! 

Plodder.  Your  arm,  I say,  and  stop  this  nonsense. 

Fanny.  And  you  are  the  husband  that  is  to  be ! 

Plodder.  I am  the  husband  that  is. 

Fanny.  What!  (Screams.)  You  are  manned  already? 

Plodder.  We  certainly  are.  I have  sent  my  wife  to  a 
confectionery  shop, — I forget  where.  Married ! why  I should 
say  so.  (Reads  book.) 

Fanny.  Oh,  it  was  done  while  I was  away!  Poor  Mr. 
Leigh!  Oh,  why  didn’t  I come  in  sooner  and  stop  it,  I who 
love  her  so.  Oh — you  terrible  old  creature!  How  dare  you 
do  such  a dreadful  thing  in  cold  blood  ? 

Plodder.  Yes,  it  was  terrible.  But  we’ll  make  it  up 
when  we  meet.  Come,  let  me  see  your  arm. 

Fanny.  I’ll  let  you  see  my  hand  (beating  him),  and  she 
shall  be  divorced  from  you,  she  shall,  she  shall.  [Exit,  crying. 

Plodder.  Good  gracious ! She’s  not  the  same. girl ! Then 
there’s  two  of  her.  She  couldn’t  have  developed  into  twins  ? 
Which  is  mine?  That  last  one  has  tenacious  fingers.  My ! 
how  they  do  stick  to  hair.  And  she  is  going  to  divorce  my 
wife  from  me ! She  will  have  one  excellent  plea, — desertion 
of  fifteen  years  standing.  Let  me  see ! ( Consults  book.) 

Enter  Aunt  Minerva. 

Aunt  M.  I certainly  smell  burning  feathers.  (Goes  to  stove, 
shrieks  and  pulls  out  her  fan.) 

Plodder,  (abstractedly).  Eh!  Oh,  I beg  jmur  pardon. 

A unt  M.  Who  put  my  pet  fan  in  the  stove  ? (Sees  Plodder.) 
Who  are  you,  sir? 

Plodder.  I am  writing  a volume  on  the  ease  of  acquiring 
a good  memory  and  it  has  made  me  a trifle  absent-minded. 
I very  much  fear  that  I looked  upon  your  fan  in  the  light  of 
fuel,  and  — but  you  have  not  let  me  see  your  arm. 
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Aunt  M.  My  arm  ! Your  meaning? 

Plodder.  1 am  endeavoring  to  rectify  an  old  mistake. 
Aunt  M.  An  old  mistake  ? If  you  presume  to  refer  to  me — 
Plodder.  1 am  not  so  sure  that  I do.  You  are  about 
seventfy-one. 

Aun  p M.  Seventy -one  ? I am  forty. 

Pi. odder.  Yes  you  are.  You’re  seventy-one. 

Aunt  M.  Seventy -one  what? 

Plodder.  Seventy-one  arms. 

Aunt  M.  Really — ohi  {Simpers.)  I see!  I see!  You  are 
an  artist.  You  have  heard  of  my  figure— a gentleman 
has  written  a sonnet  upon  my  curls.  Well— ah— my  arm 
may  not  be  perfection,  may  be  aristocratically  thin,  as  it 
were— but  why  do  you  wish  to  see  it? 

Plodder.  I heard  of  you. 

Aunt  M.  Really.  Such  is  the  fate  of  certain  women;  no 
matter  where  we  go  men  pursue  us.  If,  sir,  you  design  to 
paint  a Venus,  ora  Juno —positively,  this  is  embarrassing! 
Plodder.  My  dear,  don’t  be  timid. 

Aunt  M.  Oh,  I’m  not,  but  really,  sir,  your  affectionate 
epithets  add  to  my  perturbation. 

Plodder.  Then  you  acknowledge  that  a something  with- 
in you  tells  you  that  I am  he? 

Aunt  M.  Oh,  sir,  spare  the  natural  feelings  of  my  sex  ! 
The  suddenness  of  it  all— the  romance  of  it  all— the— the— 
oh,  give  me  a little  time  to  collect  myself. 

Plodder.  Not  at  all.  There  has  been  too  much  collection 
of  time  alread}L  I have  been  looking  for  you — at  intervals 
— for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Aunt  M.  Fifteen  years ! Oh,  had  I but  known  it ! 
Plodder.  I will  be  a father  to  you. 

Aunt  M.  I I do  feel  girlish.  But  really  you  are  not  so 
old  yourself. 

P.. odder.  Well,  now  that  I have  found  you — ( Looks  up.) 
Why,  you  are  neither  of  the  others.  There  are  three  of  you. 
Aunt  M.  Three  of  me! 

Plodder.  Don’t  be  precipitous  like  the  tenacious  fingered 
one.  Let  me  see!  {Consults  book.) 

Aunt  M.  But  you  have  been  looking  for  me  for  fifteen 
years.  Such  devotion — such  persistency  of  a reigning  idea. 
Plodder  {dream ilj).  Fifteen  years. 
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Aunt  M.  And  you  will  be  as  a father  to  me ! Sir,  I will 
not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you.  I am  yours.  ( Falls 
into  his  arms.) 

Enter , the  Major. 

Major.  What!  what!  What  have  we  here?  Minerva, 
have  you  gone  childish?  What  does  this  mean? 

Aunt  M.  Oh,  brother,  he  has  been  looking  for  me  for 
fifteen  years.  Fifteen  years! 

Major.  Who  has?— who  has? 

Aunt  M.  This — this  delightful  gentleman. 

Major.  Jonathan  Chester,  the  man  who  will  marry  your 
niece  this  evening,  ma’am. 

Aunt  M.  (shrieking  and  jumping  away)  What!  the  man 
who  sonnetized  my  curls ! 

Major.  Sir,  1 demand  an  explanation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary conduct. 

Plodder.  I have  been  guilty  of  no  conduct,  extraordinary 
or  ordinary.  1 am  here  for  the  most  laudable  of  purposes. 
1 am  here  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a young  woman. 

Major.  My  daughter,  sir. 

Plodder.  I think  not  your  daughter. 

Aunt  M.  He  means  me. 

Plodder.  You  are  his  daughter?  You  certainly  are  not 
mine. 

Aunt  M.  I — T — 

Major.  Explain,  sir,  explain. 

Aunt  M.  He  has  explained,  Major — he  thought  I was 
your  daughter. 

Plodder.  I think  I must  be  in  an  insane  hospital.  Let 

me  see!  (Consults  book.) 

Major.  You  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a young 
lady,  sir?  Answer  me. 

Plodder.  I am  most  certainly  here  for  the  purpose  you 
ascribe  to  me. 

Aunt  M.  And  here  she  is— you  have  been  looking  for  me 
for  fifteen  years. 

Plodder.  Are  you  sure?  Indeed  (to  Major),  I am  a 
trifle:  absent-minded  through  writing  a volume  on  the — 

Major.  Answer  me  one  question— don’t  you  make  a fool 
of  yourself,  Minerva! — Do  you  play  chess? 

Plodder.  I am  too  absent-minded  to  play  any  thing — un- 
less it  be  a bass-drum. 
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Major.  Then  come  to  my  arms,  my  son,  that  is  to  be. 
Aunt  M.  ( embracing  him.)  Brother  that  is  to  be,  you  mean. 
Plodder.  Help!  Help!  Fire!  Murder! 


Fanny.  There  he  is.  He  said  he  was  already  married  to 
her  and  she’d  gone  to  get  confectionery. 

Aunt  M.  Married  to  whom? 

Fanny.  Miss  Marian. 

Major  (to  Leigh).  What  are  you  doing  here,  sir? 

Leigh.  I am  here  to  bid  farewell  to  hope  and  happiness. 
When  your  daughter  can  thus  deceive  me  there  remains  for 
me  nothing  but  to  say  adieu ! 

Marian.  Guy ! 

Leigh.  Never,  madam.  Your  maid  asserts  that  you  are 
this  man’s  wife. 

Fanny.  He  told  me  so. 


Marian.  Oh,  what  means  this  terrible  confusion? 

Aunt  M.  Why  he  told  me  he  had  been  looking  for  me 
for  fifteen  years. 

Leigh.  He  told  me  he  had  loved  Marian’s  mother. 

Major.  My  wife!  But  (to  Leigh)  we  will  settle  this  fam- 
ily affair  between  ourselves,  sir.  Will  you  leave  my  house! 

Leigh.  I am  going.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Chester,  I wish  you 
joy  of  your  husband. 

Marian.  When  you  insult  me  thus  it  is  indeed  time  that 
we  should  part,  and — 

Fa n ny.  Here  comes  the  cat ! No,  she’s  already  here.  Oh 
(it) ling  to  Plodder  and  shaking  him),  what  do  you  mean  by 
this?  Tell  me,  or  I’ll  put  an  end  to  your  invaluable  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Leigh,  don’t  go — Miss  Marian,  don’t  let  him  go — 
Miss  Minerva —Major — 

Pi. odd er  (calling).  Help!  Flelp!  She’s  the  heavy-handed 
one.  (Fanny  shakes  book  from  his  hand.  As  it  falls  a paper 
drops  from  it.)  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes;  there  it  is — there’s  the  pa- 
per. As  I came  in  a man  asked  me  to  hand  that  to  Major 
Turlington.  Being  a trifle  absent-minded  I forgot  all  about 
it.  {Flanges  forward,  gets  paper  and  hands  it  to  Major.  Fanny 
still  holds  him.  Major  opens  paver.) 

Major.  What!  what!  what  have  we  here!  Another 
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insult!  ( Reads? ) “Sir;— The  practical  joke  of  asking  me 
to  be  the  husband  of  your  daughter,  a lad}^I  have  never 
seen,  is  beyond  bearing.  I am  not  such  an  old  fool  but 
I can  see  that  you  are  jeering  at  me.  I am  a very  bash- 
ful man,  but  I will  say  that  in  a modest  way  I have  for 
years  loved  your  sister—” 

Aunt  M.  What  is  that?  Oh  ! 

Major.  “ And  I shall  not  ask  her  now  to  be  my  wife 
when  you  can  thus  insult  me.  Only  last  week  I picked  up 
a rose  which  she  had  dropped,  and  I wear  it  next  my  heart. 

Jonathan  Chester.” 

Aunt  M.  Oh,  he  will  not  ask  me  to  be  his  wife,  won’t  he! 
Where’s  my  bonnet?  [Exit. 

Marian.  Oh,  Guy  {going  to  him ) ! 

Major  {to  Plodder).  Then,  sir,  who  are  you? 

Fanny.  What  are  you ? 

Plodder.  Let  me  consult  my  book.  {Reads.)  “ Fisher 
Plodder  is  my  name,  America  is  my  nation,  any  where  is  my 
dwelling-place — ” 

Fanny  (; putting  her  hands  to  her  head).  Oh,  my  good  gra- 
cious ! Oh,  my ! 

Plodder.  I am  slightly  absent-minded.  I have  for 
twenty  years  been  writing  a book  on  the  method  of  acquir- 
ing a reliable  memory.  It  will  be  a text  book— when  it  is 
finished. 

Major.  Go  on  ! go  on! 

Plodder.  Some  years  ago  I misplaced  my  wife.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I lost  my  little  daughter.  I am  looking  for  both. 
1 heard  that  in  this  house  was  a young  woman — 

Leigh.  Yes,  yes — 

Plodder.  AVho  did  not  know  who  were  her  parents. 

Major.  Well? 

Plodder.  I found  not  one  young  woman,  but  three  young 
women.  That  is,  one  of  them  had  been  young  once.  Being 
slightly  absent-minded  I did  not,  for  the  time  being,  know 
one  from  the  other.  Now  I know  there  are  three  women 
here,  two  men,  and  all  in  an  advanced  state  of  mental  de- 
composition. I will  go  where  insanity  is  not  held  at  such  a 
high  premium.  I have  {going  to  hat-box)  some  dignity  left 
me.  {Pats  fire-shovel  on  his  head,  and  picks  up  hat-box.)  I will 
go  and  reflect  upon  the  ridiculous  side  of  human  nature. 
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Fanny.  Stay ! 

Major.  Girl,  bold ! 

Fanny.  The  girl  won’t  hold.  I have  possibly  found  an 
impossible  father.  {To  Plodder.)  What  marks  were  about 
the  person  of  your  misplaced  daughter?  You  asked  to  see 
my  arm  — 

Marian.  And  mine — 

Plodder.  My  daughter  and  her  mother  were  marked,  for 
possible  contingencies,  with  my  initials.  I would  know 
your  mother  if  I saw  her — {Fanny  and  Plodder  converse,  aside.) 

Major  {To  Leigh).  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter.  Leave  my  house! 

Marian.  And  I go  with  him. 

Major.  You  dare — 

Marian.  After  what  has  occurred  I refuse  to  be  separated 
from  him  I love. 

Major.  You  would  marry  the  man  who  beats  your  father 
at  chess! 

Fanny  ( rushing  fortewd,  dragging  Plodder  with  her).  Behold 
the  duke,  the  prince,  the  learned  man — my  long-lost  father! 
Behold  upon  ray  arm  the  evidences  of  his  paternity— F P. 
— Fisher  Plodder.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  —the  verse  he 
recited,  my  mother  taught  me  in  infancy  in  case  I should 
lose  him— “ Fisher  Plodder  is  his  name,  America  is  his  na- 
tion, any  where  is  his  dwelling-place,  and  memory  his  salva- 
tion/’ 

PLODDen.  My  daughter,  oh,  my  daughter! 

Fanny  {to  Major).  And,  sir,  don’t  turn  this  young  man 
away.  I witnessed  that  game  of  chess,  and— and  Mr.  Leigh, 
lie — (faintly,)  oh! 

Major.  \ 

Leigh.  [ Well? 

Marian,  j 

Plodder  {aside  to  Fanny).  Say  he  cheated. 

Fanny  {loudly).  He  cheated  ! (Faints  in  her  father's  arms.) 

Plodder.  My  daughter,  what  a memory  she  has. 

Major.  Cheated!  cheated!  Then  you  did  not  win  tin* 
game  honorably  ? You  dolt,  you  mere  lad,  you  execrabl  * 
player — Leigh,  my  boy,  take  her,  make  her  happy.  You 
can’t  play  chess  worth  a cent.  And — ha!  ha!  {Enter  Aunt 
Minerva  in  bonnet  and  shawl.)  Wliat  have  we  here? 
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Aunt  M.  Yes,  may  you  be  happy,  now  that  I am  about  to 
be  happy.  I heard  all  outside,  Fanny,  I congratulate  you 
on  the  finding  of  a father  who  has  been  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing my  prospects  in  life. 

Plodder.  Come,  daughter,  let  us  go  see  if  we  can  find 
your— your — let  me  see— (Consults  book.)  your  mother, 
marked  like  a handkerchief  with  my  initials. 

Aunt  M.  Take  me  with  you!  take  me  with  you! 

Major.  Minerva,  he  cheated— gad, he  cheated.  Ha!  Ha! 

At. nt  M.  He  did  no  such  thing. 

Leigh. 


Aunt  M.  ( crushing  Plodder's  hat  on  his  head.)  Oh,  that ! 
What’s  that  to  me?  I am  going — 

Major.  Where? 

Aunt  M.  To  find  the  man  who  wears  my  rose  next  his 
heart — who  has  bashfully  loved  me  for  years — who  wrote  a 
sonnet  ( meaningly  to  Leigh)  on  my  hair — my  hair. 

Major.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Plodder.  Come,  daughter,  your  mother  may  still  be 
purchasing  mint-stick.  Come,  madam  (to  Aunt  M.)  you  help 
me  to  find  my  wife,  and  I’ll  help  you  to  find  your  husband. 
And  all  happiness  here!  And  three  cheers  for  my  success 
in  finding  my  daughter. 

Fanny.  No,  three  cheers  for  Miss  Marian  and  Mr.  Leigh. 

Aunt  M.  No,  three  cheers  for  modest  Jonathan  Chester. 

Major.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  No,  no,  a thousand  times,  no. 
Three  cheers  for  the  man  wrho  cheats  me  at  chess!  Hip! — 

Leigh.  Hold ! Hold ! Rather,  let  it  be  three  cheers  and 
a tiger  for  the  man  who  has  brought  all  this  happiness  about, 
the  absent-minded  man,  the  man  who  cannot  play  a game 
of  chess — 

Major  (hotly).  Meaning  me,  sir? 

Leigh.  Fanny’s  father. 

Cheers— Fanny  and  Plodder  bowing  right  and  left , as 
Curtain  falls. 


Marian, 

Major. 

Fanny. 
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REST  FOR  THE  WEARY.-Emma  F.  Swing!  e. 

Oh,  where  shall  a wandering  pilgrim  through  life, 

By  care  and  by  sorrow  oppressed, 

Find  rest  from  his  labors,  or  cease  from  the  strife, 

Or  peace  for  his  grief-Kden  breast  ? 

I ask  of  the  mountains,  the  meadows,  and  trees, 

I ask  of  the  winds  and  the  sea  ; 

But  list  to  the  answer  that’s  echoed  from  these : 

“No  rest  for  the  weary  in  me.” 

But  surely  there’s  rest  mid  the  blessings  of  earth, 

As  the  world  with  its  pleasures  moves  on, 

But  to  taste  of  its  sweetness  to  sorrow  gives  birth, 

For  we  grasp  them  and  lo  ! they  are  gone. 

Then  I ask  of  the  penitent  kneeling  in  prayer, 

Where  rest  for  the  weary  can  be, 

And  a “still,  small  voice”  I hear  whispering  there, 

“ 0 weary  one,  come  unto  me ! ” 

A princess  imprisoned  on  Britain’s  fair  isle, 

In  castle  so  cheerless  and  dim, 

Found  sweet  consolation  in  reading  the  while 
The  promises  given  by  Him. 

In  slumbers  the  Bible  had  pillowed  her  head; 

And  her  dreams  were  of  captives  set  free, 

For  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  had  whispered  and  said: 
“ 0 weary  one,  come  unto  me  ! ” 

Her  comfort  by  day  and  he’'  pillow  by  night; 

A friend  in  her  cell  to  abide ; 

She  found  in  its  pages  a heavenly  light, 

When  the  light  of  the  world  was  denied. 

And  when  her  sweet  spirit  from  bondage  had  fled 
And  her  soul  was  forever  set  free, 

Her  cheek  was  still  pressing  the  pages  that  said: 

“ 0 weary  one,  come  unto  me ! ” 

Blest  thought!  that  a heaven’s  prepared  for  us  all, 
When  life  and  its  trials  are  past, 

And  we  who  are  waiting  to  hear  the  glad  call, 

Shall  rest  from  our  labors  at  last ; 

For  man  cannot  wander  away  from  his  care, 

Though  his  home  be  on  land  or  on  sea  ; 

For  a “still,  small  voice”  will  be  whispering  there, 

“0  weary  one,  come  unh>  me!” 

3* 
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ONLY  A SMILE.— Florence  McCurdy. 

’Tvvas  only  a smile  that  was  given 
From  a friend  that  I chanced  to  meet, 
With  a face  as  bright  as  a sunbeam, 

In  the  busy  walks  of  the  street. 

My  soul  was  in  darkness  and  sorrow, 

And  my  heart  all  burdened  with  pain; 
And  tears  to  my  eyelids  came  welling, 

And  I strove  to  stay  them  in  vain. 

’Twas  only  a smile  that  was  given, 

And  the  donor  went  on  her  way, 

Yet  it  brought  to  my  heart  a sweetness 
Through  the  whole  of  that  live-long  day* 
’Twas  a glance  so  tender  and  hopeful, 

So  sweet  and  so  loving  and  true, 

That  my  troubles— I quite  forgot  them, 
And  I found  myself  smiling  too. 


A FAIRY  TALE.— E.  F.  Turner. 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a very  small  child  all 
alone  in  the  streets  of  a great  big  city  in  a great  big  world. 

Now  this  child,  unlike  all  the  children  ever  heard  of 
in  fairy  tales,  was  not  the  daughter  of  a great  king  and 
queen,  and  she  didn’t  wear  a frock  trimmed  with  jewels, 
and  she  didn’t  have  lots  and  lots  of  nurses  to  look  after 
her,  and  she  wasn’t  the  heiress  to  the  crown  of  a country, 
where  all  the  pavements  were  made  of  solid  silver,  the 
area  railings  of  polished  steel,  the  king’s  palace  of  ivory, 
and  his  throne  of  pure  gold,  with  so  many  precious  stones 
sticking  out  of  it  that  it  was  quite  uncomfortable  to  sit 
down  upon.  No!  she  was  simply  a very  small  girl  in- 
deed, with  nothing  of  the  proper  fairy-tale  small  girl 
about  her  at  all. 

She  didn’t  quite  know  how  it  was  that  she  came  to  be 
all  alone.  She  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  a room  some- 
where near  the  sky  ; at  least  she  thought  it  was  near  the 
sky  because  the  clouds  seemed  close  to  her  when  she 
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climbed  up  on  a chair  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  room  was  right  at  the  top  of  ever  so  many  stairs. 
She  seemed  to  recall,  too,  that  the  room  was  very  bare 
and  empty,  and  that  she  had  often  been  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  cold  there,  and  that  her  mother  had  been 
there,  lying,  on  a bed  and  looking,  oh ! so  pale  and  thin, 
and  had  told  her  that  she  was  going  away  to  leave  her, 
but  that  they  should  meet  again  in  a bright,  beautiful 
country.  And  she  remembered  too, — and  as  she  re= 
inembered  it  the  tears  came  into  two  little  eyes  and  she 
sobbed ' piteously, — she  remembered  that  one  day  her 
mother’s  face  looked  whiter,  much  whiter,  than  before, 
and  that  she  lay  quite  still  and  made  no  answer  when 
the  little  girl  called  to  her.  And  then  some  rough 
woman  had  told  the  child  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and 
that  the  room  was  wanted  for  some  one  else,  and  she 
must  go. 

And  so  she  had  put  on  a little  threadbare  jacket  and 
a little  torn  hat,  through  many  holes  in  which  her  golden 
hair  peeped  out,  and  had  gone  away  all*  alone — it  might 
have  been  yesterday,  to-day,  she  knew  not  when — out  into 
the  streets  of  that  great  big  city  in  that  great  big  world. 

It  was  a winter’s  evening,  that  once  upon  a time,  and 
the  snow  was  falling  fast,  and  it  was  very  cold.  The 
little  child  was  thinly  clad  (unlike  a proper  fairy-tale 
child),  and  had  had  no  food  for  a long  time, — years,  it 
seemed  to  her. 

As  her  little  steps  wandered  on,  she  passed  a great 
many  shops,  and  saw  heaps  and  heaps  of  warm  clothing 
and  food  inside  great  windows,  lighted  up  with  ever  so 
many  bright  lights  ; and  she  wondered  how  it  was  that 
she  was  so  cold  and  hungry,  and  why  some  one  did  not 
come  out  of  one  of  the  big  shops  and  give  her  clothing 
and  food ; and  she  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  all 
those  things  should  be  inside  the  big  windows  that  she 
could  just  look  into  when  she  stood  on  tip-toe,  while  she 
was  standing  there,  such  a very  tiny  girl  and  wanting 
ever  so  little  of  what  she  saw. 
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The  little  child  looked  wistfully  into  the  big  bright 
windows  one  after  another,  but  she  shook  and  shivered 
so  that  she  ran  on  at  last  although  she  felt  very  strange 
and  heavy  and  giddy,  and  she  ran  and  ran  until  she 
found  that  she  had  passed  away  from  the  bright  lights 
and  was  in  a dark  road  in  which  the  snow  was  lying 
much  more  thickly,  and  looking  much  whiter,  than  in 
the  streets  through  which  she  had  gone. 

The  little  girl’s  limbs  wTould  carry  her  no  farther,  and 
she  half  sank  down  in  the  snow  ; but  she  saw  suddenly, 
looming  out  in  the  dark  by  the  wayside,  a large,  wooden 
shed,  the  door  of  which  was  standing  wide  open,  and, 
turning  her  fast-failing  steps  to  it,  she  crept  timidly  in- 
side. It  was  quite  dark  there,  and  she  lay  down  on  the 
floor  with  her  little  head  pillowed  against  a piece  of 
wood. 

Wondering  drowsily  why  it  was  that  she  had  ceased 
to  be  hungry  or  cold,  and  why  her  limbs  seemed  as  if 
they  had  no  feeling  at  all,  the  child  lay  there,  and  grad- 
ually her  eyes  closed. 

Suddenly  she  became  conscious  of  a dazzling  light; 
and  looking  up  she  saw  a beautiful  fairy  standing  by  her 
side,  with  w7hite  rustling  wings,  and  a halo  of  light  shin- 
ing all  round  her.  She  was  looking  down  on  the  child 
with  a look  of  sweet  compassion  on  her  face. 

“ Little  one,”  said  the  fairy  in  a soothing,  gentle  voice, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  bent  over  the  child  and  stroked  the 
small  face,  “welcome  into  fairyland.” 

The  child  looked  round  her  in  speechless  wonder,  and 
behold ! the  dark  wooden  shed  had  vanished  and  she 
was  lying  on  a grassy  bank,  surrounded  by  lovely  flow- 
ers of  all  colors,  and  the  sun  was  shining  above,  and 
birds  were  singing  all  about  her,  and  near  her  troops  of 
children  all  dressed  in  dazzling  white  were  at  play, 
making  the  air  ring  with  joyous  peals  of  laughter  that 
seemed  just  to  chime  in  with  the  singing  of  the  birds ; 
and  fairies,  like  the  one  standing  by  her,  were  watching 
over  the  children  as  they  played, 
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Slie  was  so  filled  with  wonder  that  she  answered  not 
the  fairy,  and  again  the  sweet  voice  said: 

“ Little  one,  welcome  into  fairyland.” 

“ Am  I in  fairyland  ? ” answered  the  child  this  time. 
“ They  toe  k mother  away  from  me,  and  said  she  was 
dead,  and  told  me  to  go,  and  I was  very  cold  and  hun- 
gry, and  I ran  ever  so  far,  and  I thought  I was  lying 
down  in  a great  dark  place.  And  oh ! don’t  send  me 
away ; let  me  stay  here,  please,  please  let  me  stay  here, 
and  not  go  into  the  snow  again.  I am  such  a little  thing 
to  be  all  alone  in  the  great  big  streets,  and  I will  be  so 
good  if  I may  stay.” 

The  tears  started  into  the  child’s  eyes  as  she  pleaded 
hsr  cause,  and  the  fairy  stooped  down  and  kissed  them 
away. 

“ Yes,  my  child,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  fairyland, 
and  never  go  into  the  great  streets  again.” 

“Oh!  thank  you,”  said  the  child,  and  she  threw  her 
arms  around  the  still  bending  fairy,  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again. 

“Just  now,”  the  little  girl  said  presently,  “I  was,  oh! 
so  cold  and  hungry  and  tired,  and  now7 1 feel  so  peaceful 
and  rested,  and  as  if  I could  never  be  cold  and  hungry 
again.  Why  is  it?” 

“ There  is  neither  hunger  nor  cold  here,  my  little  one. 
The  sun  is  always  shining  as  you  see  it  now,  the  birds 
are  ever  singing  as  you  hear  them  now,  the  flowers  never 
fade,  and  the  leaves  never  fall,  and  those  children  now 
at  play  are  ever  bright  and  happy.  Many  little  travel- 
ers like  you  have  found  their  way  into  our  bright  land 
through  paths  of  sorrow  and  suffering ; but  see  them  now 
how  joyous  they  are.” 

The  fairy  pointed  to  the  group  of  children,  and  the 
little  girl  followed  the  movement  with  her  eyes.  She 
looked  in  silence  for  a minute,  and  then  she  spoke  again  : 

“ You  are  so  good  and  kind,  and  I seem  to  ask  so 
many  things,  but  oh  ! forgive  me  for  one  question  more. 
The  chilLen  that  I see,  have  their  mothers  been  taken 
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from  them  as  mine  was  taken  from  me?  and  will  they 
ever  be  with  them  again  ? ” 

“ My  darling,”  answered  the  fairy,  with  infinite  tender- 
ness in  her  voice,  “ they  have  already  seen  their  mothers 
again,  and  you  will  see  your  own  lost  mother.  Look  at 
me — look  into  my  face — you  knew  me  not  at  first,  but 
you  know  me  now,  oh ! you  know  me  now,  my  little  one.” 
The  child  looked  into  the  fairy’s  face  for  an  instant — 
the  word  “ Mother ! ” burst  from  her  lips,  and  the  two 
were  folded  in  each  other’s  arms. 


Next  day,  when  workmen  came  into  the  shed, 
They  found  a child  there,  lying  cold  and  dead. 
And  on  the  little  upturned  face  they  saw 
A smile  so  bright  and  joyous  that  in  awe 
The}'-  stood  uncovered.  But  the  mortal  clay 
Alone  was  there— the  soul  had  winged  its  way. 


“WE  ALL  LIKE  SHEEP.” 

“ We  all  like  sheep,”  the  tenors  shrill 
Begin,  and  then  the  church  is  still. 
While  back  and  forth  across  the  aisle 
Is  seen  to  pass  the  “ catching  ” smile. 

“ We  all  like  sheep,”  the  altos  moan 
In  low,  and  rich,  and  mellow  tone, 
While  broader  crows  the  merry  grin 
And  nose  gets  farther  off  from  chin. 

“ We  all  like  sheep,”  sopranos  sing 
Till  all  the  echoes  wake  and  ring; 

The  young  folks  titter,  and  the  rest 
Suppress  the  laugh  in  bursting  chest. 

“We  all  like  sheep,”  the  bassos  growl 
The  titter  grows  into  a howl, 

And  e’en  the  deacon’s  face  is  graced 
With  wonder  at  the  singer’s  taste. 

“ We  all  like  sheep,”  runs  the  refrain, 
And  then,  to  make  their  meaning  plain, 
The  singers  altogether  say, 

“ We  all  like  sheep  have  gone  astray.” 
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ORTHOGRAPHY.— Wade  Whipple. 

Marier ! Here’s  a letter  kuin 
From  my  ol’  friend  Kris  Bar; 

P’raps  yew  think  it  soun’s  more  plum 
To  call  ’im  Ivristofer. 

Heze  bort  a farm  out  West,  an’  here 
He  fills  this  letter  chok 
With  nuze  ov  what  he  raised  last  year, 
An’  tidin’s  ’bout  his  stock. 

But  what  gits  me  in  this,  ol’  gal, 

Iz  how  the  critter  spells. 

Kris  alters  wus  eriginal, 

But  sizzers!  How  it  tells 
Agin  a kollege  chap  ter  reed 
The  way  he  duz  upset 
The  parts  o’  speche ! it  puts  ter  seed 
My  spellin’  ettyket. 

I aint  at  spellin’  wat  the  Frentch 
’U’d  kail  ofay,  but,  Sis, 

I kalkerlate  I never  rentch 
The  alferbet  like  this — 

Just  lissen— here  heze  got  a wurd 
’Bout  what  heze  had  tew  pay 
For  ginny-hens,  an’  spells  the  burd 
“ G-u-i-n-e-a ! ” 

Git  out!  That  burd’d  yawp  frum  now 
Till  kingdom  kum  ter  heer 
Its  name  spelt  thataway ; but  how 
Duz  this  style  fit  yer  ear? 

Hiz  gote  is  spelt  “ g-o-a-t,” 

Hiz  kow  with  “ c,”  I swar, 

An’  heffer — wall,  that  jist  gits  me — 

“ H-e-i-f-e-r.” 

Now  aint  thet  fer  a kollege  man 
The  wust  yew  ever  heer? 

But  dog  my  cats!  I haint  began 
Ter  fish  out  all  ther  kweer, 
Dad-fetched,  all-fired  orthogerfy 
Thet’s  here— Marier,  say  ! 

Wot  sort  ofpeekok’s  spelt  with  P- 
“ E-a-c-o-c-k  ? ” 
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An’  now  heze  munkst  hiz  garden  weeds; 

Hiz  kaller’s  spelt  with  “ C- 
A-l-l-a;”  his  murtel  reeds 
“ M-y-r-t-l-e.” 

Thet’s  orful,  aint  it?  Wall,  jist  wait; 

Here’s  wun  thet  t’others  recks ! 

Hiz  fioks — like’s  bloomin’  at  ar  gate— 

Iz  “ p-h-l-o-x.” 

Great  Seezer ! Every  step  he  takes 
Heze  gettin’  wusser.  My ! 

A spellin’  bee  hiz  hunny  makes, 

It’s  “ h-o-n-e-y.” 

An’  landy  Moses!  Marcy  me! 

Heze  chuckt  the  books  away; 

Hiz  rooter-beggar  is  “ r-u- 
T-a-b-a-g-a ! ” 

Thar,  thar,  Marie r ! Ef  it  churns 
Yer  laugh  ter  that  ekstent 
I’ll  stop ; but  ’fore  the  thing  ajurns 
This  invite  he  hez  sent. 

He  wants  us  thar  on  Krismus  day, 

Ter  feest  on  fezent  pi ; 

Hiz  fezent  starts  “ p-h-e-a,” 

Hiz  Kris  “ C-h-r-i.” 

Thet  jist  gives  me  a pinter ; lie 
Return  hiz  komplerments, 

By  antserin’  in  thet  same  stile 
An’  spellin’  ’thout  no  sents. 

An’  when  the  enverlope  I ’dress, 

For  Kristofer,  I swar, 
lie  rite  it  “ C-h-r-i-s- 
T-o-p-h-e-r.” 


“ SHOUTIN’.”— F.  L.  Stanton. 

There’s  lots  an’  lots  of  people  (if  you’ll  just  believe  my 

song), 

What  says  we  shoutin’  Methodists  is  got  the  business  wrong. 
Well,  they’re  welcome  to  their  ’pinions,  but  of  one  thing  I’m 
secure  : 

1 1 they  ever  git  religion  they  will  shout  a hundred,  sure ! 

I was  once  into  a love-feast,  an’  talk  of  shoutin’ — why, 

It  almost  shook  the  windows  in  the  everlastin’  bky. 
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An’  the  Presbyterian  people — they  were  happy,  not  a few, 

An’  the  Baptist  brother  come  along  and  joined  the  shoutin’, 
too. 

I tell  you,  folks,  religion  is  a curious  kind  o’  thing ; 

It  gives  a man  a heart  to  pray,  a powerful  voice  to  sing! 

An’  if  you’ve  only  got  it — though  there  aint  no  shoutin’ 
heard — 

The  people’s  bound  to  see  it,  if  you  never  say  a word. 

In  this  little  church  at  Smith ville,  that  is  dear  to  one  and 
all, 

Where  the  footsteps  of  the  Master  in  the  mystic  silence  fall, 

As  He  walks  among  the  people  in  this  little  church,  if  we 

Only  had  some  old  time  shoutin’  how  much  better  it  would 
be. 

We’re  sailin’  in  the  same  old  ship,  no  matter  where  we 
roam ; 

The  Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  we’re  all  a-goin’  home ; 

An’  no  matter  how  we  travel,  by  our  different  creeds  enticed, 

We’ll  all  git  home  together  if  we’re  only  one  in  Christ ! 

The  paths  we  tread  are  sometimes  rough,  and  flowerless  is 
the  sod ; 

“This  world  is  not  a friend  of  grace  to  help  us  on  to  God.” 

But  the  lights  of  Canaan  shinin’  o’er  the  river's  crystal  tide 

Seem  to  woo  us  to  the  city  that  is  on  the  other  side. 

Then  let  us  sing  together,  for  we’re  bound  to  get  there  soon ; 

“On  the  other  side  of  Jordan”— will  some  brother  raise  the 
tune? 

“ Where  the  tree  of  life  is  bloomin’,”  sheddin’  blossoms  o’er 
the  foam, 

“There  is  rest  for  the  weary,”  an’  we’re  goin’,  goin’  home! 


A NIGPIT  RIDE  ON  THE  ENGINE.— Emma  Shaw. 

OVER  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

Beside  the  engine-driver  grim 
We  stand,  and,  in  the  twilight  dim, 

Look  out  upon  the  forest  wild, 

The  rocky  debris  heaped  and  piled 
About  the  track  wh,sre  shining  steel 
Outlines  the  way  for  truck  and  wheel. 

Like  flaming,  never-sleeping  eye 
The  head-light  Diazes;  as  we  fly, 
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Its  radiance  makes  the  gloom  more  dense; 

Each  heart  is  tilled  with  awe  intense  - 
That  man  should  ever  dare  to  try 
This  road  to  build  Tnongst  mountains  high, 
Through  caSons  weird,  and  gloomy  pass, 

By  rock-girt  lake  and  lone  morass. 

On  ! On,  until  we  seem  to  fly, 

Beneath  the  star-bespangled  sky! 

Huge  shapes  loom  up  on  either  side, — 

Like  Titan  giants  typified ; 

A transient  gleam  lights  up  the  snow 

Which  crowns  each  brow,  and  scarred  seams  show 

Where  swept  the  fearful  avalanche, 

Destroying  trees  both  root  and  branch, 

And  proving  its  all-potent  sway 
By  leaving  chaos  in  its  way. 

Now  some  lone  lake  reflects  our  light 
An  instant,  ere  ’tis  lost  to  sight, 

And  then  our  passing  gaze  we  fix 
On  river, — black  as  fabled  Styx,— 

Far,  far  beneath  us,  winding  through 
A canon  wild ; next  to  our  view 
A lone  night-watchman  holds  in  sight 
The  flag  which  signals,  “ Track  all  right!” 

Then’s  lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom, 

As  into  tunnel,  like  a tomb, 

We  swiftly  plunge,  and  with  a thrill 
Dash  onward  through  its  damp  and  chill. 

Emerging  from  this  cavern  dark 
We  see,  far  off,  a tiny  spark, 

Which  broadens  to  the  switchman’s  light, 

In  all  its  blaze  of  colors  bright, 

As  fast  we  thunder  to  the  town, 

Then  sudden  stop,  —the  brakes  hard  down, 

To  see — although  ’tis  past  midnight — 

Bronzed  faces,  ’neath  a glare  of  light, 

Look  out  with  curious  eager  stare 
The  little  while  we  linger  there, 

Ere,  by  that  almost  magic  wand 
The  train-conductor’s  waving  hand, 

We’re  started  on  our  westward  wav; 

For  trains,  like  time  and  tide,  r tay 
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For  laggards.  Swift  the  lights  recede, 

And  we  right  onward,  onward  speed! 

Where  fire  has  swept  across  the  land, 

Huge  trees,  like  ghoulish  figures,  stand 
Outreaching  branches  leafless,  bare, 

As  if  to  breathe  a voiceless  prayer 
That  Nature’ d grant  them  yet  once  more 
The  emerald  robes  they  wore  of  yore. 

On  trestled  bridge  we  slowly  go, 

O’er  Stygian  rivers  far  below, 

While  thund’rous,  deaf’ning  dash  and  roar 
Tell  how  tumultuous  waters  pour 
O’er  jagged  rocks,  in  foam-wreaths  white, 
Half  hidden  by  the  gloom  of  night. 

We  look  ahead,  and  with  a thrill, 

See  rifted  crags  crowd  closer  still 
About  our  track,  and  at  their  feet 
Wide-branching  pine  trees  seem  to  meet 
And  mingle.  Still  we  climb  the  steep, 
And  round  wild,  darksome  ledges  creep; 
Till,  far  before  us,  softly  gray, 

Eternal  hills  foretell  the  day. 

We  watch  the  faint  rose-tint  of  dawn 
Broaden  into  the  flush  of  morn, 

When,  suddenly,  each  flinty  spire 
A halo  wears  of  sunrise  fire! 

Up  comes  the  sun  ; the  mists  are  curled 
Back  from  the  solitary  world, 

Which  lies  about — behind — before! 

Our  strangely-wild  night  ride  is  o’er. 


DOMESTIC  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Andrew  Stewart. 

It  was  Sabbath  evening,  and  Bob  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
were  seated  at  either  side  of  the  fire,  crackin’  soberly  as 
befitted  the  time  and  the  occasion.  They  had  been  to 
church,  and  heard  a sermon  in  which  the  preacher  had 
denounced  hypocrisy  as  the  besetting  sin  of  the  age,  and 
pictured  what  a beautiful  world  this  would  be  if  every- 
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body  in  it  were  to  speak  the  simple  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

“ It  wis  a’thegither  a noble  piece  o’  oratory/’  Bob  was 
saying,  “ an’  it  wid  be  a grand  thing  for  humanity,  Mag- 
gie, if  we  could  a’  jist  act  up  to  the  advice  wre  got  the 
nicht.  Hoo  smoothly  and  sweetly  the  wheels  o’  life  wid 
gang  if  ilka  body  was  honest  and  truthfu’.” 

“ Weel,  I dinna  see  ony  use  in  preachin’,”  replied 
Mrs.  Johnston,  “if  folk  dinna  try,  at  least,  to  act  up  to 
what  they’re  tell’t.  I’m  sure,  Bob,  it  wid  be  guid  for 
baith  o’  us  to  ha’e  our  bit  fauts — for  there’s  naebody  free 
o’  them — pointed  oot  and  corrected  by  them  wha  ken 
maist  about  them.” 

“ Feth,  these  are  guid,  plain,  sensible  words  o’  yours, 
Maggie.  I’m  maybe  jist  as  free  frae  fauts  as  maist  folk, 
though  I’ll  admit  I’m  no  a’thegither  perfec’,  an’  I dinna 
ken  wha  should  be  sae  able  to  point  oot  a body’s  fauts 
an’  correct  his  failin’s  as  a man’s  ain  wife.  It’s  a capital 
idea.  Noo,  supposin’  we  begin  the  nicht,  Maggie,  an’, 
for  oor  ain  edification  an’  improvement,  tell  ane  anithei- 
o’  a’  the  wee  bit  defec’s  we  may  see  in  ilk  ither,  so  that 
wre  may  mend  oor  ways  an’  improve  oor  characters,  as 
guid  kirkgaun  folk  ocht  to  dae.” 

“But  hoo  div  ye  think  the  thing  ’ill  work,  Bob?” 

“ Nae  fear  o’t  workin’.  We  maun  jist  aye  keep  in 
min’  that  onything  said  is  for  oor  guid,  an’,  though  we 
maybe  dinna  like  it,  still  we  maun  jist  thole,  an’  mak’  the 
best  o’t.  Like  a laddie  talcin’  castor  ile,  we  may  grue 
an’  th raw  oor  mou’  a bittie,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
mauntak’  oor  moral  pheesic  like  sensible  folk.” 

“ An’  will  you  begin  ? ” 

“Weel,  I dinna  min’,  an’,  seein’  it’s  for  baith  oor  guids, 
I maun  jist  caution  ye  again  to  see  an’  tak’  onything 
said  in  guid  pairt.  Will  ye  min’  that,  na?  ” 

“ There’s  nae  fear  o’  me,”  replied  Mrs.  Johnston,  firmly. 
“ Ye’re  shorter  i’  the  grain  than  mo  a guid  bit,  an’  much 
likelier  to  lose  your  temper,  sae  ca’  awa’,  an  say  yer 
warst  aboot  me,  gin  ye  like.  It’ll  no  move  me,  no  a bit. 
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I can  stan’  finely  onything  ye  can  say  against  me,  if  ye 
only  speak  the  truth.” 

“ But  keep  in  min’,  Maggie,  the  warst  that  may  be 
said  is  a’  for  oor  betterment,  an’  no  to  hurt  oor  feelin’s. 
Keep  that  aye  in  view,  or  I’ll  no  begin.” 

“I’m  mindin’  that,  guidman,  so  gang  on  as  sune’s  ye 
like ; I’m  waitin’.” 

“ Weel,”  began  Bob,  dubiously,  “ I think  ye’ll  admit, 
Maggie,  that  it  wid  be  a great  improvement  in  this  hoose 
if  ye’d  rise,  say,  for  instance,  an  ’oor  earlier  in  the 
mornin’s  than  ye’re  in  the  habit  o’  daein’.” 

“I’ll admit  naething  o’  the  sort,  Bob  Johnston.  I get 
up  in  fine  time  to  dae  my  wark ; sae  what  mair  div  ye 
want  ? ” 

“There  ye  are,  noo,  awa’  wi’t  already,  before  I ha’e 
richt  got  begun.  Noo,  I’rn  sure,  Maggie,  ye  ken  it  has 
been  a lang  complaint  o’  mine  aboot  gettin’  my  tea  sae 
close  on  the  back  o’  my  parritch.” 

“ But  ye  ha’e  naething  to  compleen  aboot.  Be  thankfu’, 
guidman,  ye  get  tea  ava;  there’s  mony  a puir  creature 
has  to ” 

“ Tuits,  tuits,  Maggie,  that’s  no’  the  question  ava.  I’m 
sure  Willie  and  Jamsie  ha’e  often  to  sup  their  parritch 
jist  ploutin’  het  to  be  in  time  for  the  schule,  an’  escape 
palmies.” 

“Ye  may  talk  till  doomsday,  guidman,”  replied  Mrs. 
Johnston,  with  an  indignant  toss  of  her  head,  “but  ye’ll 
no  get  me  up  afore  eicht  o’clock,  sae  ye  may  let  that  flee 
stick  to  the  wa’.  Ye’ll  mak’  little  by  harpin’  on  that 
string.  I’ll  gi’e  ye  full  liberty  to  mak’  the  parritch  yer- 
seT  gin  yer  no’  pleased,  an’  surely  that’s  fair  eneueh.” 

“ Weel,  weel,  Maggie,  let’s  say  nae  mair  on  that  point. 
I ken  it’s  a kittle  subject  wi’  you,  an’,  besides,  a’e  man 
may  lead  a horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  winna  gar  him 
drink  ; but  mind  what  we  agreed  to  dae  was  jist  in  the 
spirit  o’  love  an’  kin’liness  to  point  oot  fauts,  and  leave 
it  to  oorsel’s  to  mend  them  sae  far  as  possible.” 

“But  I dinna  see  ony  faut  in  lyin’  till  eicht  o’clock. 
Hooever,  I suppose  it’s  my  turn  noo  ? ” 
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“Yes,  fire  awa’;  turn  aboot’s  fair  play,”  said  Bob. 

“ Weel,  a’  that  I ha’e  to  say  is  this,  that  I think  ye 
should  try  an’  tak’  the  beam  frae  yer  ain  e’e  before  ye 
look  for  specs  in  ither  folk’s.” 

“ Come,  come,  Maggie,  ca’  canny,  my  lass  ; dinna  get 
excited  an’  speak  havers, — doonricht  nonsense,  in  fact. 
What  are  ye  bletherin’  aboot  a beam  in  my  e’e  for,  eh  ? ” 
“ I’m  no’  excited — it’s  yersel’  that’s  excited,  an’  it’s 
naething  but  truth  I’m  tellin’,  and  finely  ye  ken  that. 
Ye  ha’e  muckle  mair  need  to  try  an’  mend  yer  ain  life 
afore  ye  try  and  pick  holes  in  mine.” 

“ Maggie,  for  ony  sake,  calm  yersel’,  and  think  on  what 
ye’re  sayin’.  Let  reason  an’  sense  gang  thegither,  an’ 
let’s  talk  kindly,  an’  without  temper — but  aboot  that 
beam  ye  were  speakin’  o’,  what  div  ye  mean  by  a beam 
in  my  e’e,  Maggie  ? ” 

“ I jist  mean  this,  an’  I’m  as  calm  as  a judge,  and  no 
the  least  excited,  that  it  wid  be  tellin’  yer  wife  an’  family 
if  ye’d  bide  in  the  hoose  at  nicht  a wee  oftener  than  ye 
dae.  If  ye  canna  get  me  up,  I canna  get  you  in,  sae  pit 
that  in  your  pipe  an’  smoke  it ! Lo’d,  the  cheek  o’  some 
folk  castin’  up  the  like  o’  that ! ” 

“ But,  Maggie ” 

“Jist  haud  yer  weesht,  for  I’m  no’ dune.  Only  to 
think — rippin’  up  the  like  o’  that,  as  if  I was  some  lazy 
Mrs.  M’Clarty,  that  lay  in  her  bed  a’  day  lang.” 

“What’s  the  maitter  wi’  ye,  Maggie?  Will  ye  haud 
yer  tongue?”  ejaculated  Bob,  in  a vain  endeavor  to 
stop  the  flow  of  his  wife’s  eloquence. 

“Ay,  what’s  the  maitter  wi’  me — ye  may  weel  ask  that. 
There  wis  naething  the  maitter  wi’  me  till  ye  began  to 
tear  my  character  in  bits.  Me ! the  mither  o’  yer  bairns  ; 
me ! that  has  wrocht  the  pints  aff  my  fingers  to  serve 
ye;  me!  that  has  made  myseP  yer  obedient  slave,  trot- 
tin’  aifter  ye  like  a collie  doug  to  mak’  ye  comfortable 

and  happy ; me ” 

“ For  ony  sake,  woman ” 

“ Dinna  woman  me,  ye  blackguard  that  ye  are.  I sup- 
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pose  ye  think  yersel’  perfection,  ye  nesty  conceited  crea- 
ture that  ye  are.  Ye’ve  an  awfu’  stock  o’  impidence. 
Man,  the  haill  toon’s  talking  aboot  you  an*  yer  daft-like 
caipers.  They  say  ye  ha’e  a bee  in  yer  bonnet,  an’  that 

ye  maun  be  either  hauf-daft,  or  haili  stupid,  an’ ” 

“ Wha  says  that?”  exclaimed  Bob,  rising  in  wrath  like 
a lion,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  his  wife’s  face.  “ Wha  says 
I’m  either  daft  or  stupid,  or  ha’e  a bee  in  my  bonnet  ? 
But,  lo’d,  I see,  Maggie,  ye’re  jist  hatchin’  up  stories  to 
spite  me.  Fine  like  conduct  this  for  a wife  to  misca’  her 
ain  man,  to  his  vera  face,  in  that  way.  But  that’s  jist 
anither  o’  yer  fauts;  ye’re  as  fu’  o’  spite  as  an  egg’s  fu’ 
o’  meat,  an’  ye’re  no  sweer  to  tell  a lee  to  get  it  oot  on  a 
body.” 

“ I’m  a leear,  am  I ? ” said  Maggie,  in  wrath.  “ W eel, 
ye’re  anither.  Ye’re  as  big  a leear  as  Tam  Pepper,  aye, 
an’  a sly  drinker  to  the  bargain.” 

“ Woman  !”  shouted  Bob,  “that  tongue  o’  yours  ’ill 
he  yer  ruin.  It  could  clip  cloots.  It  wags  like  the  clap- 
per o’  a bell,  an’  I dinna  believe  ye’re  responsible  for  its 
action,  or  I’d ” 

“Ye’d  what?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Johnston,  reaching 
for  the  poker;  “ what  wid  ye  try  an’  dae?  Wid  ye  lift 
yer  haun’  to  yer  wife  ? Jis  try’t.” 

“I  never  said  I’d  lift  my  haun’.” 

“No;  ye’d  better  no.  But  I ken  yer  meanin’  by  yer 
mumpin’.  It  was  that  ye  intendit.  Ye’ve  murder  in 
yer  heart.” 

“ Woman,  ye  should  be  ashamed  o’  yersel’;  ye’re  a 
lood-tongued  randy.” 

“ Weel,  ye’re  a paitterin’,  useless  creature.” 

“You’re  a confirmed  gossip.” 

“ You’re  an  upsettin’  lump  o’  deception.” 

“ You’re  a disgrace  to  the  name  o’  Johnston.” 

“You’re  a credit  to  naebody  that  kens  ye.” 

“ Ca’  awa’,  ye  flytin’  vixen.  I’ll  argy-bargy  nae  mair 
wi’  ye,”  replied  Bob,  taking  down  his  pipe  from  the 
mantel-piece.  “ Ye’re  a sair  thorn  i’  the  side  o’  ony  man 
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that  has  to  pit  up  wi’  ye.  Woman,  ye  ha’e  stabbed  me 
to  the  vera  heart  wi’  that  tongue  o’  yours  this  nicht.  Ye 
ha’e  inisca’d  me  wi’  a’  the  iii  names  that  could  stick  aboon 
ane  anither  for  a’  that  was  bad  an’  vile.  I’ll  no  pit  up 
wi’  that  ony  langer.  I’ll  pit  an  end  to’t  this  nicht.  I 
bear  ye  nae  ill-will,  Maggie  ; guid  kens  that ; but  aifter 
the  epithets  ye  ha’e  applied  to  me,  I dinna  see  hoo  this 
hoose  should  be  disgraced  wi’  sic  a monster  as  I seem 
to  be.  Maybe  when  I’m  awa’,  and  sleepin’  aneath  the 
waters  o’  the  Tay,  ye’ll  fa’  in  wi’  a man  that’ll  be  kinder 
an’  better  to  ye  than  I ha’e  been — sae  fareweel,  Maggie.” 
“What  div  ye  mean,  Bob  Johnston?”  cried  Maggie, 
starting  to  her  feet  in  consternation  at  the  solemn  tones 
of  her  husband. 

“ I jist  mean,  Maggie,  to  rid  ye  at  ance  an’  for  ever  o’ 
sic  a conceited,  upsettin’,  guid-for-naething,  hauf-daft  in- 
capable an’  leear  that  ye’re  tied  to,  an’  to  gi’e  ye  anither 
chance  o’  daein’  better  in  the  future  wi’  somebody  that’ll 
be  kinder  to  ye  than  I appear  to  ha’e  been.  I houp  yer 
next  man,  Maggie ” 

“Oh,  dinna  speak  that  way,  for  ony  sake,  Bob,”  cried 
Mrs.  Johnston,  bursting  into  tears,  and  placing  her 
hands  on  her  husband’s  shoulder.  “ I didna  mean  what 
I said,  an’  fine  ye  ken  that.  Oh,  what’s  come  owre  ye, 
Bob?  Dinna  look  that  way.  Think  on  yer  bairns; 
think  on  yer  wife.  It  was  a’  in  fun.” 

“ If  it  wis  fun  to  you,  it  wis  death  to  me,”  said  Bob,  in 
a tragic  voice. 

“ But  I didna  mean’t,  Bob ; an’,  besides,  ye  ca’d  me  as 
bad  as  I ca’  1 you.  Sae  sit  doon,  like  a man,  an’  licht 
yer  pipe,  an’  say  nae  mair  aboot  it.” 

“ As  sure’s  ocht,  Maggie,”  said  Bob,  when  he  had  re- 
lighted his  pipe,  and  placed  his  feet  on  the  fender,  “I 
think  we’re  a couple  o’  auld  fules.  I’m  dootin’  we’re 
baith  owre  auld  i’  the  horn  to  become  patterns  o’  virtue 
in  a nicht.’s  time.  Character’s  no  made  up  o’  a word  or 
twa  o’  advice,  hooever  guid  it  may  be;  sae  I’m  thinkin’, 
Maggie,  we  maun  be  content  to  bear  an’  forbear  wi’  ane 
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amther,  instead  o’  rippin’  up  auld  sairs  in  a fit  o’  re- 
formin’zeal.  There’s  my  haun’,  guidwife.  Wetookane 
anither  for  better  for  worse,  and  if  we  canna  aye  keep 
the  better  side  o’  oor  nature  up,  let  us,  for  guidsake,  try  at 
least  an’  keep  the  warst  side  oot  o’  sicht.” 


A PERFECT  FAITH.— S.  B.  M’Mavus. 

My  darling  kneeled  down  for  her  evening  prayer 
And  out  from  her  gown  peeped  her  little  feet  bare, 
And  a halo  of  light  touched  her  golden  hair, 

And  I thought  of  the  dear  Christ-Child. 

The  moonbeams  fell  soft  on  the  wee,  little  girl, 

And  lovingly  lingered  on  dimple  and  curl, 

And  peace  mocked  the  presence  of  tumult  and  whirl, 
And  a holiness  seemed  to  pervade. 

Then  arose  the  sweet  words,  "Dear  God,  everywhere, 
Please  listen  to-night  to  a little  girl’s  prayer: 

Bless  papa  and  mamma,  and  keep  in  thy  care 
All  the  folks  that  I love  and  I know  ; 

And  make  them  all  happy,  dear  Father,  I pray, 

And  help  me  to  be  a good  girl  every  day; 

And  one  thing  more,  God,  Pd  like  awful  to  say, 

But  it  may  not  be  right  if  I do. 

“ I wish,  Mr.  God,  that  to-morrow  you’d  let 
The  blue,  thirsty  sky,  with  clouds  covered  get, 

And  you’d  ask  them  to  rain  a little  mite  wet, 

For  one  who’d  be  glad  if  they  would. 

My  papa,  he  brought  me  just  only  to-night, 

A gossamer  cloak  and  it  fits  me  all  right, 

And  I want  to  see  quick  if  it’s  leaky  or  tight, 

From  the  hem  clean  up  to  the  hood. 

**  And  now,  God,  Amen;  don’t  forget  what  T said 
And  with  heart  full  of  faith,  she  slipped  into  her  bed 
And  soon  into  dreamland  her  happy  thoughts  sped, 
And  anon,  came  a splash  on  the  pane; 

And  all  through  the  night  and  far  into  the  day, 

The  hot,  burning  earth  drank  its  fever  away, 

And  be-cloaked  and  be-hooded,  I heard  my  girl  say  : 

" I knew  God  would  let  the  clouds  rain.” 
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BE  DYNAMITER'S  DAUGHTER. 

E.  Stanway  Jackson. 

Muffled  tones  in  secret  conclave 
Tell  of  deeds  already  done ; 

Ruthless  orders  executed 
Heedless  of  the  dangers  run ; 

Bringing  ruin,  death,  and  terror. 

Only  two  short  days  before; 

Now  the  lots  are  cast  to  settle 
Names  for  two  explosions  more. 

Breathless  silence  while  the  chairman 
Speaks  in  accents  whispered  low, 

“Netherson  and  Stowe  are  chosen, 

Three  days  hence  they  strike  the  blow.* 

One  by  one  they  leave  the  meeting, 
Netherson  his  home  to  seek ; 

Through  the  slumbering  city  by-ways, 
Facing  fitful  night  winds  bleak. 

Furtively  through  shadows  stealing, 

Cast  by  lofty  buildings  near; 

Like  an  awful  spirit  watchful, 

High  above  one  star  burns  clear; 

While  beyond  the  narrow  opening, 

Robed  in  mystery  by  the  gloom, 

Stern  as  sentinels  on  duty, 

Towers  and  spires  forbidding  loom. 

Visions  lurid  chase  each  other 
Through  his  terror-heated  brain ; 

Dark  and  darker  seems  the  prospect, 

All  regrets  he  knows  are  vain. 

Easy  ’twas  to  plan  for  others, 

Now  the  work  his  own  becomes ; 

Must  he  steep  his  hands  in  murder? 

How  the  thought  his  heart  benumbs! 

Must  he  cast  all  pity  from  him? 

Must  he  crush  each  feeling  mild? 

Kill,  aye  die,  yet  never  falter? 

Then  he  thought  upon  his  child. 

Morning  came;  she  stood  beside  hir^, 
Knowing  naught  of  what  was  near; 

Dimpled  cheeks  in  sunny  tresses, 

Eyes  like  sparkling  fountains  clear. 
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“ Father/’  gently  speaks  the  maiden, 
While  her  arms  his  form  embrace, 

“In  the  paper  I’ve  been  reading,” 

Something  blanched  her  glowing  face, 

“ How  some  men  explosives  hiding, 

Cruel  harm  have  done,  and  wrong; 
Wounding  people  poor  and  helpless, 
Fighting  not  the  great  and  strong.  • 

“ Father,  dear,  it  seems  so  dreadful ! 

And  I hear  the  people  talk, 

* Curse  the  hands  that  work  such  evil/ 
And  I dread  abroad  to  walk; 

It  were  well  if  they  were  punished,” 

And  her  voice  more  awesome  grew ; 

“ I’d  be  glad  to  know  they’d  caught  them, 
Yes,  dear  father,  so  would  you.” 

Then  she  kissed  his  chilly  forehead, 

With  a kiss  impassioned,  warm; 

Knew  not  that  within  his  bosom, 

She  had  fanned  a raging  storm. 

Then  she  went  to  school  and  left  him; 

Soon  forgot  the  evil  thing. 

All  alone,  she  thought  she  left  him, 

But  her  words  incessant  ring 
Through  and  through  his  inmost  being, 
Peopling  the  teeming  air, 

With  the  forms  of  fiendish  creatures, 
Circling  near  him  everywhere; 
Laughing,  jibing,  taunting,  mocking, 
Flashing  on  him  eyes  of  flame, 

Goading  him  to  desperation, 

Hurrying  on  to  darkest  shame. 

Slowly  sped  the  days  of  waiting, 

Came  the  fated  hour  at  last ; 

Netherson  had  gained  his  station, 

Stowe  to  his  had  safely  passed, 

There  deposited  his  missile, 

On  a little  distance  went, 

Scarce  a pause,  a booming  shudder 
Through  the  startled  air  was  sent. 
Stones,  and  bricks,  and  glass  came  falling, 
Dust  clouds  filled  the  air  around ; 
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And  when  men  could  search  the  ruins,  • 
In  their  midst  a child  was  found. 

Stricken  down  in  girlhood’s  morning, 
Tender,  delicate,  and  fair, 

Breathing  still,  but  crushed  and  mangled, 
Blood-stains  dyed  the  flaxen  hair. 

Tenderly  strong  arms  upraised  her, 

Near  at  hand  was  willing  aid; 

Soon  their  palpitating  burden 
In  the  hospital  was  laid  ; 

But  the  man  who  wrought  the  evil, 

Wist  not  who  was  hurt  or  killed ; 

Fled  in  silence,  never  heeding 

Whether  beds  or  graves  were  filled. 

Scathless  from  his  coward’s  exploit 
Netherson  his  home  has  gained. 

Evening  shadows  fallen  round  it, 

Dark  and  voiceless  it  remained. 

Fearing  first  to  meet  his  daughter, 

Now  her  absence  wakes  his  dread, 

Has  some  evil  overwhelmed  her? 

Does  she  know  his  hands  are  red 

With  his  fellow  creatures’  life  blood? 
Does  she  shrink  from  his  embrace? 

Seems  once  more  that  gloomy  chamber, 
Peopled  by  a fiendish  race. 

Night  crept  on  with  gloomy  silence; 

“ Oh,  my  daughter,  come  again ! ” 

But  no  voice,  no  footsteps  answer, 

While  he  sees  the  crimson  stain, 

Through  the  midnight  darkness  glowing, 
On  his  hands  like  flaming  light ; 

There  he  sat  enchained  in  silence, 
Spell-bound  by  the  ghastly  sight ; 

Like  a culprit  iron  fettered, 

There  he  sat,  nor  moved,  nor  spoke; 

Night  was  passed,  the  light  grew  broader  ; 
Once  again  the  world  awoke. 

Gently  glowed  the  springtide  morning, 
Bringing  hopes  of  love  and  life, 

Though  it  snapped  the  spell  of  silence, 
Could  not  soothe  the  inward  strife, 
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Could  not  calm  the  wayward  passions, 
Fiercely  warring  In  his  mind ; 

Hate  of  power,  the  dread  of  equals, 
Fear  lest  others  would  unwind, 
Thread  by  thread,  the  secret  meshes, 
Woven  by  his  own  poor  skill; 

Self,  and  worse,  his  child  in  danger, 
Wilder  grew  the  tumult  still. 

Watch  him  reading  now  the  paper; 

“ Yesterday,  at  four  o’clock, 

Several  streets  were  rudely  shaken, 
Damaged  by  the  sudden  shock 
Caused  by  dynamite  explosion. 

When  they  cleared  the  wreck  away, 

* ’Neath  the  debris,  badly  wounded, 
Nearly  dead  a sweet  girl  lay; 

Long  and  full  her  flaxen  tresses; 

To  the  hospital  conveyed — ” 

Quickly  all  the  truth  flashed  on  him, 
Then  aside  the  sheet  was  laid. 

She,  the  only  one  that  loved  him, 
Loved  with  fond  affection  she, 
Should  he  run  the  risk  and  seek  her, 
Or  from  quick  detection  flee  ? 

Others  grieved,  and  others  suffered, 
Now  the  plot  had  wounded  him; 
She,  his  darling,  suffering,  dying, 
Every  other  sense  was  dim ; 

Like  a lion  by  hunters  driven, 

Held  at  bay  he  madly  stood  ; 

Till  upon  him  flashed  her  features, 

And  the  hair  all  stained  with  blood. 

Long  he  pondered,  undecided  ; 

Then  o’er.borne  by  impulse  strong, 
Formed  a hasty  resolution  ; 

Hurriedly  he  passed  alone, 

Sought  the  place,  the  ward  discovered, 
There  he  knelt  beside  the  bed; 

And  the  last  faint  rays  of  sunlight 
Fell  upon  his  prostrate  head  ; 

Wan  the  cheeks  so  lafely  ruddy, 

Lost  was  every  golden  tress; 
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One  brief  glance,  he  could  not  bear  it, 
Down  he  bent  in  blank  distress. 

“Weep  not,  father,  darling  father, 

Yes,  the  pain  grows  very  bad; 

Long  with  you  I may  not  linger ; 

Lonely  you  will  feel  and  sad. 

Father,  I forgive  the  people — 

Do  you  think  they’ll  catch  the  men  ? 
Sure  I am,  I never  wronged  them, 

Tell  them,  father,  tell  them  then — 
Kiss  me,  father,  I am  dying; 

Oh,  so  dark  - now  bright  it  seems; 
Listen,  father,  are  they  singing? 
Angels,  like  I’ve  seen  in  dreams?  ” 

Tender  words,  how  deep  they  cut  him, 
One  long  kiss,  he  left  the  bed, 
Daylight,  life,  and  love  seemed  dying; 

From  the  building  as  he  fled 
Two  strong  men  his  progress  hindered ; 

Vain  to  make  attempt  at  flight; 
Quickly  to  the  station  hurried, 

Walls  and  doors  shut  out  the  light. 
Baffled,  thwarted,  captured,  prisoned, 
As  upon  him  close  the  doors, 

Freed  from  pain,  his  daughter’s  spirit, 
Angel-guarded,  heavenward  soars. 


THE  BIBLE.— T.  Dewitt  Talmage. 

The  Bible  is  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  new-mown 
grass,  and  Sharon  Kose,  and  the  blossom  of  the  “ apple 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood.”  You  hear  in  it  the 
murmur  of  bees,  and  the  dash  of  waters,  and  howl  of 
fierce  Euroclydon.  You  see  in  it  the  glitter  of  dew,  and 
the  crimson  of  cloud,  and  slumber  of  lake,  and  the  foam 
of  raging  Gennesareth.  Through  this  chapter  drips  the 
moonlight  upon  Ajalon,  and  through  that  carols  the  new 
created  flocks  that  fly  through  the  “ open  firmament  of 
heaven.”  Where  is  there  in  all  the  world  poetical  de- 
scription like  Job’s  champing,  pawing,  snorting,  lightning- 
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footed,  thunder-necked,  war-horse?  How  tame  are  Cow- 
per's,  Miiton’s,  Bryant’s,  Dryden’s  tempests,  beside  Da- 
vid’s storm  that  wrecks  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and 
shivers  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.  See  here  how  easily 
the  Almighty  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ; 
the  five  oceans  held  to  the  tip  of  his  finger  as  a grass- 
blade  holds  a dew-drop.  It  seems  as  if  to  the  feet  of  the 
sacred  writers  the  mountains  had  brought  all  their  gems, 
arid  the  sea  all  its  pearls,  and  the  gardens  all  their  frank- 
incense, and  the  spring  all  its  blossoms,  and  the  harvests 
all  their  wealth,  and  heaven  all  its  glory,  and  eternity 
all  its  stupendous  realities ; and  that  since  then,  poets 
and  orators  and  painters  have  been  drinking  from  an  ex- 
hausted fountain,  and  searching  for  diamonds  amid 
realms  utterly  rifled  and  ransacked.  Oh!  this  book  is 
the  hive  of  all  sweetness  ; the  armory  of  all  well-tempered 
weapons ; the  tower  containing  the  crown-jewels  of  the 
universe;  the  lamp  that  kindles  all  other  lights;  the 
home  of  all  majesties  and  splendors;  the  stepping-stone 
on  which  heaven  stoops  to  kiss  the  earth  with  its  glories ; 
the  marriage  ring  that  unites  the  celestial  and  the  ter- 
restrial, while  all  the  clustering,  white- robed  multitudes 
of  the  sky  stand  round  to  rejoice  at  the  nuptials.  This 
book  is  the  wreath  into  which  are  twisted  all  garlands, 
the  song  into  which  hath  struck  all  harmonies,  the  river 
of  light  into  which  hath  poured  all  the  great  tides  of 
hallelujah,  the  firmament  in  which  all  suns,  and  moons, 
and  stars,  and  constellations,  and  galaxies,  and  immensi- 
ties, and  universes,  and  eternities,  wheel,  and  blaze,  and 
triumph.  Where  is  the  young  man  with  any  music  in 
his  soul  who  is  notstirredby  Jacob’s  lament,  or  Nahum’s 
dirge,  or  Habakkuk’s  dithyrambic,  or  Paul’s  march  of 
the  resurrection,  or  St.  John’s  anthem  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  doxology  of  elders  on  their  faces, 
answering  to  the  trumpet  blast  of  archangel  with  on  ; 
foot  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  the  land  swearing  that 
time  shall  be  no  longer.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalms, 
we  see  David  gathering  together  a great  choir,  standing 
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in  galleries  above  each  other : beasts  and  men  on  the 
first  gallery;  above  them  hills  and  mountains;  above 
them  fire,  and  hail,  and  tempest ; above  them  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars  of  light ; until,  on  the  highest  round,  he 
arrays  the  host  of  angels.  And  then  standing  before 
this  vast  multitude,  reaching  from  the  depths  of  earth  to 
the  heights  of  heaven,  like  the  leader  of  a great  orchestra, 
he  lifts  his  hands,  crying,  “Praise  ye  the  Lord;  let.  every- 
thing that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.”  And  all 
earthly  creatures  in  their  song*  and  mountains  with  their 
waving  cedars,  and  tempests  in  their  thunder  and  rattling 
hail,  and  stars  on  all  their  trembling  harps  of  light,  and 
angels  on  their  thrones,  respond  in  magnificent  acclaim, 
“ Praise  ye  the  Lord ; let  everything  that  hath  hreath 
praise  the  Lord.” 


THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 

I cahnt  endure  the  stoopid,  wude, 

Unculcbawed  chap, — the  vulgar  boah, 

Who  weahs  in  the  morning  the  same  pair  of  twousers 
He  woah  the  day  befoah. 

It  makes  me  mad  and  vewy  ewoss, 

With  pain  and  gwief  I almost  woah, 

To  see  the  next  morning  the  same  pair  of  twousers 
He  woah  the  day  befoah  ! 

And  when  I mingle  with  the  thwong, 

Down  to  the  club  or  on  the  stweet. 

It  makes  me  fwantie  that  a man 
Can  be  so  doocid  indiscweet, 

So  wough  and  weekless  and  so  wude, 

I weally  want  to  spill  his  goah, 

When  he  weahs  in  the  morning  thesame  pair  of  twousers 
He  woah  tne  day  befoah ! 

Now  there  are  deeds  I can  excuse, 

And  wongs  I can  forgive, 

But  such  a cwiminal  as  this 
Shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  live! 

Why,  the  ideah!  the  monstwous  wetch 
With  wage  and  fuwy  makes  me  woah, 

Who  weahs  in  the  morning  the  same  pair  of  twousers 
t He  woah  the  day  befoah! 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  FREDA.— Sarah  D.  Hobart. 

There  once  was  an  ancient  city 
Beside  the  silvery  sea, 

Where  the  white  ships  lay  at  anchor, 

And  the  glad  waves  tossed  in  glee. 

And  down  by  the  wharves  the  houses 
Were  low,  and  dark,  and  small; 

But  beyond,  the  streets  were  spacious 
And  the  mansions  grand  and  tall. 

Here  loathsome  vice  was  hidden, 

There  virtue  walked  secure ; 

And  those  were  the  homes  of  the  wealthy, 
And  these  were  the  haunts  of  the  poor. 

In  a dark  and  lonely  garret 

Where  the  sunlight’s  radiant  flame 

Through  the  narrow  cobwebbed  windows 
Feebly  and  faintly  came ; — 

Alone  in  the  rosy  morning, 

Alone  in  the  twilight  shade, 

With  God  and  her  precious  lily 
Dwelt  a little  orphan  maid. 

All  day  through  the  crowded  city 
She  begged  her  bitter  bread, 

And  at  night  in  the  lonely  garret 
She  laid  her  weary  head. 

And  as  one  eve  she  lingered 
By  the  old  cathedral  grim, 

Where  swelled  the  organ’s  music 
And  rang  the  holy  hymn, 

Amid  the  roll  of  anthems, 

And  wailing  of  the  psalms, 

She  heard  the  old  priest  pleading, 

“ Bring,  bring  to  the  Lord  thine  alms!  ” 

Through  sounding  aisles  and  arches, 

It  rang  like  a trumpet  call ; 

“Who  gives  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 
The  holiest  gift  of  all  ? ” 
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“ I am  small  and  poor,”  said  Freda, 

“ JNro  offering  can  1 bring 
Save  my  dower,  within  whose  petals 
Are  folded  angel's  wings, — 

“ My  lily,  with  snow-white  blossoms, 

And  green  leaves  arching  o’er; 

But  life  will  be  darker  than  ever 
When  it  blooms  for  me  no  more.” 

The  wind  from  the  distant  forest 
Came  with  a dirge-like  moan, 

“Why  should  l fear?”  said'Freda, 

“ Will  the  Lord  not  keep  his  own?” 

Then  home  she  ran  through  the  darkness, 
And  out  from  the  garret’s  gloom 
She  brought  her  beautiful  lily 
With  its  fragrant,  rare  perfume. 

Her  eyes  were  sadly  tearful 

As  she  passed  thro’  the  wondering  throng, 
But  she  thought  of  the  holy  Saviour 
And  her  fainting  heart  grew  strong. 

And  she  sai  1,  while  her  blue  eyes  brightened 
With  the  light  of  a love  divine, 

“ I give  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 
The  only  treasure  mine  ! ” 

Gold  gleamed  upon  the  altar 
And  gems  of  richest  cost, 

But  the  priest  said,  bending  reverent, 

“ This  child  has  given  the  most ! ” 

Then  lo,  a beauteous  marvel ! 

The  dew-drops  pearls  became ; 

Each  flower  was  a golden  lily, 

Each  leaf  was  a leaf  of  flame  ; 

And  there  beside  the  altar 
The  Christ-child  seemed  to  stand, 

And  the  crown  reserved  for  the  sainted 
Gleamed  bright  within  his  hand, 

And  his  voice  in  silvery  accents 
Rang  through  the  lofty  hall  : 

“ A crown  of  light  for  Freda 

Who  gives  to  the  Lord  her  all ! ” 
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Ah  ! richer  than  gold  or  silver, 

And  wealth  and  rank  above, 

In  the  sight  of  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Is  a child’s  unsullied  love. 

With  heavenly  store  forever 
Doth  He  repay  our  gifts, 

And  when  we  take  our  burden 
Its  weight  from  our  hearts  He  lifts. 

For  thorns  He  gives  us  roses, 

Bright  smiles  for  earth’s  cold  frowns; 

For  moans  the  harp’s  glad  music, 

And  for  crosses  golden  crowns ! 


THE  WORLD. — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

The  world  is  a queer  old  fellow, 

As  you  journey  along  by  his  side 

You  had  better  cqnceal  any  trouble  you  feel, 

If  you  want  to  tickle  his  pride. 

No  matter  how  heavy  your  burden— 

Don’t  tell  about  it,  pray ; 

He  will  only  grow  colder  and  shrug  his  shoulder 
And  hurriedly  walk  away. 

But  carefully  cover  your  sorrow, 

And  the  world  will  be  your  friend. 

If  only  you’ll  bury  your  woes  and  be  merry 
He’ll  cling  to  you  close  to  the  end. 

Don’t  ask  him  to  lift  one  finger 
To  lighten  your  burden  because 

He  never  will  share  it ; but  silently  bear  it 
And  he  will  be  loud  with  applause. 

The  world  is  a vain  old  fellow  ; 

You  must  laugh  at  his  sallies  of  wit. 

No  matter  how  brutal,  remonstrance  is  futile, 
And  frowns  will  not  change  him  one  whit. 

And  since  you  must  journey  together 
Down  paths  where  all  mortal  feet  go, 

Why,  life  holds  more  savor  to  keep  in  his  favor, 
For  he’s  an  unmerciful  foe. 
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TSAR  OLEG.-J.  J.  Kennealy. 

Tsar  Oleg  was  riding  through  holy  Kieff, 

With  the  bright,  hashing  trooping  spear  and  shield, 
And  his  loving  people  bent  low  where  he  passed, 

As  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  full-ripe  held. 

When  with  staff  upheld  in  the  swaying  throng, 

The  royal  soothsayer  stood  in  the  way, 

And  he  cried : “ Beware!  Death  shall  smite  thee,  O King, 
From  the  milk-white  steed  thou  bestridest  to-day ! ” 

Tsar  Oleg,  he  pondered  and  mused  awhile, 

And  $mon  he  alit  from  his  gallant  steed: 

“An’  if  this  must  be,  I will  ride  thee  no  more, 

Go,  lead  him,  ye  grooms,  to  some  green  sunny  mead.” 

When  a herald  came  out  of  the  Grecian  bounds, 

And  for  tribute  refused  blew  a challenge  of  war, 

Tsar  Oleg  leaped  on  a berry -brown  steed, 

And  led  his  hosts  to  the  southward  afar. 

Till  he  girdled  the  Bosphorus-gazing  walls, 

And  made  the  Csesars  bow  down  to  fate, 

And,  departing,  he  said:  “ Be  forever  a mark!  ” 

And  he  fixed  his  shield  on  the  city’s  gate. 

And  in  triumph  to  holy  Kieff  he  returned, 

With  hostages,  plunder,  and  martial  spoils, 

And  he  said  in  his  heart:  “ We  have  fought,  we  have  won, 
We  will  rest  now,  in  glory,  from  warlike  toils.” 

When  he  sudden  remembered  the  warning  voice 
That  smote  his  ears  as  he  rode  to  war, 

And  he  bade  the  soothsayer  before  him  stand: 

“ How  twinkles,  0 prophet,  my  fateful  star? 

“Flow  prances  the  faithful  and  baleful  steed? 

Will  he  neigh,  will  he  leap  to  the  trumpet  still  ? ” 

“Oh,  my  liege,  nevermore;  for  these  seven  years’  wind 
Flath  his  hones  all  bleached  on  yon  green  hill.” 

Up  rose  Tsar  Oleg  and  called  for  his  horse, 

And  he  followed  the  seer  to  that  south  sloping  lea; 

He  went,  gyved  and  guarded,  that  soothsayer  gray, 

And  yet  with  a steady,  proud  step  walked  he. 
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And  the  King  saw  the  bones  of  his  milk-white  steed, 
Where  the  tops  of  the  deep  grass  rose  and  fell, 

And  the  silver  shod  hoofs  and  the  bridle  of  gold, 

And  the  golden  stirrups,  he  knew  them  well; 

And  he  set  his  hoof  on  the  hollow  skull, 

While  his  nobles  stood  round  him  with  bated  breath, 
And  he  asked,  with  scorning:  “ Thou  prophet  of  ills, 
Comes  hurt  from  a carcass,  or  death  from  death  ? ” 

And  he  spake  to  his  guards : “ Let  the  false  prophet  die ! ” 
“ The  fates  know  me  royal,”  he  thought  in  his  pride, 
'When  lo ! from  the  skull  sprang  an  adder  fanged, 

And  stilled  with  its  venom  his  heart’s  high  tide. 


FRENCH  ACCOUNT  OF  ADAM’S  FALL. 

Monsieur  Adam,  he  vake  up — he  sees  une  belle  de- 
moiselle aslip  in  ze  garden.  Voila  de  la  chadce!  “ Bon 
jour,  Madame  Iv.”  Madame  Iv,  she  vake  ; she  hole  her 
fan  before  to  her  face.  Adam  put  on  his  eyeglass  to  ad- 
mire ze  tableau,  and  zey  make  von  promenade.  Madame 
Iv,  she  feel  hungry.  She  see  appel  on  ze  arbre.  Serp  mt 
se  prone  sur  l’arbre — :make  one  walk  on  ze  tree.  “ Mon- 
sieur le  Serpent,”  say  Iv,  “ vill  vous  not  have  ze  bonte 
to  peek  me  some  appel  ? j’ais  faim.”  “ Certainement, 
Madame  Iv,  charmes  de  vous  voir.”  *•  Hola,  moil  ami, 
ar-r-retez  vous  ? ” says  Adam — stop ! stop ! que  son- 
gezvous  faire ? Was  madness  is  zees?  You  must  not 
pick  ze  appel ! ” Ze  snake,  he  take  one  pinch  of 
shnuff,  he  say : “ Au,  Monsieur  Adam,  do  you  not  know 
how  zere  is  nossing  proheebet  ze  ladies?  Madame  Iv, 
permit  me  to  offer  you  some  of  zeese  fruit  defendu — zeese 
forbidden  fruit.”  Iv,  she  make  one  courtesy — ze  snake, 
he  fill  her  parasol  wiz  ze  appel.  He  says : “ Eritis  sicut 
Deus.  Monsieur  Adam,  he  will  eat  ze  appel,  he  will  be- 
come like  one  Dieu  ; know  ze  good  and  ze  eveel — but 
you,  Madame  Iv,  cannot  become  more  of  a goddess  than 
you  are  now.”  An’  zat  feenish  Madame  Iv. 
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“NEARER  TO  THEE.” — I.  Edgar  Jones. 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  rose  on  the  air, 

Each  note  an  ecstasy,  joyous  and  rare, 

Tones  that  were  triumph  peals  shrined  in  a song, 
Breathing  of  victory  gained  over  wrong; 

Out  on  the  listening  air,  mocking  at  fear, 

Ringing  its  clarion  cry,  fearless  and  clear, 

Up  from  a soul  redeemed,  noble  and  free, 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.” 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  thrilled  on  the  air, 
Each  note  an  agony  linked  with  a prayer, 

Out  on  a sinking  ship,  land  out  of  sight, 

Borne  by  the  wailing  winds  into  the  night; 
White-maned  and  angry  waves  howling  in  scorn, 
Wild  shrieks  of  helpless  hearts  over  them  borne! 
Still  rang  one  trusting  voice  high  o’er  the  sea, 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.” 

“ Nearer  my  God  1o  Thee,”  thrilled  on  the  breeze 
Ear  in  a heathen  land,  ’neath  the  palm  trees, 
Rising  in  soulful  notes,  earnest  and  calm, 

Trust  and  tranquillity  winging  the  psalm  ; 

Fierce  faces  round  about,  fever  and  death 
Mixed  with  the  tropic  flower’s  balm-laden  breath 
One  lonely  child  of  God  bending*  the  knee, 

Saying  with  uplifted  face,  “ Nearer  to  Thee.” 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  echoed  a street 
Worn  by  the  night  tread  of  murderer’s  feet, 

Up  from  a cellar,  dark,  noisome  with  slime, 

Out  o’er  a motley  crowd  hideous  with  crime ; 
Curses  and  oaths  obscene  fouling  the  ear, 

Still  rose  the  trustful  n-tes,  tiembling  but  clear; 
Poverty,  suffering,  singing  their  plea, 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.” 

“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  rose  from  a room 
Where  a man,  old  and  blind,  sat  in  the  gloom, 
While  his  poor  hands  caressed,  there  on  the  bed, 
One  who  was  once  his  bride,  silent  and  dead. 
Worn  were  the  wrinkled  hands  folded  in  sleep, 
Closed  were  the  patient  eyes,  slumbering  deep. 

“ Called  to  her  home,”  he  said,  “ waiting  for  me;” 
“Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.” 
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“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  triumph  or  prayer, 
Winging  its  way  every  hour  on  tne  air, 

O’er  the  whole  world  from  a numberless  throng, 
Blending  their  smiles  and  their  sighs  in  its  song; 
Priceless  the  memories,  sweet  and  profound, 
Linked  like  a chapiet  of  pearls  by  its  sound. 
Grant  its  petition  till  all  tiie  woild  be 
“ Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee.” 


AS  JACOB  SERVED  FOR  RACHEL. 

’Twas  the  love  that  lightened  service ! 

The  old,  old  story  sweet 

That  yearning  lips  and  waiting  hearts 
In  melody  repeat. 

As  Jacob  served  for  Rachel 
Beneath  the  Syrian  sky, 

Like  golden  sands  that  swiftly  drop, 

The  toiling  years  went  by. 

Chill  fell  the  dews  upon  him, 

Fierce  smote  the  sultr}^  sun  ; 

But  what  were  cold  or  heat  to  him, 

Till  that  dear  wife  was  won! 

The  angels  whispered  in  his  ear, 

“ Be  patient  and  be  strong ! ” 

And  the  thought  of  her  he  waited  for 
Was  ever  like  a song. 

Sweet  Rachel,  with  the  secret 
To  hold  a brave  man  leal ; 

To  keep  him  through  the  changeful  years, 
Her  own  in  woe  and  weal ; 

So  that  in  age  and  exile, 

The  death  damp  on  his  face, 

Her  name  to  the  dark  valley  lent 
Its  own  peculiar  grace. 

And  “ There  I buried  Rachel,” 

He  said  of  that  lone  spot 

In  Ephrath,  near  to  Bethlehem, . 

Where  the  wife  he  loved  was  not; 

For  God  had  taken  from  him 
The  brightness  and  the  zest, 
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And  the  heaven  above  thenceforward  kept 
In  fee  his  very  best. 

Of  the  love  that  lightens  service, 

Dear  God,  how  much  we  see, 

When  the  father  toils  the  livelong  day 
For  the  children  at  his  knee ; 

When  all  night  long  the  mother  wakes, 

Nor  deems  the  vigil  hard, 

The  rose  of  health  on  the  sick  one’s  cheek 
Her  happy  heart’s  reward. 

Of  the  love  that  lightens  service 
The  fisherman  can  tell, 

When  he  wrests  the  bread  his  dear  ones  eat 
Where  the  bitter  surges  swell ; 

And  the  farmer  in  the  furrow, 

The  merchant  in  the  mart, 

Count  little  worth  their  weary  toil 
For  the  treasures  of  their  heart. 

And,  reverently  we  say  it, 

Dear  Lord,  on  bended  knee, 

For  the  love  that  lightened  service  most 
The  pattern  is  with  Thee. 

Oh,  the  love,  the  love  of  heaven, 

That  bowed  our  load  to  hear ; 

The  love  that  mounted  to  the  cross, 

And  saved  the  sinner  there ! 

What  shall  we  give?  How  offer 
Our  small  returns,  to  tell 
That  we  have  seen  the  Saviour, 

And  are  fain  to  serve  Him  well? 

Take,  Lord,  our  broken  spirits, 

And  have  them  for  Thine  own ; 

And  as  the  bridegroom  with  the  bride, 
Reign,  Thou,  with  us,  alone. 

As  Jacob  served  for  Rachel 
Beneath  the  Syrian  sky  ; 

And  the  golden  sands  of  toiling  years 
Went  swiftly  slipping  by: 

The  thought  of  her  was  music 
To  cheer  his  weary  feet; 

’Twas  love  that  lightened  service, 

The  old,  old  story  sweet. 
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THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE.* — S.  Jennie  Smith. 

CHARACTERS. 

Pilgrim,  young  girl  in  pilgrim’s  garb. 

Beauty,  handsome  girl  in  gaudy  attire. 

Fame,  intellectual  looking  person  dress -d  tastefully. 

Wealth,  girl  dressed  in  expensive  clothing,  and  diamonds. 

Religion,  fair,  sweet  looking  girl  in  pure  white. 

All  wear  their  names , in  large  letters , on  belt  or  sash,  and  should 
imagine  a road  at  one  side  branching  off  into  a broad , and  narrow 
one . 

Enter  Pilgrim. 

Pilgrim.  Here  am  I starting  alone  upon  the  wearisome 
journey  of  life;  no  one  from  whom  to  expect  help  or  coun- 
sel. Before  me  are  two  roads;  this' broad  and  seemingly 
pleasant ; that,  narrow  and  uninviting.  Which  to  take  I can 
not  decide.  I have  heard  that  the  former  leads  to  destruc- 
tion ; the  latter  to  everlasting  happiness.  Oh ! if  I had  a* 
guide  to  lead  me,  I would  venture  upon  the  narrow  road, 
rough  though  its  appearance.  But  alone  1 shrink  from  en- 
countering the  dangers  which  I hear  one  meets  with  in  tiiat 
direction. 

Enter  Beauty. 

Beauty.  Nay,  fair  maiden,  chbose  not  the  narrow  road, 
but  take  the  one  which  is  broad  and  lovely.  I am  called 
Beauty.  If  you  are  willing,  I will  be  your  guide.  Every 
hour  in  my  society  will  improve  your  appearance,  and  ere 
you  have  accomplished  half  your  journey,  you  will  be  so 
transcendently  beautiful  that  men  will  fall  at  your  feet  and 
worship  you.  Wherever  you  go,  a train  of  admirers  will 
follow.  Truly  that  will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  happy. 

Pilgrim.  Say  no  more;  I do  not  care  for  beauty.  Neither 
do  I believe  that  it  will  bring  me  happiness. 

Beauty.  What!  You  do  not  care  for  beauty!  Unnat- 
ural woman!  But  surely  you  will  let  me  guide  you  along 
this  pleasant  path.  You  must  not  take  that  thorny  one.  You 
’vfrould  sink  beneath  the  load  of  trouble  awaiting  you  there. 

Pilgrim.  It  is  useless  to  prolong  your  argument.  Yours 
is  a siren’s  voice.  I will  listen  to  it  no  longer. 

Beauty.  I go,  but  you  will  have  cause  to  repent  your 
decision.  Farewell.  f ■ri Branty. 


* Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 
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Pilgrim.  Once  more  I am  alone  and  undecided  what 
course  to  pursue.  But  I will  sit  here  and  wait -for  some  one 
to  pass  this  way.  (Sits  on  a large  stone.)  Perhaps  1 may  find 
a friend  who  will  at  least  advise  me  what  to  do.  (Sings.) 
“ Guide  me,  0 Thou  Great  Jehovah.” 

Enter  Fame. 

Fame.  Good  day,  sweet  maiden,  I have  heard  from  one 
of  my  sisters  that  you  are  looking  for  a guide  to  accompany 
you  on  your  journey.  You  did  wisely  in  rejecting  her,  for 
beauty  will  not  always  last,  and  the  iove  which  that  provokes 
is  but  transient. 

Pilgrim.  May  I ask  your  name? 

Fame.  I am  Fame.  *lf  you  choose  me  for  your  guide,  you 
will  become  known  throughout  the  wide  world,  and  your 
name  will  be  honored  for  many  generations  after  yuu  have 
(leparted  this  life. 

Pilgrim.  But  I am  searching  for  happiness  now;  not 
honor  when  I am  in  my  grave.  On  which  road  would  you 
lead  me? 

Fame.  On  the  wide  and  beautiful  one.  You  do  not  sup- 
pose I would  lead  a tender  maiden  like  you  upon  that  nar- 
row, thorny  road? 

Pilgrim.  But  ’tis  the  narrow  one  that  I wish  to  travel. 

Fame.  Foolish  mortal!  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  nar- 
row road  is  beset  with  dangers  at  ever)’-  step? 

Pilgrim.  I expect  to  meet  with  dangers  and  to  bear  many 
crosses,  but  T can  endure  all,  for  the  narrow  road  will  lead 
me  to  happiness. 

Fame.  Then  you  will  not  accept  me  as  a guide? 

Pilgrim  (decidedly).  No.  Leave  me.  (Exit  Fame.)  Now 
that  she  has  gone,  I almost  regret  having  rejected  her  offer. 
I am  growing  weary  of  waiting  here,  and  the  shades  of  night 
will  be  falling  Oh ! for  some  one  to  help  me! 

Enter  Wealth. 

Wealth.  Did  I hear  you  calling  me,  my  dear?  If  so,  I 
am  at  your  service.  What  do  you  desire? 

Pilgrim.  I am  about  to  start  upon  the  journey  of  life,  and 
fearing  to  go  alone,  am  in  search  of  some  one  to  guide  me. 

Wealth.  And  some  one  has  come.  I will  be  your  guide. 

Pilgrim.  But  who  are  you  ? 
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Wealth.  I am  called  Wealth.  If  I accompany  you,  you 
will  want  for  nothing  that  money  can  procure.  Feasts  tit 
for  kings  will  be  provided  at  any  time  you  desire,  clothing 
that  dazzles  the  eye  by  its  brilliancy  will  fill  your  wardrobe, 
hosts  of  friends  will  ever  linger  near  your  side,  and  when 
you  are  weary  of  all  these  things,  you  will  rest  on  soft  luxu- 
rious couches.  (Pointing  to  the  broad  road.)  The  road  on 
which  we 

Pilgrim.  But  ’tis  the  narrow  road  I -wish  to  take. 

Wealth.  Surely  you  will  not  remain  here  expecting 
some  one  to  lead  you  on  that  thorny  road.  The  idea  is 
preposterous!  None  but  fanatics  travel  that  way.  You’ll 
find  no  one  else  willing  to  go  in  that  direction,  and  will  wait 
here  in  vain. 

Pilgrim.  Then,  though  my  heart  seems  to  tell  me  it  is 
wrong,  I will  accept  you  as  a guide,  for  even  now  the  sun 
has  sunk  to  rest,  and  I fear  to  be  left  in  the  darkness,  alone 
and  unprotected. 

Enter  Religion,  unobserved  by  the  others. 

Wealth.  That  is  sensible.  You  can  not  conceive  of  the 
bliss  in  store  for  you.  But  we  must  hasten  on  our  way,  or — 

Religion  (stepping  forward).  What ! would  you  lure  her  on 
to  destruction ? But  first  stand  aside  and  let  me  speak; 
then  she  may  choose  between  us. 

Pilgrim.  Yes,  allow  her  to  speak,  for  already  I feel  as  if 
she  wrere  the  guide  for  whom  I have  been  longing,  and  I 
know  that  one  with  such  an  angelic  countenance  cannot 
lead  me  astray. 

W ealth.  And  will  you  be  enticed  by  a fair  face  and 
honeyed  words?  Listen  to  me.  In  my  society  you  will  find 
far  more  happiness  than  you  will  in  hers.  Every  step  will 
only  increase  your  joy. 

Religion.  Sweet  maiden,  I am  Religion.  This  is  my 
guide  book  (holding  out  a Bible),  Christ  is  my  King,  and 
heaven  is  the  goal  to  which  I will  lead  you.  These  are  my 
directions:  (Reads.)  “ Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  etc.” 

Pilgrim.  Now  I am  assured  that  you  are  the  guide  for 
whom  I have  been  waiting.  Go  with  me  on  my  journey 
(drawing  near  to  Religion ),  teach  me  to  keep  in  the  right  path, 
and  help  me  bear  all  trials  for  our  King’s  sake.  Full  well 
do  I now  remember  when,  as  a child,  I sat  on  my  mother’s 
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knee,  and  she  told  me  of  this  journey  which  I must  take, 
and  read  to  me  that  passage  from  her  guide-book. 

Wealth  [ with  outstretched  arms).  Cannot  I save  you  from 
that  wily  creature  ere  it  be  too  late? 

Pilgrim.  I am  already  saved.  1 have  accepted  Religion 
as  my  guide. 

Religion.  And  you  will  never  regret  your  decision.  The 
road  on  which  we  are  to  travel  seems  a rough  one,  but  it  has 
many  joys  that  are  known  only  to  the  faithful.  True,  you 
may  have  crosses  to  bear,  but  with  my  aid  you  will  learn  to 
endure  them  cheerfully,  ay,  gladly.  Believe  me,  the  flowers 
on  the  broad  road  hide  many  thorns  that  its  travelers  never 
escape.  But,  after  all,  our  goal  is  the  chief  end  in  view. 
There  we  cannot  fail  to  find  rest  and  joy. 

Beauty  and  Fame  enter  and  join  Wealth. 

Religion.  Let  me  not  underestimate  the  worth  of  these 
three  sisters.  As  companions,  rightly  used,  they  may  prove 
valuable  to  pilgrims  on  this  journey  of  life.  But  they  are 
not  fit  for  guides ; ever  bear  that  in  mind.  They  may  ac- 
company us,  if  you  so  desire  and  they  are  willing,  but  you 
would  need  to  be  vigilant  lest  they  tempt  vou  into  one  of 
the  side  paths  which  lead  to  the  broad  road.  Yet  in  that 
they  cannot  succeed,  if  you  cling  steadfastly  to  me. 

Wealth.  We  refuse  to  accompany  the  pilgrim,  except  as 
guides.  We  three  once  more  offer  to  serve  her  in  that 
capacity.  If  she  accept  you,  she  forfeits  forever  the  society 
of  Beauty,  Fame  and  Wealth.  . 

Pii.grim.  But  of  happiness  you  cannot  deprive  me,  and 
with  that  I shall  be  content. 

Religion.  Then  you  can  give  up  all  these  for  my  sake? 
You  will  never  regret  your  decision  ? 

Pilgrim.  Never.  With  you  to  guide,  that  precious  book 
to  direct,  my  King  to  meet  at  my  journey’s  end,  all  other 
things  fade  away  into  insignificance.  [Sings.)  Jesus,  I My 
Cross  Have  Taken.” 

Tableau. 

Pilgrim  and  Religion , hand  in  hand , about  to  take  the  narrow 
road;  Beauty , Fame  and  Wealth  in  the  opposite  direction,  beck- 
oning to  the  Pilgrim. 
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A BIT  OF  SHOPPING  FOPv  THE  COUNTS Y. 

My  very  dear  friend ; 

This  is  simply  addenda  to  what  I last  wrote, 

But  the  price-list  I see,  from  which  I there  quote, 
Improves  every  day.  I’m  lairly  delighted 
(Perhaps  you  mignt  call  my  condition  excited.) 

At  what  I've  just  read  in  T/ie  Star  and  The  /Sun. 

What  soul-stirring  bargains  must  be  going  on! 

I enclose  you  straightway  a whole  Ten  Hollar  note 
To  go  with  the  list  1 have  just  made  you  out — 

One  moment,  dear  Carrie,  with  impudence  bear 
If  I ask  you  to  handle  the  enclosure  with  care. 

Try  to  stretch  it  as  far,  now,  please,  dearest,  do, 

As  ever  “ a ten-stroke  ” has  been  known  to  go. 

Y^ou’ll  lift  it,  I’m  sure,  as  a thing  of  some  weight 
When  I tell  you  it  outweiylis  twelve  bushels  of  wheat . 

Imprimis,  my  room.  And  Madras,  I see, 

Is  just  down  as  low  as  curtains  can  be ; 

As  mine,  now,  are  hanging  most  limp  and  threadbare, 
I’ll  trouble  you,  Carrie,  to  get  me  two  pair. 

Twenty  yards,  I suppose,— twenty  yards  more  or  less, — 
I can’t  be  exact;  but  I know  you  can  guess. 

The  walls  need  a paper, — gilt  paper  I’d  choose ; 

Some  eight  or  ten  pieces  would  do,  I suppose. 

Then,  the  dear,  old  arm-chair  decidedly  hints 
She’d  like  a new  dress  of  the  cretonne  or  chintz. 

A lounge  cover,  too,  may  as  well  come  along, 

Since  cretonne  is  selling'  for  just  “a  mere  song.” 

I can’t  slight  the  mantle  ! Send  a lambrequin,  too; 

The  old  would  look  shabby  with  so  much  brand-new. 

I want  all  alike, — the  cretonne  for  these, 

Not  the  sort  that  is  thin  and  slazv,dear,  please, — 

You  remember  ’tis  rather  a weakness  of  mine. 

I like  the  price  low , but  the  quantity  five. 

Next  for  myself.  And  so  far  gone  is  this 
I think  there  is  nothing  that  could  come  amiss. 

But  then  I must  limit  mv  wishes,  of  course, 

Or  else  my  demands  might  outrun  my  purse. 

Once  begin  and  T hardly  know  when  T shall  stop, 

For  order’s  sake,  then,  we’ll  begin  at  the  top. 

A bonnet, — I want  just  the  simplest  frame, 

With  a scrap  of  green  surah  to  cover  the  same 
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(Please  pin  it  on,  love,  with  the  top-knot,  and  strings). 
Of  course  I don't  dream  of  those  hue  Frehchy  things, 
But  i want  enough  dowers  and  lace  to  look  nice, 

And  something  in  jet  to  tip  oil  the  device. 

Some  collars  and  cuffs, — the  size  just  for  you ; 

Say  a dozen  of  each ; and  of  handkerchiefs,  too 
(By  the  way,  I see  bordered  and  beautiful  ones 
Can  be  had  for  ten  cents  at  Nichols’  and  Sons’). 

And  gloves,  some  eight-buttoned  at  Donald’s  and  Dent’s ; 
The  best  ot  Jouran’sat — I think,  fifty  cents. 

Six  is  my  number.  I must  own  the  fact 
That  in  matter  of  gloves  I am  very  exact. 

Next  for  my  boots.  O Carrie,  dear,  please 

Get  softest  French  leather  in  good  number  threes. 

I see  that  Waukeasy  and  some  of  the  rest. 

For  less  than  a dollar  are  selling  “ the  best.” 

But  my  poor  tender  toes — O Carrie,  my  dear, 

Of  those  ironside  corn-crushers  please  you  beware ! 
Those  pitiless  soles  that  pierce  you  like  thorns 
Right  into  the  quick  of  your  teriderest  corns! 

As  to  the  dress  I need  say  nothing  more. 

The  order  stands  just  as  I wrote  you  before. 

I don’t  care  how  cheap  you  get  the  sateen 
Just  so  it  is  fine,  and  pretty  sage  green. 

And  now,  I believe  I have  made  out  the  bill, 

AVhich  I hope,  love,  will  give  you  no  trouble  to  fill. 

Of  course  you’ll  retain  what  will  have  it  expressed, 

Or,  send  it  by  mail,  just  as  you  think  best. 

And  then  with  what’s  over  don’t  worry  about; 

It  makes  no  great  odds* how  you  lay  it  out. 

’Twill  be  but  a trifle,  and  I’m  not  precise, 

Any  cute  little  notion,  that’s  useful  and  nice. 

And  now,  dear,  forgive  if  I should  here  repeat 
The  gentle  reminder  regarding  the  wheat. 

For  money  is  money  these  dreadful  hard  times, 

And  reckless  extravagance  ranks  with  the  crimes. 
Please  send  on  the  package  as  soon  as  can  be, 

Of  course  these  returns  I’m  distracted  to  see. 

Curiosity’s  sharpened  distressingly  keen 
Of — truly  and  fondly,  your  own,  Eva  Green. 

— The  Housewife. 
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THE  BRIDGE  KEEPER’S  STORY.— W.  A.  Eaton. 

Do  we  have  many  accidents  here,  sir? 

Well,  no ! bat  of  one  I could  tell, 

If  you  wouldn’t  mind  hearing  the  story, 

I have  cause  to  remember  it  well ! 

You  see  how  the  drawbridge  swings  open 
When  the  vessels  come  in  from  the  bay, 

When  the  lightning  express  comes  along,  sir, 

That  bridge  must  be  shut  right  away ! 

You  see  how  it’s  worked  by  the  windlass, 

A child,  sir,  could  manage  it  well ; 

My  brave  little  chap  used  to  do  it, 

But  that’s  part  of  the  tale  I must  tell. 

It  is  two  years  ago  come  the  autumn, 

I shall  never  forget  it,  I’m  sure ; 

I was  sitting  at  work  in  the  house  here, 

And  the  boy  played  just  outside  the  door. 

You  must  know,  that  the  wages  I’m  getting 
For  the  work  on  the  line  are  not  great, 

So  I picked  up  a little  shoemaking, 

And  I manage  to  live  at  that  rate. 

I was  pounding  away  on  my  lapstone, 

And  singing  as  blithe  as  could  be ! 

Keeping  time  with  the  tap  of  my  hammer 
On  the  work  that  I held  at  my  knee. 

And  Willie,  my  golden -haired  darling, 

Was  tying  a tail  on  his  kite ; 

Piis  cheeks  all  aglow  with  excitement, 

And  his  blue  eyes  lit  up  with  delight. 

When  the  telegraph  bell  at  the  station 
Rang  out  the  express  on  its  way ; 

“ All  right,  father ! ” shouted  my  Willie, 

“ Remember,  I’m  pointsman  to-day ! ” 

I heard  the  wheel  turn  at  the  windlass, 

I heard  the  bridge  swing  on  its  way, 

And  then  came  a cry  from  my.  darling 
That  filled  my  poor  heart  with  dismay. 

“ Help,  father!  oh,  help  me  ! ” he  shouted. 

I sprang  through  the  door  with  a scream; 
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His  clothes  had  got  caught  in  the  windlass, 
'Hiere  he  hung  o’er  the  swift,  rushing  stream. 

And  there,  like  a speck  in  the  distance, 

I saw  the  tieet  oncoming  train ; 

And  the  bridge  that  I thought  safely  fastened, 
Unclosed  and  swung  backward  again. 

I rushed  to  my  boy ; ere  I reached  him, 

He  fell  in  the  river  below. 

I saw  his  bright  curls  on  the  water, 

Borne  away  by  the  current’s  swift  flow. 

I sprang  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 

But  there  was  the  onrushing  train; 

And  hundreds  of  lives  were  in  peril, 

Till  that  bridge  was  re  fastened  again. 

I heard  a loud  shriek  just  behind  me, 

I turned,  and  his  mother  stood  there, 

Looking  just  like  a statue  of  marble, 

With  her  hands  clasped  in  agonized  prayer. 

Should  I leap  in  the  swift  flowing  torrent 
While  the  train  went  headlong  to  its  fate, 

Or  stop  to  refasten  the  drawbridge, 

A nd  go  to  his  rescue  too  late  ? 

I looked  at  my  wife,  and  she  whispered, 

With  choking  sobs  stopping  her  breath, 

“ Do  your  duty,  and  Heaven  will  help  you 
To  save  our  own  darling  from  death!” 

Quick  as  thought,  then,  I flew  to  the  windlass. 
And  fastened  the  bridge  with  a crash, 

Then,  just  as  the  train  rushed  across  it, 

I leaped  in  the  stream  with  a splash. 

How  T fought  with  the  swift-rushing  water. 
How  I battled  till  hope  almost  fled, 

But  just  as  I thought  I had  lost  him, 

Up  floated  his  bright,  golden  head. 

How  I eagerly  seized  on  his  girdle, 

As  a miser  would  clutch  at  his  gold, 

But  the  snap  of  his  belt  came  unfastened, 

And  the  swift  stream  unloosened  my  hold. 

He  sank  once  a/rain,  but  I followed, 

And  caught  at  his  bright,  clustering  hair, 
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And  biting  my  lip  till  the  blood  came, 

1 swam  with  the  strength  of  despair! 

We  had  got  to  the  bend  of  the  river, 

Where  the  water  leaps  down  with  a dash, 

I held  my  boy  tighter  than  ever, 

And  steeled  all  my  nerves  for  the  crash. 

The  foaming  and  thundering  whirlpool 
Engulfed  us,  I struggled  for  breath, 

Then  caught  on  a crag  in  the  current, 

Just’ saved,  for  a moment,  from  death! 

And  there,  on  the  bank,  stood  his  mother, 
And  some  sailors  were  flinging  a rope ; 

It  reached  us  at  last,  and  I caught  it, 

For  I knew  ’twas  our  very  last  hope! 

And  right  up  the  steep  rock  they  dragged  us; 
I cannot  forget,  to  this  day, 

How  I clung  to  the  rope,  while  my  darling 
In  my  arms  like  a dead  baby  lay. 

A nd  down  on  the  greensward  I laid  him 
Till  the  color  came  back  to  his  face, 

And,  oh,  how  my  heart  beat  with  rapture 
As  I felt  his  warm,  loving  embrace! 

There,  sir ! that’s  my  story,  a true  one. 
Though  it’s  far  more  exciting  than  some, 

It  has  taught  me  a lesson,  and  that  is, 

“Do  your  duty,  whatever  may  come ! ” 


THE  BELL  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

There  has  come  to  my  mind  a legend,  a thing  I had  half 
forgot, 

And  whether  I read  it  or  dreamed  it,  ah,  well,  it  matters 
not, 

It  said  that  in  heaven,  at  twilight,  a great  bell  softly  swings, 

And  man  may  listen  and  hearken  to  the  wonderful  music 
that  rings. 

If  he  put  from  his  heart’s  inner  chamber  all  the  passion,  pain 
and  strife, 

Heartache  and  wearv  longing  that  throb  in  the  pulses  ot 
life — 
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If  he  thrust  from  his  soul  all  hatred,  ail  thoughts  of  wicked 
things, 

lie  can  hear  in  the  holy  twilight  how  the  bell  of  the  angels 
rings. 

And  I think  there  lies  in  this  legend,  if  we  open  our  eyes  to 
see, 

Somewhat  of  an  inner  meaning,  my  friend,  to  you  and  to  me. 

Let  us  look  in  our  hearts  and  question,  can  pure  thoughts 
enter  in 

To  a soul  if  it  be  already  the  dwelling  of  thoughts  of  sin? 

So,  then,  let  us  ponder  a little,  let  us  look  in  our  hearts  and  see 

If  the  twilight  bell  of  the  angels  could  ring  for  us,— you  and 
me. 


ABNER’S  SECOND  WIFE— P.  C.  Fossett. 

A nine  days’  wonder  had  Tattlerstown, 

Its  gossips  regaled  on  a morsel  sweet, 

And  the  whilom  widower,  Abner  Brown,’ 

Provided,  free  gratis,  the  luscious  treat. 

For  Abner,  tiring  of  single  life, 

And  sighing  again  for  wedded  bliss, 

Affinity  found  for  a second  wife 
In  Amanda  Green,  an  ancient  miss. 

The  widow  Simmons  made  bold  to  state 

(Though  in  neighbors’  affairs  she  took  no  part!) 
That  Abner  was  lured  to  a dreadful  fate 
By  deep  design  and  a cunning  art. 

However,  this  view  caused  no  surprise, 

For  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  ’twas  seen, 

The  widow  looked  through  the  monster’s  eyes, 
Whose  hues  are  said  to  be  emerald  green. 

Samantha  Jones  and  Abigail  White — 

Two  maidens  born  in  the  long  ago — 

Wouldn’t  think  of  marrying  such  a fright! 

“ But  ’Mandy  was  growing  old,  you  know  f ” 

We’re  told  at  length  in  ancient  tale 

How  Reynard  roamed  where  the  grapes  hung  high— 
To  both  Samantha  and  Abigail 
This  aged  legend  will  well  apply. 

Belinda  Jenkins  turned  up  her  nose, 

And  scornfully  sniffing  the  ambient  air, 

Maliciously  hinted  the  dead  wife’s  clothe3 
Were  all  the  living  would  get  to  wear. 
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To  which  Mrs.  Mopps  rejoined,  “ I guess 
Ab.  Brown  ’ii  be  like  the  rest  of  his  ilk, 
Who  keep  the  fust  in  a kalitcer  dress 
That  the  second  critter  may  wear  the  silk ! ” 

Some  said  Amanda  would  be  the  boss, 

And  others  argued  the  other  way ; 

Some  thought  his  grief  for  his  first  wife’s  loss 
Was  a hypocrite’s  pretense  and  play. 
Amanda  and  Abner  were  both  the  theme 
At  the  quilting-bee  and  the  milliner’s  shop, 
Until  it  really  began  to  seem 
The  wagging  tongues  would  never  stop. 

A fragment  or  two  came  Abner’s  way, 
Conveyed  by  his  bosom  friend,  Bill  Ayers, 
And  the  bridegroom  had  only  this  to  say, 
While  the  town  was  nosing  in  his  affairs: 

“ I knowed  a man  onst  ’way  down  South, 

And  houses  and  lands  and  bonds  were  his, 
And  he  made  it  all  by  keepin’  his  mouth 
And  mindin’  his  individooal  biz ! ” 


IN  THE  SAME  LINE. 

He  had  halted  under  an  awning  to  get  out  of  the  rain, 
and  his  back  was  to  Abraham  as  the  latter  sat  in  the 
store  door  and  remarked  : 

“ My  frendt,  let  me  sell  you  a rubber  oafergoat  cheap. 
I can  make  you  one  at  a dollar.  If  you  haf  a rubber 
ofergoat  you  can  go  along  and  nod  mind  der  rain.” 

The  man  did  not  turn  nor  answer. 

“ You  vas  werry  foolish,”  continued  the  clothier,  “for 
you  nefer  get  anoder  such  bargain  as  dot.  How  you 
like  an  umbrella  for  seexty  cents,  eh?  I haf  some  shust 
as  good  as  you  puy  for  two  dollar  at  de  stores.  If  you 
haf  an  umbrella  you  vas  all  right  in  de  vet  veather. 
Come  in,  my  frendt,  und  select  a handle  that  suits  you.” 

The  man  under  the  awning  was  like  a piece  of  statuary. 

“ It  vas  a dull  day  mit  me  und  I like  to  get  rid  of 
someting.  Dot  goat  of  yours  vas  werry  shabby  for  a 
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shentleman  like  you.  It  vas  no  match  for  your  pants 
any vay.  I haf  two  hoonered  to  select  from,  and  if  you 
like  to  step  in  I make  der  price  all  right.  I can  sell  you 
a petter  one  for  tree  dollar, — a misfit  dot  som  congress- 
man doan’  take  avay.  Please  valk  right  in.” 

But-the  stranger  didn’t. 

“ Or  may  be  you  like  to  look  at  a nice  trunk.  My 
place  vos  de  original  and  only  trunk  store  for  de  sale  of 
de  pest  trunks  at  de  lowest  prices.  Eferypody  should 
have  a trunk.  She  vas  handy  if  you  go  avay  und  shust 
as  handy  if  you  shtay  home.  I can  sell  a trunk  mit  a 
patent  tray  und  Yale  lock  for  two  dollar.  Dot  vos  one- 
half  de  price  charged  in  de  next  street.  I can  gif  you 
one  all  de  way  from  feefty  cent  to  sixteen  dollars.  It  vas 
no  trouble  to  show  goods.  Shtep  right  in  and  examine 
my  line  of  trunks.” 

If  the  stranger  heard  a word  of  what  was  said  no 
action  of  his  betrayed  the  fact. 

“ Vhell,  if  you  doan’  like  a trunk,  perhaps  you  look  at 
my  nice  tweed  suits.  I can  fit  you  out  in  fife  minutes 
und  gif  you  nice  satisfaction.  Dose  glose  vas  nod  a 
second-hand  pizness.  All  vas  misfits  from  de  very  pest 
tailors,  und  I take  dem  at  sooch  a low  price  dot  I can  fit 
you  out  at  your  own  figure.  Please  come  in  and  make 
de  greatest  bargain  of  your  life.  Dis  shtore  vill  change 
hands  next  week,  und  you  lose  de  opportunity.” 

The  stranger  still  stood  like  a crowbar. 

“ My  frendt,  it  vas  late  for  ofergoats,  und  I make  a 
great  shave.  It  vhill  pay  you  to  buy  one  for  next  w in- 
ter. I vas  long  on  oafergoats  und  short  on  cash.  You 
can  haf  brown,  green,  blue,  black — ” 

“Abraham,  who  vas  you  talking  to?”  inquired  the 
wife,  as  she  came  from  the  back  room. 

“ To  dis  shen  tlemans  oudt  here,  who  can  haf  an  oafer- 
goat  for  fife  dol — ” 

“ You  vas  an  oldt  fool ! ” she  exclaimed,  as  she  looked 
out.  “ Dot  vas  oldt  Isaacs,  who  vas  in  de  same  pizness 
around  de  corner ! ” 
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THE  OLD  ORGAN.- II  elen  Booth. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

I sat  at  the  wiieezy  organ, 

In  the  old  time-beaten  hall; 

As  the  evening  looked  in  the  windows, 

You  could  hear  the  dry  leaves  fall 
On  the  walks  outside,  and  a lone  bird 
Piping  his  dreary  call. 

The  yellow  keys  before  me, 

The  silence  settling  through, 

1 thought  of  those  who  had  been  here 
When  these  old  things  were  new; 

And  idly  my  hands  some  fitful  tones 
From  the  long-hushed  organ  drew. 

How  long  I sat  there  I know  not ; 

The  shadows  fell  and  fell, 

The  hall  grew  darker  and  darker, — 

A faint,  far  evening  bell 
Chimed  in  with  the  thin,  low  sounds  I drew 
From  the  worn-out  organ-well. 

When  suddenly  the  dark  was  gone, 

Or  so  at  least  it  seemed  ; 

The  hall  was  bright  with  waxen  lights, 

The  faded  tapestry  gleamed  ; 

There  was  no  tarnish  anywhere, 

And  brightness  fairly  beamed. 

The  organ  played  a quaint  old  air — 

There  came  gay  gentlemen, 

Each  leading  by  the  hand  a dame 
All  sweet  and  debonair, 

In  wondrous  gowns  of  stiff  brocade 
And  whitely  powdered  hair. 

The  cavaliers  in  courtly  suits, — 

Their  swords  their  silk  calves  met, — 

How  they  did  bow  and  scrape,  the  while 
The  ladies’  courtesies  let 
Their  fair  forms  nearly  to  the  floor, 

As  thev  danced  the  minuet. 


♦Author  of  the  romantic  old-time  drama  for  amateurs  entitled  “At  the  Red 
Lion,”  also  the  chamrng  Tttle  ciffnedy,  “ After  Twenty  Years,”  with  sons,  etc., 
and  other  plays  and  recitations  to  be  found  in  previous  Numbers  of  this  Series. 
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Forth  and  back,  and  round  about, 

Slow  and  grave  and  line; 

The  tinkling  of  high  heels,  the  sweep 
Of  rich  trains,  and  the  whine 
Of  organ  pipes,  and  soft,  low  laughs, 
These  twine  and  intertwine. 

But  singling  from  the  company 
A lady  passing  fair, 

I saw  her  with  a gentleman 
Pass  on  unto  the  stair, 

And  there  they  sat  them  down  to  chat 
With  merry,  careless  air. 

And  lo ! the  organ’s  voice  began 
A tune  both  soft  and  bland ; 

You  seemed  to  lean  o’er  lily  ponds 
In  some  sweet  evening  land, 

With  one  star  gleaming  overhead, — 
The  lamp  held  in  love’s  hand. 

And  in  the  ear  of  that  fair  dame 
Whispered  the  cavalier, 

Till  blushes  blended  in  her  cheeks 
And  touched  each  tiny  ear; 

While  closer  to  him  did  she  move, 
Each  eye  large  with  a tear ; 

Until  he  said  one  word  alone — 

The  organ  sang  it  too — 

And  the  one  star  in  heaven  above 
Brighter  and  brighter  grew, 

And  he  and  she,  that  young  fond  pair, 
Touched  lips— and  heaven  knew. 

Was  it  the  orsran  that  then  swung 
A clarion  blast  along? 

Was  it  a war-cry  that  took  on 
The  semblance  of  a song? 

Was  there  a rush,  a whir,  a crash 
The  pretty  scenes  among? 

The  fair  maid  touched  her  lover’s  arm, 
She  held  his  sword  in  hand  : 

“ Go  forth  and  meet  the  enemy 
That  threatens  our  free  land  ! ” 

He  clasped  her  in  a lorfg  embrace, 
Then  joined  a warrior  band. 
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Oli,  loud  and  fierce  the  organ  sounds, 

Like  fire  and  flash  of  steel ; 

You  almost  saw  the  chargers  rush, 

And  meet,  and  part,  and  reel ; 

You  almost  heard  the  battle  cries, 
Death-pain  could  almost  feel. 

Until — ah,  me!  what  sound  was  that? 

A dirge  ?— an  elegy  ? 

A pall  hid  a young  warrior’s  form, 

And  that  dame,  was  it  she 
Who  danced  with  him,  who  loved  with  hin? 
His  widow  now  to  be  ? 

More  low,  the  sound  ; before  him  goes 
His  brave  steed,  and  behind 
The  black-swathed  figure  of  his  love; 

And  then  the  sad  tones  wind 
With  memories  of  the  minuet 
And  the  love-thoughts  it  enshrined. 

. Then  from  the  melancholy  chords 
Came  a sweet  tune  that  raised 
The  gloom  - and  an  old  woman  kneeled 
Down  in  the  hall  and  praised 
The  dear  Lord  for  his  kindly  care 
Through  lone  long  years,  and  gazed 

Up  to  the  heaven  she  soon  would  know, 
Where  he  had  gone  before — 

The  shadows  fell,  the  lights  went  out, 

She  kneeling  on  the  floor, 

While  an  old  hymn  broke  from  her  lips: 
“The  God  whom  I adore.” 

And  so— ah,  then  I sat  alone 
Before  the  yellow  keys; 

The  gaunt  old  hall,  the  leaves  outside, 

The  lone  bird  calling, — these 
Were  all.  The  rest  was  phantasy, 

The  ghosts  the  organ  sees. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL.-Emerson. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  “ Little  Prig.” 
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Bun  replied: 

“ You  are  doubtless  very  big; 

But  ail  sorts  of  wind  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together, 

To  make  up  a year. 

And  a sphere ; 

And  I think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 

If  I’m  not  so  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry ; 

I’ll  not  deny  you  make 
A very  pretty  squirrel  track. 
Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 
1 f I cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 
Neither  can  you  crack  a nut. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  BONY. 

His  name  was  Johnny, -—Johnny  Bolin,  if  there  had 
been  any  record  made  of  it,  but  “ Rack-o’-Bones”  was 
what  he  said  they  usually  called  him,  except  a few  who 
shortened  it  to  “ Bony.’" 

Bony  was  an  appropriate  title  for  the  little  fellow. 
As  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow  in  the  hospital  ward  he 
looked  little  else  than  bones.  Dark  rings  encircled  his 
eyes,  and  his  pale,  pinched  face  told  of  great  suffering. 

“ He  is  a great  deal  more  than  ordinary ! ” said,  the 
nurse  of  that  ward  on  visitors’  day,  “and  patient,  ma  am  ; 
there  never  was  anything  like  it  I He’s  pretty  cheerful 
too,  except  when  I tell  him  I hope  he  will  soon  be  well ; 
then  his  face  grows  long  and  sad,  and  he  always  says  ‘I 
want  to  die ! ’ Poor  lad,  he’ll  get  his  wish  soon,  I’m 
thinkin’.  The  doctors  say  he  will  never  go  out  alive ! ” 

“ Poor  little  fellow,”  the  visitor  said,  approaching  him. 
And  then  Johnny  turned  his  great  eyes  on  the  lady  and 
exclaimed : 

“ Mother  used  to  say  that  ’fore  she  died, — ‘poor  little 
fellow,  and  what’s  goin’  to  become  o’  you  ?’  I don’t 
know  which  she  said  the  most,  but  ’twas  al’ys  one  or 
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t’other.”  Then  as  the  lady  seated  herself  beside  him, 
and  put  a bunch  of  roses  in  his  trembling  hand,  lie  addM  : 
“ She  never  dreamed  I’d  have  a bed  all  my  own — a bed 
with  sheets  on — and  folks  a-steppin’  soft  around  me  like 
as  I was  of  some  account,  and  a-waitin’  on  me  and  givin’ 
me  med’ein’  like  I was  worth  savin’ ! Mother  never 
dreamed  o’  that!  I s’pose  if  I hadn’t  been  so  lame,  an’ 
could  ’a  got  out  o’  the  way  of  the  horses  that  day  I’d 
never  ’a  come  to  this ! But  oh,  ma’am,  it’s  nice  when 
yer  bones  is  achin’  to  have  a bed  to  lie  on ! Seems  like 
I’d  been  tired  ever  since  I could  think,  just  ever  so  tired 
ma’am ! I’m  gettin’  rested  now.  Oh,  don’t  say  you  hope 
I’ll  be  well  soon,  I haint  no  call  to  git  well,  at  all — no 
call  at  all,  ma’am — an’  I’d  rayther  die  than  not.  Yes 
ma’am,  I’ve  heard  about  God  and  about  heaven — the 
man  at  the  funeral  told  us,  an’  I’ve  been  to  them  mission 
schools  sometimes ! ” 

It  was  a full  half  hour  before  the  lady  rose  to  go;  she 
sat  there  talking  lovingly  and  tenderly  to  the  boy,  who 
lay  there  drinking  in  eagerly  every  word  she  uttered. 

“ Yes  ma’am,”  said  Johnny  replying  to  her  parting 
words,  “I’ll  be  sure  to  remember  what  you  have  said.  I 
can  read  a little,  and  I guess  I can  rehd  this’ere  card  better 
when  you  come  ag’in.  Thank  you,  ma’  am,  you  was  kind 
to  explain  it ! I didn’t  get  the  meaning  at  first,  but  it’s 
clear  enough  now.  Good-bye.  Please  ma’am,  before  you 
go  wont  you  say  ‘poor  little  fellow’  once  more  ; it  sounds 
so  like  mother.  You  needn’t  say  the  other,  ‘ I wonder 
what’ll  become  o’  you’ — the  kick  o’  them  horses  has  set- 
tled that ! ” and  a wan  little  smile  crept  out  on  his  face 
and  softened  its  angles. 

“ My— s-t-,  oh,  yes,  that’s  strength,”  said  Johnny,  trying 
to  read  in  his  poor  little  way  the  text  on  the  card  the  lady 
had  left.  “My  strength  is  m-a-made  p-e-r-f-e-c-t,  perfect 
in  w-e-a — oh,  yes,  weakness ! That  weakness  means  me, 
he  said  ; “ the  strength  is  Him  ! I wish  I’d  a-known  It 
afore,”  he  murmured — “why  didn’t  some  one  tell  me!  ” 

And  then  the  nurse  came  near  and  said:  “ Well,  my 
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little  man,  here’s  your  medicine!  ” And  though  she  was 
always  kind,  Johnny  was  glad  she  had  said  “my  little 
man,”  instead  of  “poor  little  fellow,”  for  no  one  had  ever 
said  the  latter,  with  just  the  mother  tone  in  it,  until  this 
day,  and  it  was  still  like  music  in  his  ears. 

And  when  he  had  taken  the  medicine,  Johnny  put  the 
card  with  the  great  word  strength  on  it  right  under  his 
little  tired  head — and  thus  he  fell  asleep. 

He  had  grown  very  weak  when  the  lady  called  again, 
and  she  said  “poor  little  fellow”  a great  many  times, 
because  she  felt  so  sorry.  But  Johnny’s  face  was  very 
bright,  and  the  pain  was  gone  out  of  it.  He  could  still 
speak,  but  his  voice  was  faint  and  far  away ! 

“ I’m  gittin’  better,  I guess,”  he  whispered ; but  he 
failed  to  add,  “ I want  to  die ! ” “I  dreamed  last  night 
I went  to  heaven,  ma’am ; it  was  full  o’  them  beautiful 
flowers  you  bring,  and  folks  wTas  there  with  faces  sweet 
like  yours,  ma’am!  He  came  up  to  me, — the  one  you 
told  me  about, — ‘the  man  o’  sorrows,’  you  said,  ‘acquaint- 
ed with  grief.’  His  face  was  all  sort  o’  sunlighty  around 
it,  and  his  voice  tender-like  and  full  o’  love.  He  just 
came  ever  so  close  to  me,  and  says  He : ‘Bony,  what  do 

you  want  ?’  said  He.  Says’ I:  ‘I  want  to  die.’  ‘How’s 
that  ?’  said  He.  Then  I made  a clean  breast  of  it,  and 
told  Him  all,  just  as  you  said  I should!  ‘Haint  no  call 
to  live,’  says  I,  ‘I’ve  al’ys  been  tired,  al’ys  been  lame, 
al’ys  been  of  no  account,  an’  now  the  horses  has  run  over 
me,  an’  broke  my  leg  that  was  straight,  an’  smashed  my 
only  decent  arm.  I haint  no  home  to  speak  of — no 
place — an’  folks  as  don’t  know  me  find  me  onpleasant 
to  look  upon,  an’  turns  their  heads  away  V 

“ Then  He  comes  still  closer  to  me,  and  He  takes  my 
hand,  and  says  He:  ‘Bony,  I know  what  sorrow  an’ 

suft’rin  is!  I know  what  it  is  to  have  no  place!  I know 
what  it  is  to  be  without  friends.  I’ve  come  into  great 
glory  an’  power  now,  Bony,  but  all  the  same  I haven’t 
forgotten  what  earth’s  sorrows  is,  and  I’m  full  o’  great 
sympathy,  Bony,  for -them  that  suffers.  You  are  about 
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as  miserable  as  a little  fellow  can  be;  but  don’t  say  as 
you  haven’t  a call  to  live  ! It  aint  for  the  poorest  creat- 
ure on  earth  to  jedge  that ! As  long  as  life  is  yours, 
you  are  wanted  on  earth,  and  it  aint  soldier  like  to  lie 
down  and  die  in  the  midst  of  a battle.  You  are  just  the 
one  to  go  back  to  earth  and  live  for  Me;  just  the  one 
to  tell  the  tired  ones,  the  suff  rin’  ones,  the  folks  as  is 
battlin’  for  their  lives,  not  to  lay  the  trouble  too  much 
to  heart.  Tell  them  to  take  hold  o’  Me,  to  lay  hold  o’ 
my  strength,  and  say  that  I have  great  love  for  them. 
‘ Bony,’  said  He,  sort  o’  soft  like,  'fight  it  through,  then 
you  too  shall  come  into  glory.’ 

“ I thought  I had  hold  o’  His  hand,  ma’am,  and  I 
held  it  tighter  and  tighter,  and  just  then  I woke  up,  and 
I had  hold  o’  this  card  instid ! But  it’s  like  takin’  hold 
o’  His  hand  to  read  them  words  since  you  told  me  about 
’em!  And  I’ll  go  back  to  where  I came  from,  ma’am,  if 
He  wants  me  to,  an’  it  wont  be  so  hard  agin,  since  He 
is  lookin’  on,  and  a-reachin’  out  help,  and  a-lovin’  me!  ” 
But  the  dear  God  never  asked  Johnny  to  go  back, 
except  in  the  dream.  The  little  fellow  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  but  he  never  knew  it.  The  arms  underneath 
him  were  so  strong,  so  tender  and  loving,  so  full  of  sweet 
comfort,  they  soothed  him  to  sleep — but  it  was  to  the 
sleep  God  gives  to  His  beloved. 


A SIMPLE  SIGN. 

It  was  in  a grocer’s  window 
That  she  saw  a simple  sign. 

And  she  stopped  and  slowly  read  it 
While  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  shine. 

Then  with  scornful  lips  she  murmured, 
As  she  tossed  her  pretty  hat, 

“ How  I wish  that  men  were  labeled 
With  a good  plain  sign,  like  that.” 

So  when  she  had  passed,  I ventured 
Near  that  favored  grocer’s  shop, 

And  espied  this  simple  legend : 

“ This  Corn  Warranted  to  Pop.” 
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NEARING  HOME. 

“And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a city  of  hab- 
itation.” Psalm  cvii : 7. 

We  have  heard  of  the  city  so  shining  and  fair, 

In  the  far-away  land  of  the  blest, 

Of  the  mansions  of  glory  preparing  for  those 
Who  there,  and  there  only,  would  rest. 

In  those  bright  habitations  we,  too,  long  to  dwell ; 

To  that  city  as  pilgrims  we  roam; 

Though  the  journey  be  long,  we  are  traveling  on, 

Eor  each  day  is  a day  nearer  home. 

Thro’  the  cold  wintry  storm,  and  the  summer’s  fierce  heat, 
In  conflict,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 

Over  mountain  and  valley,  and  deep-rolling  floods, 

We  must  pass  ere  that  city  we  gain. 

Though  toilsome  the  “way,”  it  must  surely  be  “right,” 
Since  God  is  our  leader  and  guide, 

In  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  flame,  day  and  night, 

He  has  promised  with  us  to  abide. 

O’er  the  wide  trackless  plain,  where  no  rock  lifts  its  head, 
Beneath  whose  cool  shade  we  may  stand, 

With  our  strength  almost  gone,  our  feet  bleeding  and  torn 
We  press  on  through  the  hot,  burning  sand  ; 

But  e’en  in  the  desert  we  shall  find  some  green  spot, 
Some  murmuring  “brook  in  the  way,” 

And  shall  lift  up  the  head  that  was  drooping  and  bowed 
Through  the  wearying  march  of  the  day. 

And  when  from  the  hill-tops  we  catch  the  first  gleam 
Of  the  walls,  and  the  gates  of  pure  gold, 

When  faintly  the  echo  seems  borne  on  the  air 
Of  a rapture  and  joy  uncontrolled  ; 

When  we  feel  the  light  touch  of  invisible  hands, 

And  hear  the  soft  rustling  of  wings; 

When  the  thought  that  his  angels  are  guarding  our  way, 
New  strength  and  encouragement  brings, — 

We  are  nearing  “ the  land  that  was  very  far  off,” 

The  home  of  the  ransomed  and  blest ; 

Soon  the  “King  in  His  beauty”  our  eyes  shall  behold, 
And  forever  with  him  we  shall  rest. 

Then  as  down  through  the  valley  of  shadows  we  go, 

Hope  sings  her  sweet  song  to  the  end  ; 

And  faith  follows  the  voice,  till  in  triumph  ’tis  lost, 

And  to  glory  and  God  we  ascend. 
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UP  THAR  BEHIND  THE  SKY!— J.  M.  Munyon. 

I beg  your  pardon,  misters, 

For  ’truding  here  on  you; 

But  though  I'm  looking  seedy 
You’ll  find  me  straight  and  true. 

Oh,  no,  I aint  no  stranger, 

As  Injuns  round  here  know, 

I came  to  these  yere  diggins 
Some  forty  years  ago. 

How  come  I to  leave  the  East  ? 

I swow  ’tis  hard  to  tell ; 

A word  or  two  with  dad, 

And — and — and — well, 

Never  mind  how  or  why, 

We  pulled  up  stakes— 

Old  Ben  Green  and  I — 

And  started  for  the  plains. 

That  was  long  afore 

Thar  was  any  railroad  trains, 

And  traveling  then,  boys, 

I tell  yer  was  mighty  tuff, 

’Twixt  fighting  them  pesky  Injuns 
And  getting  grub  enough. 

Well,  nothing  special  happened 
Until,  one  summer  night, 

When  quartered  in  our  cabin, 

Snugly  out  of  sight. 

We’d  eat  our  scanty  supper, 

And  jist  laid  down  to  sleep, 

When  we  heard  a cry  below  us, 

That  caused  our  flesh  to  creep. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly, 

And  thar  as  plain  as  day, 

Stood  a dozen  painted  redskins, 

Not  twenty  rods  away. 

In  the  centre  was  a half-breed, 

With  a white  gal  by  his  side, 

And  he  swore  that  he’d  scalp  her, 

Unless  she’d  be  his  bride. 

“ Strike,  strike,  you  villain,”  she  said, 

“ I gladly  give  my  life ; 

I’d  rather  be  burned  at  the  stake 
Than  ever  become  your  wife.” 
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Then  quick  as  a flash  of  lightning, 

He  seized  that  gal  by  the  hair; 

With  an  oath  that  was  tit  for  the  devil, 

He  raised  his  knife  in  the  air, 

But  jist  as  the  blade  was  descending, 

I sent  a ball  through  his  head ; 

And  he  fell  like  a dog  that  he  was, 

At  the  feet  of  his  victim,  dead. 

Them  Injuns  was  fairly  bewildered. 

And  run  like  deer  for  the  plain, 

And  I knew  by  the  way  they  skedaddled, 
We  shouldn’t  be  troubled  again. 

We  carried  the  gal  to  our  cabin, 

For  she’d  fainted  clean  dead  away, 

And  thar  for  five  long  weeks 
With  a burning  fever  lay. 

One  night,  ’twas  jist  at  sunset, 

We  tho’t  her  time  had  come. 

Old  Ben  looked  down  at  the  heel, 

And  I felt  mighty  glum. 

She  beckoned  us  to  her  bedside, 

And  whispered,  “ Kneel  down  and  pray, 
Perhaps  ’twill  cool  my  forehead 
And  take  the  pain  away.” 

Well,  thar  we  stood  like  boobies, 

We  didn’t  know  what  to  say, 

For  chaps  what’s  fighting  Injuns, 

Don’t  arger  their  case  that  way. 

Old  Ben  wa’n’t  much  on  weeping, 

You  could  see  the  grit  in  his  eye, 

But  he  blubbered  that  night  like  a baby, 
And  said,  “ Come,  Jim,  let’s  try.” 

His  prayer  wa’n’t  much  like  preachers’, 
But  I reckon  it  went  as  high, 

For  angels  seemed  to  nuss  her, 

And  God  himself  drew  nigh. 

The  gal  grew  strong  and  hearty, 

And  sorter  took  to  me: 

And  I was  jist  as  lovesick, 

As  a love  sick  chap  could  be. 

’Twa’n’t  long  afore  a preacher  man 
Stopped  at  our  ranch  one  day, 

And  spliced  us  both  together, 

In  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

She  wa’n’t  so  dreadful  handsome, 
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But  her  heart  was  true  as  steel, 

And  she  wa’n’t  afraid  to  help  me, 

With  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

She  allers  read  the  Scripter, 

And  used  to  pray  and  sing ; 

Why  1 wouldn’t  er  swapped  that  home, 
For  the  palace  of  a king. 

I tho’t  the  Lord  was  with  us, 

For  things  all  seemed  to  thrive 
And  Ben,  he  used  to  call  me 
The  happiest  man  alive. 

And  so  we  kept  on  prosp’ring 
Till  at  last  we  had  a boy  ; 

Perhaps  he  wa’n’t  a comfort, 

Perhaps  he  wa’n’t  a joy. 

I hadn’t  a care  or  trouble, 

Until  one  winter’s  day 
I had  to  go  to  town, 

Some  twenty  miles  away. 

’Twas  night  when  I returned, 

And,  oh,  what  a sight  to  see! 

Nothing  but  burning  timber, 

Of  the  home  that  used  to  be. 

Nothing  but  smoke  and  ashes, 

Nothing  but  wild  despair, 

Nothing  but  mocking  winds, 

Nothing  but  biting  air. 

I called  for  wife  and  baby, 

I called  for  poor  old  Ben, 

I prayed  to  God  for  wisdom, 

I prayed  for  the  help  of  men. 

Then  up  like  a hound  I started 
In  sarch  of  sign  or  trail, 

For  I knew  ’twas  the  work  of  Injuns, 
And  vowed  I would  not  fail. 

But  now  ’tis  twenty  years  and  past 
I’ve  tramped  these  regions  o’er 
In  hopes  that  I might  find 
My  wife  and  boy  once  more. 

Don’t  think  I’m  chicken-hearted, 

Or  a man  that  often  cries, 

But  thar’s  a big  lump  in  my  throat, 
And  water  in  my  eyes. 

For  I’ve  been  thinking  lately 
As  how  the  time  is  nigh 
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When  I shall  meet  my  darlings 
XJp  thar  behind  the  sky. 

What’s  that?  speak  quick!  you  know  me 
Your  name,  Jim  Smith,  my  son? 

Your  marm,  my  wife?  where  is  she? 

In  thar?  come  boy,  let’s  run. 


I WONDER  WHY. 

I wonder  why  this  world’s  good  things 
Should  fall  in  such  unequal  shares; 

Why  some  should  taste  of  all  the  joys, 

And  others  only  feel  the  cares! 

I wonder  why  the  sunshine  bright 
Should  fall  in  paths  some  people  tread, 
While  others  shiver  in  the  shade 
Of  clouds  that  gather  overhead ! 

I wonder  why  the  trees  that  hang 
So  full  of  luscious  fruit  should  grow 
Only  where  some  may  reach  and  eat, 

While  others  faint  and  thirsty  go! 

Why  should  sweet  flowers  bloom  for  some, 
For  others  only  thorns  be  found ; 

And  some  grow  rich  on  fruitful  earth, 

While  others  till  but  barren  ground? 

I wonder  why  the  hearts  of  some 
O’erflow  with  joy  and  happiness, 

While  others  go  their  lonely  way 
Unblessed  with  aught  of  tenderness! 

I wonder  why  the  eyes  of  some 

Should  ne’er  be  moistened  -with  a tear, 
While  others  weep  from  morn  till  night, 
Their  hearts  so  crushed  with  sorrow  here! 

Ah  well ! we  may  not  know  indeed 
The  whvs,  the  wherefores  of  each  life!  ' 
But  this  we  know, — there’s  One  who  sees 
And  watches  us  through  joy  or  strife. 

Each  life  its  mission  here  fulfills, 

And  only  He  may  know  the  end, 

And  loving  him  we  may  be  strong, 

Though  storm  or  sunshine  he  may  send. 
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* 

HOW  MOSE  COUNTED  THE  EGGS. 

Old  Mose,  who  sells  eggs  and  chickens  on  the  streets 
of  a certain  Southern  city  for  a living,  is  as  honest  an  old 
negro  as  ever  lived,  but  he  has  got  the  habit  of  chatting 
familiarly  with  his  customers,  hence  he  frequently  makes 
mistakes  in  counting  out  the  eggs  they  buy.  He  carries 
his  wares  around  in  a small  cait  drawn  by  a diminutive 
donkey.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Burton.  The  old  lady  herself  came  out  to  the 
gate  to  make  the  purchase. 

“ Have  you  got  any  eggs  this  morning,  Uncle  Mose  ? ” 
she  asked. 

“Yes,  indeed  I has!  Jess  got  in  ten  dozen  from  de 
kentry.” 

“Are  they  fresh  ? ” 

“ I gua’n tee  ’em.  I know  dey  am  fresh  jess  de  same 
as  ef  I had  laid  ’em  myself.” 

“ I’ll  take  nine  dozen.  You  can  just  count  them  into 
this  basket.” 

“All  right,  mum.”  ( He  counts.')  “ One,  two,  free,  foah, 
five,  six,  seben,  eight,  nine,  ten.  You  can  rely  on  dem 
bein’ fresh.  How’s  your  son  coming  on  at  de  school? 
He  must  be  most  grown.” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Mose,  he  is  a clerk  in  a bank.” 

“Why  how  old  am  de  boy?  ” 

“He is  eighteen.” 

“You  don’t  tole  me  so.  Eighteen,  and  getting  a sal- 
ary already?  Eighteen,  and  ( counting ) nineteen,  twen- 
ty, twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-foah, 
twenty-five,  and  how’s  your  gal  cornin’  on?  She  was  mos’ 
growed  up  de  las’  time  I seed  her.” 

“ She  is  married  and  living  in  Dallas.” 

“ Wall,  I declar’,  How  de  time  scoots  away ! An’  vo’ 
say  she  has  chilluns?  Why,  how  old  am  de  gal?  She 

mus’  be  jess  about ” 

“ Thirty-three.” 

“Am  datso?  Firty-free,  (counting)  firtv-fiah,  firty- 
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five,  firty-six,  firty-seven,  firty-eight,  firty-nine,  forty,  for- 
ty-one, forty-two,  forty-three.  Hit  am  so  sing’lar  dat  you 
has  sich  ole  chilluns,  i can’t  b’leve  you  has  grandchilluns. 
You  don’t  look  more  den  forty  yeahs  old  yerself.” 

“ Nonsense,  old  man,  I see  you  want  to  flatter  me. 
When  a person  gets  to  be  fifty-three  years  old,  they 
axe ” 

“ Fifty-free?  I jess  don’t  b’leeve  hit.  Fifty-free,  fifty- 
foah,  fifty-five,  fifty-six, — I want  you  to  pay  tenshun 
when  I counts  de  eggs,  so  dar’ll  be  no  mistake — fifty- 
nine,  sixty,  sixty-one,  sixty-two,  sixty-free,  sixty-foah 
— whew ! Dis  am  a warm  day.  Dis  am  de  time  ob 
yeah  when  I feels  I’s  gettin  ole  myself.  I aint  long  fer 
dis  world.  You  comes  from  an  ole  family.  When  your 
fodder  died  he  was  sebenty  years  ole.” 

“ Seventy-two.” 

“ Dat’s  ole,  suah.  Sebenty-two,  sebenty-free,  sebenty- 
foah,  sebenty-five,  sebenty-six,  sebenty-seven,  sebenty- 
eight,  sebenty-nine — and  your  mudder?  She  was  one 
ob  de  noblest  looking  ladies  I ebber  see.  You  reminds 
me  ob  her  so  much.  She  libbed  to  most  a hundred.  I 
b’leeves  she  was  done  past  a centurion  when  she  died.” 
“ No,  Uncle  Mose,  she  was  only  ninety-six  when  she 
died” 

“ Den  she  warn’t  no  chicken  when  she  died.  I know 
dat — ninety-six,  ninety-seven,  ninety-eight,  ninety-nine, 
one  hundred,  one,  two,  free,  foah,  five,  six,  seben,  eight — 
dar,  one  hundred  and  eight  nice,  fresh  eggs,  jess  nine 
dozen,  and  here  am  one  moah  egg,  in  case  I has  discoun- 
ted myself.” 

Old  Mose  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  A few  days 
afterward,  Mrs.  Burton  said  to  her  husband : 

“ I am  afraid  we  will  have  to  discharge  Matilda.  I 
am  satisfied  she  steals  the  milk  and  eggs.  I am  positive 
about  the  eggs,  for  I bought  them  day  before  yesterday, 
and  now  about  half  of  them  are  gone.  I stood  right 
there  and  heard  old  Mose  count  them  myself,  and  there 
were  nine  dozen.” 
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THE  SAND-MAN.— George  Cooper. 

He  peeps  in  through  the  key-hole, 

And  he  bobs  np  at  the  pane, 

When  scarlet  firelight  dances 
On  wall  and  floor  again. 

Hush!  here  he  comes,— the  Sand-man, 

With  his  dream-cap  he  is  crowned, 

And  grains  of  sleep  he  scatters, 

Going  round  and  round  and  round — 

While  the  little  ones  are  nodding,  going  round. 

He  whispers  quaintest  fancies; 

With  a tiny,  silver  thread 

He  sews  up  silken  eyelids 
That  ought  to  be  in  bed. 

Each  wee  head  nods  acquaintance, 

He’s  known  wherever  found; 

All  stay-up-lates  he  catches, 

Going  round  and  round  and  round — 

With  a pack  of  dreams  forever  going  round. 

I see  two  eyes  the  brightest ; 

But  I’ll  not  tell  whose  they  are ! 

They  shut  up  like  a lily — 

That  Sand-man  can’t  be  far  ! 

Somebody  grows  so  quiet— 

Who  comes,  without  a sound? 

He  leads  one  more  to  dream-land, 

Going  round  and  round  and  round ! 

And  a good-night  to  the  Sand-man,  going  round. 

— Independent. 


MAD  ANTHONY’S  CHARGE.— Alexander  N.  Easton. 

The  capture  of  the  fort,  at  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  forty-two  miles  above 
New  York,  by  General  Wayne,  July  10,  1779,  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  exploits  performed  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Close  beside  the  river  Hudson  stood  a fortress  large  and 
strong; 

But  the  foemen,  the  dread  British,  held  that  fort  and  held 
it  long; 

Patriots  in  vain  might  storm  it,  there  it  stood  so  grim  and 
tall; 

Piled  behind  the  sullen  breastwork  lay  the  powder  and  the 

ball. 
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It  was  in  a time  of  trouble,  and  our  nation  was  pressed  sore ; 

Clothed  in  bloodshed,  through  the  country,  stalked  the  cruel 
tyrant,  War, 

Leaving  many  a mark  of  anguish,  leaving  many  a bitter 
trace, 

In  the  pain  and  in  the  sorrow  seen  on  every  anxious  face. 

Husbands,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers ; these  had  perished 
in  the  fight, 

Battling  for  their  God  and  country,  for  our  freedom  and  the 
right ! 

But  there  still  were  trusty  patriots,  who  were  yet  within  the 
field. 

They  had  shed  their  blood  already,  they  would  rather  die 
than  yield. 

There  was  one  among  the  soldiers  who  had  longed  the  fort 
to  gain ; 

He  had  never  yet  been  vanquished, — brave,  headstrong  An- 
thony Wayne. 

Washington,  his  chieftain,  questioned  whether  he  the  fort 
could  take, 

And  he  answered : “ General,  listen.  I’d  storm for  free- 

dom’s sake ! ” 

’Twas  in  summer,  and  the  broiling  sun  was  beating  fiercely 
down 

On  the  tents  pitched  in  the  meadow,  on  the  breastwork 
huge  and  brown. 

By  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  with  his  rifle  at  his  side, 

Stood  the  watchful  English  picket,  and  the  distant  tents  he 
eyed. 

With  his  pistols  in  the  holster  and  his  sword  clasped  in  his 
hand, 

Seated  on  his  veteran  charger,  Gen.  Wayne  rang  out  com- 
mand. 

From  the  huts  and  tents  surrounding,  with  the  rifle,  pistol, 
sword, 

Clustering  round  their  dauntless  leader,  came  the  ready, 
anxious  horde. 

“ Fix  your  bayonets — empty  rifles!  Fire  not  a shot  to-day; 

By  the  steel  upon  our  muskets  we  must  conquer  in  this 
fray ! ” 

With  their  bayonets  fixed  and  steady,  swords  and  barrels 
gleaming  bright, 

Stood  they  waiting  for  the  signal — eager  to  commence  the 
fight. 

Some  were  veterans  of  the  army,  they  for  years  had  followed 
war ; 

Others  were  but  just  recruited,  they  had  never  fought  before. 
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Looking  at  the  upturned  faces,  Wayne  cried,  “ Let  our  motto 
be: 

To  the  one  who  fights  for  freedom,  God  will  give  the  victory !” 

Belched  the  cannon’s  fire  and  thunder,  burst  the  shells  to 
left  and  right ; 

Through  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle,  charged  the  heroes  in 
their  might; 

And  the  groans  of  dying  comrades  heard  they,  yet  they 
passed  them  by, 

Though  their  hearts  grew  faint  within  them,  as  they  left 
them  there  to  die ! 

Suddenly  a rifle  bullet,  whistling  from  the  British  hold, 

Struck  the  General  in  the  forehead,  headlong  fell  the  leader 
bold ; 

From  the  lips  grown  pale  so  quickly  issued  forth  a feeble 
moan  ; 

On  the  hill  the  deadly  cannons  boomed  their  answer  to  his 
groan. 

With  their  faces  stern  and  anxious,  gathered  round  his 
trusty  men  ; 

He,  by  sturdy  arms  supported,  staggered  to  his  feet  again. 

“ It  is  nothing  but  a flesh  wound,  ’tis  no  time  to  falter  now — 

Stony  Point  must  yet  be  taken,  or  I die  to  keep  my  vow.” 

Forward  through  the  din  of  battle,  on  their  shoulders  bore 
they  him, 

Each  man  grasping  tight  his  musket,  charging  still  with 
glorious  vim ! 

Though  the  cannons  roared  the  louder,  and  the  bullets  rat- 
tled fast, 

Notone  ever  stopped  or  faltered  while  their  life  and  strength 
might  last. 

Ah!  what  scenes  of  death  and  suffering,  and  of  agonizing 
pain ; 

Ah!  what  lives  to  Freedom  given,  for  they  died  that  she 
might  reign. 

Patriots,  falling  from  the  bullets,  left  their  life  blood,  warm 
and  red, 

On  the  soil  which  they  had  fought  for,  while  tlieir  comrades 
onward  sped. 

British  cheeks  grew  pale  with  terror,  as  their  foemen  nearer 
came ; 

They  had  raised  a demon  in  them,  those  were  wild  who 
once  were  tame. 

Right  before  the  fearful  cannon,  in  their  fury  charged  our 
men, 

Sprung  they  bravely  on  the  ramparts  - backward  fell  the 
tyrants  then. 
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Over  all  the  fallen  corpses  brave  old  Anthony  was  borne, 

With  his  blood  still  downward  trickling,  and  his  clothing 
pierced  and  torn, 

High  upon  the  trampled  breastwork  were  the  mangled 
bodies  piled ; 

Now  our  men  were  on  the  red  coats,  for  despair  had  made 
them  wild. 

A few  moments’  fiercest  fighting,  and  the  bloody  deed  was 
done ; 

Many  patriots  were  dying,  but  the  victory  was  won. 

Though  their  wounds  were  gaping,  bleeding,  yet  they  showed 
they  could  be  free — 

“ To  the  one  who  fights  for  freedom  God  will  give  the  vic- 
tory ! ” 

Yes,  beside  the  River  Hudson,  stands  that  fortress  there  to- 
day, 

And  its  walls  are  as  defiant  as  when  captured  in  that  fray. 

Since  the  day  that  it  was  taken,  we  have  held  it  as  our  own, 

Though  old  Anthony,  who  took  it,  lies  beneath  the  sod 
alone. 

Honor  be  to  those  brave  soldiers  who  gave  up  their  lives  so 
true, 

That  the  blessed  light  of  freedom  might  shine  all  our  coun- 
try through. 

Honor  be  to  that  brave  General  who  through  valor  won  the 
fray, 

At  the  capture  of  the  fortress  which  I tell  you  of  to-day. 


JUBERLO  TOM. — Robert  Overton* 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD-DIGGER’S  STORY. 

I was  a English  workin’  man  as  ’ad  come  out  to  the 
gold  fields  for  to  try  my  luck,  and  Sam  Coley  were  a 
mate  wot  ’ad  come  out  with  me.  Tory  Bill  were  a rather 
haristocratic  young  party  as  ’ad  chummed  in  with  me  an’ 
Sam  on  our  way  up  from  Adelaide.  He  told  us  he  was 
the  son  of  a parish  beetle  wot  ’ad  got  into  redooced  cir- 
cumstances through  refusing — on  religious  grounds — a 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Hurchbishop  o’  Canterbury, 

*A  very  superior  prose  reading  by  Mr.  Overton,  entitled  “The  Three  Parsons,” 
will  be  found  in  No.  25  of  this  Series.  “Me and  Bill,”  (on  which  is  founded  the 
author’s  popular  nautical  drama,  “ Hearts  of  Oak,”)  is  in  No.  2fi,  and  “Turning 
the  Points,”  in  No.  27.  Each  of  these  presents  a peculiar  blending  of  quaint 
humor,  strong  pathos  aud  stirring  dramatic  effect. 
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as  ’ad  took  offence,  an’  spoke  again  ’im  to  the  War  Office 
an’  the  Prime  Minister.  Tory  Bill  were  a cut  above  me 
an’  Sam  in  the  way  of  usin’  uncommon  long  words  an’ 
in  ’is  manner  like ; but  he  turned  out  a good  ’ard-workin’ 
pardner,  an’  when  we  took  up  our  claim  all  together  we 
got  on  without  usin’  our  shootin’  irons,  anythink  to  speak 
of,  exceptin’  wen  wisitin’  neighbors,  or  friends,  or  sich  like. 

Now  about  Juberlo  Tom.  It  come  about  in  rather  a 
strange  way.  Tilings  ’ad  been  goin’  very  wrong  at  our 
lot.  We  ’ad  bored,  an’  dug,  an’  shoveled,  standin’  some- 
times for  hours  with  the  water  up  to  our  waists,  but  for 
all  our  ’ard  labor,  an’  swearin’,  an’  strainin’  we’d  got 
nothink  but  ’urt  backs  an’  rheumatics.  No  gold, — none  of 
the  precious  stuff  we’d  come  so  far  for  to  get. 

One  day  as  we  sits  lookin’  at  each  other  and  pullin’ 
’ard  at  our  pipes,  and  wonderin’  where  we  were  to  get 
money  to  buy  better  tools,  all  of  a sudden  we  ’eerd 
somebody  cornin’  along  towards  our  tent,  ’ollerin’  an’ 
roarin’  like  a wild  bull — 

“ Oh,  de  ransom  will  be  paid, 

Ail’  free  men  de  darkies  made, 

In  de  year  ob  Juberlo  ! ” 

“ It’s  a nigger,”  says  Tory  Bill,  lookin’  out;  “ we’ve 
got  too  many  of  them  prowlin’  about  this  camp.  Just 
’eave  somethink  at  ’im,  Sam.”  , 

Sam  stoops  down  an’  picks  up  a lump  o’  ore,  an’  ’eaves 
it  where  the  voice  come  from.  But  it  didn’t  fetch  our 
darkey,  for  he  kep’  cornin’  on,  ’ollerin’  “ De  year  ob 
Juberlo!”  Next  minute  he  shoves  ’is  ’ead  in  at  the 
tent,  smilin’  kinder  benevolent,  shewin’  all  ’is  great, 
white,  gleamin’  teeth. 

“Wot  do  yer  want  ’ere?”  says  Tory  Bill,  ’eavin’  a 
mutton  bone  at  the  darkey’s  ’ead ; “ go  an’  ’ave  yer 
Juberlo  with  some  o’  yer  own  cussed  black  brothers, 
can’t  yer,  an’  don’t  come  intrudin’  on  white  folks.” 

“Yus,”  says  Coley,  emptying  our  last  drop  o’  whisky 
down  ’is  throat  an’  chuckin’  the  bottle  at  the  smilin’ 
stranger,  “ djn’t  come  disturbin’  our  dewotions  with  yer 
Juberlo.” 
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I didn’t  say  notliink,  but  so’s  not  to  ’urt  the  feller’s 
feelin’s  by  appearin’  not  to  notice  ’im,  I awailed  myself 
of  a pause  in  the  conversation  to  shy  a camp-stool  at  ’im. 

The  darkey  smiled  so  benevolent  I thought  ’is  face 
would  ha’  cracked,  an’  then  he  walks  straight  into  the 
tent,— a great,  black,  woolly-’eaded  giant  of  a chap,— picks 
up  the  stool  I’d  used  for  to  shy  at  ’im,  an’  sot  down. 

“ How  you  do,  gem’men,  eh  ? My  name  Tom,  Juberlo 
Tom.  You  want  nuffer  partner  in  dis  yer  claim,  eh?” 
says  the  wisitor,  smilin’  all  round  like  a archangel.  “Dis 
yer’s  a good  claim,  but  you  kinder  don’t  work  it  right, 
want  more  tools,  new  tools.” 

Tory  Bill  looks  at  me  an’  Sam,  an’  then  he  growls, 
“ Wot  do  you  know  about  gold  minin’,  an’  wot  tools  ha’ 
you  got  as  we  aint  got  a’ready?” 

Juberlo  Tom  put  ’is  ’and  in  ’is  boot  an’  lugged  up  a 
brown  paper  parcel.  Undoin’  the  parcel  he  ’eld  out  a 
double-’andful  of  bright,  shinin’  yeller  boys. 

Up  we  all  jumps,  our  eyes  shinin’  like  the  gold  in  the 
darkey’s  black  ’and. 

“ He’ll  do,”  shouts  Tory  Bill ; “ never  mind  ’is  black 
hide.  Juberlo  Tom’s  a pardner  in  this  yer  lot.” 

“ Juberlo  Tom,”  says  Sam  Coley,  “if  so  be  as  I ’urt 
either  your  feelin’s  or  your  ’ead  when  I chucked  that 
bottle  at  yer  just  now,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Jine  this 
yer  fam’ly  succle,  an’  we’ll  all  have  a Juberlo  together.” 
“Juberlo  Tom,”  I says,  “wen  I went  for  yer  with 
that  stool  as  you’re  now  sittin’  on,  mv  only  reason  were 
that  yer  were  standing  in  yer  own  light,  an’  I couldn’t 
see  yer  properly,  an’  which  I felt  so  much  interested  in 
wot  I did  see  that  I wanted  yer  to  get  out  o’  the  light, 
so’s  I could  see  yer  better.” 

From  that  night  Juberlo  Tom  was  one  of  us,  an  every- 
think  went  better  at  once.  I never  see  sich  a ’andy  fel- 
ler in  my  life.  That  very  night  lie  made  us  all  a reg’- 
lar  good  supper  by  stooin’  the  mutton  bone  as  Tory  Bill 
shied  at  ’im,  an’  the  bottle  wot  Sam  chucked  at  ’im  he 
took  an’  brought  back  full  o’  whisky,  stole  from  a neigh- 
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bor.  As  fur  work,  nothink  stopped  ’im.  We  bought 
better  tools,  an’  Juberlo  Tom  struck  out  a fresh  lode. 
He  was  workin’  away  one  morniu’  roarin’  out  ’is  Juberlo 
’yum,  when  all  of  a sudden  he  stops. 

“ What’s  up  with  Juberlo  Tom?”  says  Coley. 

“ He’s  gone  mad,”  says  I,  for  he  was  jumpin’  an’ 
roarin’  an’  ’oldin’  ’is  sides. 

“ He’s  made  a find ! ” shouts  Tory  Bill,  as  we  all  run 
up  to  ’im. 

True  enough,  Juberlo  Tom  ’ad  struck  a vein,  an’  by 
the  time  we’d  worked  out  that  claim,  every  one  of  us  ’ad 
made  a pile — and  a good  tall  pile,  too.  Gold  worth  thou- 
sands o’  bright,  shinin’,  glitterin’  yeller  boys  did  we  bring 
out  o’  that  claim  as  we  thought  at  one  time  would  ha’ 
bin  no  good. 

At  last,  one  night,  Tory  Bill  makes  a speech,  and  he 
says,  “ Boys,”  he  says,  “ guess  our  time  at  Gubbin’s  Creek 
is  about  up,  an’  as  for  me,  I’m  goin’  to  make  tracks  for 
the  old  country.  We’re  a rough  lot  up  ’ere,  all  on  us, 
an’  it’s  a good  job  as  us  four  didn’t  bring  no  sorter  bloom 
on  us  wen  we  fetched  these  yer  diggin’s,  ’cos  ’twould  ha’ 
bin  kinder  wasted.  But  awa}^  in  the  old  country  I’ve  got 
a father, — a parish  beetle  in  redooced  circumstances,  as 
you  may  ’ave  ’eerd  me  mention, — likewise  a old  mother,  as 
always  give  me  more  than  my  share  of  the  family  spankin’ 
wen  whippin’  was  goin’  round.  Boys,  I’m  goin’  home!” 

Then  Sam  Coley,  the  sigh-nick,  ups  an’  speaks:  “ Boys, 
leastways  Tory  Bill  and  Jack,  when  we  knowed  each 
other  fust  we  was  ’ard  up.  When  Juberlo  Tom  come 
along  we  was  done  up,  chawed  up,  smashed  up.  We’ve 
’ad  luck,  and  now  we’re  rich  men  to  the  end  of  our  lives. 
Tory  Bill’s  bin  a good  pardner  to  all  on  us.  I aint  got 
no  father,  parish  beetle  or  otherwise,  an’  I aint  got  no 
mother,  spankin’  or  otherwise,  but  there’s  a little 
village  in  Essex  as  I aint  seen  for  many  a long 
day,  with  a little  churchyard,  where  some  one’s  sleepin’ 
as  used  to  love  me  very  true  an’  very  dear,  long  afore  I 
was  a drinkin’,  swearin’  digger.  An’  I’m  a-goin’  ’ome 
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with  Tory  Bill.  AiT — wot  the  blazes  am  I cry  in’  about?” 
he  says,  as  lie  drawed  ’is  sleeve  across  ’is  eyes. 

I smoked  my  pipe  out,  an’  then  I says,  “ Boys,”  I 
says,  “ ’ear  to  me  a minute.  Tory  Bill,  likewise  Sam 
Coley,  likewise  Juberlo  Tom,  I feel  as  though  as  we’ve 
all  bin  together  in  a-gettin’  of  our  dust  we  shouldn’t  be 
parted  now  we’ve  got  our  dust.  I feel  like  ’avin  ’a 
roarin’  old  Juberlo  together  in  the  old  country,  an’  I’m 
a-goin’  ome  along  of  Tory  Bill  an’  Sam  Coley.  Juberlo 
Torn,  are  you  goin’  to  jine  the  fam’ly  succle?” 

Then  we  all  looks  at  Juberlo  Tom  for  a answer.  He 
were  a strange  chap,  this  feller,  an’  ’ad  never  told  us 
anythink  about  ’isself  since  we  knowed  ’im.  He  sot 
with  ’is  face  buried  in  ’is  ’ands. 

“ Juberlo  Tom,”  says  Tory  Bill,  “ are  you  cornin’  along 
o’  yer  old  pardners?” 

Then  Juberlo  Tom  ’as  ’is  say,  still  keepin’  ’is  woolly 
’ead  buried  in  ’is  ’ard  black  ’ands:  “’Way  down  ole 
Virginny  I was  a slave.  I ran  away.  But  way  down 
ole  Virginny  is  de  girl  dat  I love, — a slave.  I got  money 
now,  plenty  money  to  buy  de  freedom  ob  de  girl  I love, 
like  Sam  Coley  love  de  girl  dat  am  sleepin’  in  de 
English  churchyard.  Juberlo  Tom  goin’  ’way  down  ole 
Virginny.” 

We  all  knowed  wot  he  meant. 

“ Juberlo  Tom,”  said  Sam  Coley,  with  clean  lines  down 
’is  face  where  the  tears  was  washin’  the  dirt  away,  “ Ju- 
berlo Tom,  shake  I ” 

The  next  day  we  made  tracks  for  Adelaide.  Wen  we 
got  there  we  found  a fast  ship  ready  to  sail  for  London. 

“ Juberlo  Tom,”  says  Sam  Coley,  “ ship  along  of  *us 
’stead  o’  waitin’  for  a ship  to  take  you*  to  ole  Virginny 
the  straight  route.  Then  I’ll  leave  England  with  yer 
for  ole  Virginny,  an’  the  lives  of  a ’undred  haristocratic 
slave-owners  sha’n’t  stand  ’tween  you  an’  the  girl.”  Sam 
meant  it,  an’  we  all  four  left  aboard  the  “ Boomerang,” 
Cap’n  Richard  Preece,  ’omeward  bound. 

Afore  we  left,  nothink  would  satisfy  Juberlo  Tom  but 
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changin’  all  the  property  he  could  into  bright  gold 
pieces;  an’  with  these  sovereigns  he  tilled  a large,  wide, 
leather  pouch,  shaped  like  a belt,  to  buckle  round  the 
waist,  like  I’ve  seen  a good  many  diggers  use  for  safety’s 
sake.  This  belt  Tom  never  took  otij  but  always  wore 
buckled  safely  round  him. 

Soon  as  we  got  fairly  off,  Juberlo  Tom  seemed  to  get 
mad  frisky  with  joy  an’  excitement.  He  used  to  laugh 
an’  romp  an’  play  like  a boy,  an’  as  for  ’is  Juberlo  ’yrnn, 
he  become  quite  a unbearable  nuisance.  Fust  he  took 
to  roarin’  it  on  deck,  but  Cap’ll  Preece  ordered  ’im  to 
’old  ’is  row,  an’  chucked  a swab  at  ’im.  Then  he  got  up 
aloft  an’  roared  “He  year  ob  Juberlo”  from  the  yard- 
arm ; but  the  sailors  trimmin’  the  sails  throwed  ’im  down. 
’Arf-an-hour  arterwards  we  ’eerd  a awful  rumblin’  noise 
down  in  the  ’old,  an’  it  turned  out  to  be  Juberlo  Tom 
singin’  ’is  ’ymn  down  amongst  the  ballast — 

“ Oh,  de  ransom  will  be  paid, 

An’  free  men  de  darkies  made, 

In  de  yearob  Juberlo.” 

But  the  rummiest  thing  was  ’im  along  with  the  cap’n’s, 
little  daughter.  He  come  up  to  us  one  day  an’  says, 
“ You  come  see  de  pickaninny — de  cap’n’s  pickaninny — 
my  little  pickaninny.”  An’  he  walked  tiptoe  to  where 
she  was  lyin’,  coiled  up  on  a soft  seat  Juberlo  Tom  ’ad 
made  for  ’er  under  a awnin’.  She  was  fast  asleep, — a 
little  four-year-old  child,  with  ’er  tiny  white  ’ands  ’oldin’ 
a picter  Tom  ’ad  drawed  for  ’er;  ’er  lips  a little  open, 
showin’  ’er  tiny  white  teeth,  an’  with  ’er  ’air  playin’ 
about  ’er  little  ’ead  an’  sweet,  laughin’  face  in  soft,  shiny, 
sunny  curls.  I’d  often  seen  Tom’s  ’and  lift  a weight 
none  of  the  others  could  ’oist,  but  ’twas  like  a woman’s 
’and,  gentle  an’  tender,  as  he  raised  one  of  little  Annie’s 
curls  an’  kissed  it.  “ Dis  my  pickaninny,”  he  said,  “my 
little  pickaninny.” 

Cap’n  Preece  come  along  just  then,  an’  see  ’im — an’ 
he  never  chucked  no  more  swabs  at  Juberlo  Tom  arter 
that. 
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Fust  thing  in  the  mornin’  she  used  to  call  for  Juberlo 
Tom,  ’an  all  day  long  sometimes  she’d  be  with  ’im, 
prattlin’  away  to  ’im,  an’  climbin’  on  his  knee;  an’ 
sometimes-  climbin’  on  to  ’is  mighty  broad  shoulder  for  a 
ride  along  the  deck. 

We  was  all  four  pacin’  about  together  one  evenin’  wen 
we  over’eered  the  cap’n  ’earin’  Annie  say  ’er  prayers. 
“ God  bless  papa,  an’  dear  mamma  away  home,”  says  the 
cap’n ; an’  little  Annie  says  it  arter  ’im,  “ God  bless 
papa,  an’  dear  mamma  away  home,”  an’  then  she  says, 
“an’  please  God  bless  Juberlo  Tom.” 

For  a time  arter  leavin’  Adelaide,  the  “Boomerang” 
’ad  fair  winds  an’  fair  weather.  Then  a change  come  to 
foul  winds  an’  foul  weather.  Afore  long  we  got  beaten 
’ere  an’  there  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  an’  the  seas  for 
weeks,  an’  ’ad  got  drove,  the  cap’n  said,  a long  way  out 
of  our  course.  Wen  the  weather  cleared  again  wTe  was 
short  of  water,  an’  sliort  of  fresh  pervisions  an’  vegeta- 
bles, an’  the  poor  old  “ Boomerang  ” shewed  signs  of 
bein’  damaged. 

One  morning  a cry  was  raised,  “ Lan  a-’ead  ! ” “Where 
away  ? ” roars  Cap’n  Preece.  “ Starboard  bow,  sir,” 
’oilers  the  sailor;  an’  in  a few  hours’  time  we  anchored 
off  a beautiful  island.  I don’t  know  where  it  was,  for  the 
matter  o’  longitoode  an’  lattitoode  I couldn’t  never  make 
out;  but  I know  the  whole  place  seemed  to  me  like  wot 
I guess  the  Garden  of  Heden  was  afore  the  little  mis- 
understandin’  arose  with  Satan  an’  a apple.  The  sea, 
wot  we’d  seen  so  black  an’  wild  an’  cruel,  was  like  a sheet 
o’  painted  glass,  glowin’  an’  gleamin’  with  all  manner  o’ 
colors.  We  could  see  it  breakin’  in  little  tiny  ripples 
on  the  white  beach  of  the  island ; an’  on  the  island  we 
could  see  great  green  trees  wavin’  gentle  to  an’  fro,  an’ 
bright,  gaudy  flowers,  all  bright  an’  beamin’  in  the 
wonderful  sunshine.  Off*  to  the  right,  away  from  our 
island,  as  we  called  it,  we  made  out  another  island.  A 
boat  was  lowered — our  only  sound  boat,  for  the  others 
had  got  stove  in  or  washed  away  in  the  storms — an’  sent 
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ashore ; an’  the  men  come  back  with  glorious  news  to  the 
ship, — which  the  cap’ll  had  anchored  a long  way  off  the 
snore,  for  fear  o rocks  or  currents  or  sich  like, — for  they’d 
found  fresh  water  an’  fruit,  an’  no  savages  on  the  island, 
or  wild  beasts. 

So  Cap’ll  Preece  decided  for  to  stop  where  he  was  for 
a few  days,  to  lay  in  water  an’  green  food,  an’  repair 
damages. 

Now  little  Annie  ’ad  been  very  ill  durin’  all  the  bad 
weather,  an’  ’ad  bin  lyin’  in  the  cap’n’s  cabin,  with  Tom 
’aiigin’  around  like  a great  watch-dog. 

On  the  second  day  arter  we  reached  the  island,  Juberlo 
Tom  come  on  deck  with  the  pickaninny  in  ’is  arms.  An’ 
wen  she  see  the  smilin’  island  she  clapped  ’er  little  white 
hinds  for  joy,  an’  begged  of  the  cap’ll  to  let  Juberlo  Tom 
take  ’er  ashore. 

Tom  looks  at  Cap’ll  Preece  with  wistful  eyes.  “ Me 
take  de  pickaninny  ashore,  cap’n,”  he  says,  “ me  take  de 
little  pickaninny  ashore,  an’  show  ’er  de  trees  an’  de 
flowers?”  Cap’n  Preece  could  never  say  no  to  the  little 
’un  ; an’  he  says,  ‘‘Yes,  Tom,  take  her  ashore.”  So  Tom 
jumps  in  the  boat  alongside,  an’  ’olds  out  ’is  long,  black 
arms  for  the  pickaninny,  ’is  eyes  glistenin’  with  pleasure. 
Then  the  boat  rowed  away,  leavin’  only  the  cap’n  an’ 
me  an’  two  sailors  aboard. 

We  see  the  boat  touch  the  shore,  an’  see  Juberlo  Tom 
jump  out  with  little  Annie  in  ’is  arms;  an’  we  could 
just  see  ’er  runnin’  about  amongst  the  flowers,  ketchin’ 
tight  ’old  of  Juberlo  Tom’s  ’and.  Then  we  turned  to 
our  work. 

It  all  seemed  to  ’appen  in  a moment.  Some  savages 
from  the  other  island  must  ha’  landed  in  the  night  an’ 
’idden,  for  sudden,  without  a sound  of  warnin’,  a ’orde 
of  them  sprung  out,  shoutin’  an’  yellin’.  Our  ’andful  of 
men  make  for  the  boat,  the  savages  crowdin’  on  be’ind 
them.  Tom  an’  the  child  are  a little  way  from  the  rest; 
the  distance  to  the  boat  is  too  far,  an’  between  it  an’ 
poor  Juberlo  Tom  an’  the  sailors  some  of  the  blacks  are 
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runnin’.  They’ve  seen  ’im,  an’  are  makin’  straight  for 
’inx, — straight  for  ’im  an’  the  child,  with  their  spears 
raised  for  blood.  He  gives  one  wild  shout  to  the  others, 
they  see  ’im,  but  can  give  no  ’elp.  A moment  he  stands; 
an’  then,  with  ’is  arms  closed  tight  round  little  Annie, 
he  runs,  with  great  wide  bounds,  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Then  ’is  mighty  black  arms  cleave  the  surf,  an’  he  strikes 
out  for  the  distant  ship.  But  from  little  coves  dart  out 
canoes,  an’  on  come  savages  in  pursuit,  sendin’  a little 
cloud  of  spears  an’  arrows  arter  poor  strugglin’  Tom. 

Thank  God  for  the  brave  ’eart  within  Juberlo  Tom’s 
black  body. 

We  on  board  ’ear  shots  from  the  shore,  an’  run  to  the 
ship’s  side.  We  can  see  a commotion  on  the  beach,  an’ 
arter  a bit  this  is  the  scene  between  us  an’  the  island : 
our  fellows  ’ave  managed  to  get  at  their  boat,  an’  are 
rowin’  away  with  might  an’  main,  leavin’  a crowd  of 
natives  on  the  beach.  Away  to  the  left  is  Juberlo  Tom 
swimmin’  with  the  child,  an’  be’ind  ’im  the  canoes  in 
chase.  The  ship’s  boat  is  pullin’  ’ard  across  to  ’im,  but 
they’ve  got  wounded  men  aboard,  an’  some  of  their  oars 
are  broken,  so  they  move  but  slowly,  row  as  they  will. 

Poor  Cap’n  Preece,  with  an  awful  groan,  as  he  see  ’is 
child’s  danger,  was  for  plungin’  into  the  water,  but  a bet- 
ter thought  struck  ’im,  an’  he  rail  into  the  cabin,  cornin’ 
back  with  rifles;  an’  we  all  stood  on  the  bulwarks  ready 
to  fire  over  Tom’s  ’ead  into  the  savages  be’ind  soon  as 
’twas  safe  to  do  so. 

Thank  God  again  for  the  brave  ’eart  in  Juberlo  Toni’s 
black  body,  for  he  swims  on,  an’  on,  an’  on.  But  at  last 
he  seems  to  almost  stop.  “ He’s  sinking ! Oh,  my  God, 
he’s  sinking!  ” groans  Cap’n  Preece. 

But  we  knowed  arterwards  wot  it  was.  Some  of  the 
arrows  ’ad  struck  ’im.  Blood  was  stainin’  the  water 
round ’im;  he  was  getting  weak  an’  faint;  the  ship 
seemed  so  far  off,  death  so  very  near.  The  belt  is  round 
’is  waist  with  the  gold  ; the  gold  to  buv  the  freedom  of 
the  girl  he  loved  ’way  down  ole  Virginny  ; the  girl  he’d 
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waited  for,  an’  worked  for  so  long  an’  so  wearily.  But 
’is  arm  is  gettin’  so  weak  now,  ’is  eyes  are  growin’  misty, 
an’ ’is  mighty  eart  is  sinkin’  at  last.  Which  must  he 
castaway?  The  weight  ’is  left  arm  supports — the  little 
child  whose  blue  eyes  are  so  full  of  fear  an’  despair  ? — 
or  the  weight  around  ’is  waist?  The  gold  or  the  child? 
Ts  right  ’and  seeks  ’is  waist.  The  long  sailor’s  knife  he 
wears  is  clasped  in  ’is  fingers.  A sharp,  strong  cut,  an’ 
fathoms  deep  in  the  blue  water  lies  all  poor  Juberlo 
Tom’s  bright  gold ! 

He  can  swim  on  now,  slowly  an’  painful,  weak  an’ 
wounded,  an’  almost  faintin’.  But  he  swims  on,  an’  now 
crash  go  our  bullets  over  ’is  ’ead  into  the  midst  of  the 
canoes. 

An’  at  last  the  ship’s  side  is  reached.  Our  eager  ’ands 
pull  ’im  aboard,  an’  he  puts  the  child  in  ’er  father’s  arms. 
He  stands  tremblin’,  but  upright,  an’  says — “Losede 
gold,  but  I save  de  pickaninny ! ” an’  falls  bleedin’  at  our 
feet. 

Wen  night  come  we  all  stood  on  deck.  The  boat  ’ad 
got  back  safe  to  the  ship,  an’  me  an’  my  mates  was  to- 
gether— together  round  our  dyin’  pardner.  The  spears 
an’  the  arrows  ’ad  done  their  work,  an’  he’d  asked  us  to 
bring  ’im  on  deck  to  die.  We  stood  close  to  ’im.  Tory 
Bill  an’  me  ’oldin’  ’is  ’ands,  an’  Sam  Coley  standin’  by 
with  red  eyes.  A little  way  off  was  the  cap’ll  an’  the  crew. 

“ Bring  me  de  pickaninny.” 

They  brought  little  Annie  to  ’im,  an’  he  just  put  ’is 
great,  coarse,  rough  ’and  on  ’er  little,  soft  ’ead,  oh,  so 
very  gentle,  an’  so  very  tender,  an’  so  very  lovin’ ! Then 
he  laid  ’is  wounded,  achin’  ’ead  back  again,  with  ’is  eyes 
shut  close,  an’  arter  a bit  he  says,  low,  an’  soft,  an’ 
dreamy — “ Boys,  I’m  goin’  . . . goin’  ’way  down 

ole  Virginny  ! ” Then  he  opened  ’is  eyes,  an’  a strange 
light  seemed  to  glow  on  ’is  black  face.  Just  afore  lie- 
died  he  looked  up,  like  as  though  he  see  somethink  we 
couldn’t  see  ; an’ he  says — “De  ransom’s  paid.  It’s  de 
year  ob  Juberlo ! ” 
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A TIMELY  HINT* 

AN  OLD  STORY  IN  A NEW  DRESS. 

As  I was  going  to  market-town 
Early  morning  yesterday, 

I met  a maiden  with  a smile. 

Who  walked  with  me  a happy  mile— 

Oh,  she  bad  eyes  of  brownest  brown 
That  sparkled  foil  of  merry  play  I 

A great  iron  kettle  bowed  my  back. 

One  hand  grasped  a black  goat’s  nose, 

The  other  held  a staff  and  string 
Tied  to  a hen,  a straggling  thing — 

The  maiden’s  cheek  it  did  not  lack 
The  color  of  the  rosiest  rose. 

As  we  were  wending  toward  a grove. 

The  maiden  said,  “Nay,  nay,  sweet  youth  I 
Beneath  yon  spreading  trees  yon  might 
O’erpower  me  and  hold  me  tight 
And  kiss  my  lips  as  though  my  love 
You  were  this  fair  May -day,  forsooth.” 


“ Now  how  might  that  be?  ” then  quoth  I; 

“ A kettle  on  my  back  yon  see, 

My  left  band  holds  a goat,  my  right 
A staff  and  straggling  fowl  hold  tight ; 

My  hands  and  feet  though  you  should  tie 
I should  not  have  less  liberty.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  smiled  she — I did  not  miss 
A single  word — “ your  staff  you’ll  stick 
Into  the  ground,  tie  goaty  there. 

Turn  the  kettle  anywhere 
To  cover  up  the  hen,  and  kiss 

Me — ah,  I understand  your  trick.” 

u Now,  now,”  cried  I,  “ and  but  for  thee 
I had  not  dreamed  of  that.  ’Tis  good 
You  walked  with  me.  Pray  hold  the  hen. 
And  hold  the  goat ! ” She  did,  and  then 
I kissed  her  lips  right  cheerfully. 

She  siirh ed,  “ T was  afraid  yon  would  ” 


* Written  ecprexdy  for  this  Collection . 
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BY  THE  CROSS  OF  MONTEREY* 

Richard  Edward  White. 

We  are  informed  by  California  tourists  that  this  Cross  is  still  standing  and 
bears  tiie  following  inscription  ; “ First  Mass  held  June  3,  1773.”  [Tun  EniToit.J 

Good  Junipero  the  Padre, 

When  ’twas  dying  of  the  day, 

Sat  beneath  the  dark  tall  pine-trees 
By  the  Cross  of  Monterey, 

Listening  as  the  simple  red  men 
Of  their  joys  and  sorrows  told, 

And  their  stories  of  the  missions, 

And  their  legends  quaint  and  old. 

And  they  told  him  when  Portala 
Rested  by  the  crescent  bay, 

Little  dreaming  he  was  gazing 
On  the  wished-for  Monterey, 

That  this  cross  on  shore  he  planted 
And  the  ground  about  it  blessed, 

And  then  he  and  his  companions 
Journeyed  northward  on  their  quest. 

And  the  Indians  told  the  Padre 
That  Portala’s  cross  at  night. 

Gleaming  with  a wondrous  splendor, 

Than  the  noon-sun  was  more  bright, 

And  its  mighty  arms  extended 
East  and  westward,  oh,  so  far! 

And  its  topmost  point  seemed  resting 
Northward  on  the  polar  star. 

And  they  told,  when  fear  had  vanished, 

How  they  gathered  all  around, 

And  their  spears  and  arrows  buried 
In  the  consecrated  ground  ; .. 

And  they  brought  most  fragrant  blossoms, 

And  rare  ocean-shells  in  strings, 

And  they  hung  upon  the  cross-arms 
All  their  choicest  offerings. 

And  the  Padre  told  the  Indians : 

“Ah,  if  rightly  understood, 

*From  “The  Cross  of  Monterey  and  other  Poems,”  by  permission.  “The 
Midtrght  Mass,”  with  a brief  description  of  Padre  Junipero  Sorra,  will  be  found 
in  No.  27  of  this  Scries.  “The  Lost  Galleon,”  and  “ The  Discovery  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,”  by  the  same  author,  are  in  No.  28. 
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What  you  tell  me  of  the  cross  here 
Has  a meaning  deep  and  good, 

For  that  light  is  emblematic 
That  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
When  the  faith  of  Christ  the  (Saviour 
Will  illumine  all  the  land. 

To  the  cross  cling,  0 my  children ! 
In  the  storm  and  in  the  night, 
When  you  wander,  lost  and  weary, 

It  will  be  a guiding  light ; 

Cling  to  it,  and  cares  and  sorrows 
Very  soon  will  all  have  passed, 
And  the  palm  and  crown  of  glory 
Will  be  given  you  at  last.” 

Good  Junipero  the  Padre 
Thus  unto  the  red  men  told 
Of  the  emblem  of  salvation 
And  its  story  sweet  and  old, 
Sitting  by  the  crescent  bav-side, 
When  ’twas  dying  of  the  day, 

At  the  foot  of  dark  tall  pine-trees, 

By  the  Cross  of  Monterey. 


THE  FIREMAN’S  WEDDING— W.  A.  Eaton. 

What  are  we  looking  at,  guv’nor  ? 

Well,  you  see  those  carriages  there? 

It’s  a wedding — that’s  what  it  is,  sir; 

An  ar’n’t  they  a beautiful  pair? 

They  don’t  want  no  marrow-bone  music, 
There’s  the  fireman’s  band  come  to  play; 
It’s  a fireman  that’s  going  to  get  married, 

And  you  don’t  see  such  sights  every  day ! 

They’re  in  the  church  now,  and  we’re  waiting 
To  give  them  a cheer  as  they  come; 

And  the  grumbler  that  wouldn’t  join  in  it 
Deserves  all  his  life  to  go  dumb. 

They  wont  be  out  for  a minute, 

So  if  you’ve  got  time  and  will  stay, 

I’ll  tell  you  right  from  the  beginning 
About  this  ’ere  wedding  to-day. 
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One  night  I was  fast  getting  drowsy, 

And  thinking  of  going  to  bed, 

When  I heard  such  a clattering  and  shouting — 

“ That  sounds  like  an  engine ! ” I said. 

So  I jumped  up  and  opened  the  window : 

“ It’s  a fire  sure  enough,  wife,”  says  I ; 

For  the  people  were  running  and  shouting, 

And  the  red  glare  quite  lit  up  the  sky. 

I kicked  off  my  old  carpet  slippers, 

And  on  with  my  boots  in  a jifif; 

I hung  up  my  pipe  in  the  corner 

Without  waiting  to  have  the  last  whiffi 

The  wife,  she  just  grumbled  a good’un, 

But  I didn’t  take  notice  of  that, 

For  I on  with  my  coat  in  a minute, 

And  sprang  down  the  stairs  like  a cat! 

I followed  the  crowd,  and  it  brought  me 
In  front  of  the  house  in  a blaze ; 

At  first  1 could  see  nothing  clearly, 

For  the  smoke  made  it  all  of  a haze. 

The  firemen  were  shouting  their  loudest, 

And  unwinding  great  lengths  of  hose; 

The  “ peelers  ” were  pushing  the  people, 

And  treading  on  every  one’s  toes. 

I got  pushed  with  some  more  in  a corner, 

Where  I couldn’t  move,  try  as  1 might; 

But  little  I cared  for  the  squeezing 
So  long  as  I had  a good  sight. 

Ah,  sir,  it  was  grand ! but  ’twas  awful’ 

The  flames  leaped  up  higher  and  higher: 

The  wind  seemed  to  get  underneath  them, 

Till  they  roared  like  a great  blacksmith’s  fire  ! 

I was  just  looking  round  at  the  people, 

With  their  faces  lit  up  by  the  glare, 

When  I heard  some  one  cry,  hoarse  with  terro\ 
“ Oh,  look!  there’s  a woman  up  there ! ” 

I shall  never  forget  the  excitement, 

My  heart  beat  as  loud  as  a clock ; 

I looked  at  the  crowd,  they  were  standing 
As  if  turned  to  stone  by  the  shock. 
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And  there  was  the  face  at  the  window, 

With  its  blank  look  of  haggard  despair — 

Her  hands  were  clasped  tight  on  her  bosom. 
And  her  white  lips  were  moving  in  prayer. 

The  staircase  was  burnt  to  a cinder, 

There  wasn’t  a tire-escape  near ; 

But  a ladder  was  brought  from  the  builder’s, 
And  the  crowd  gave  a half-frightened  cheer. 

The  ladder  was  put  to  the  window. 

While  the  flames  were  still  raging  below : 

I looked,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  then. 

To  see  who  would  offer  to  go ! 

When  up  sprang  a sturdy  young  fireman, 

As  a sailor  would  climb  up  a mast; 

We  saw  him  go  in  at  the  window, 

And  we  cheered  as  though  danger  were  past. 

We  saw  nothing  more  for  a moment, 

But  the  sparks  flying  round  us  like  rain ; 

And  then  as  wTe  breathlessly  waited, 

He  came  to  the  window  again. 

And  on  his  broad  shoulder  was  lying 
The  face  of  that  poor  fainting  thing, 

And  we  gave  him  a cheer  as  we  never 
Yet  gave  to  a prince  or  a king. 

He  got  on  the  top  of  the  ladder— 

I can  see  him  there  now,  noble  lad ! 

And  the  flames  underneath  seemed  to  know  it, 
For  they  leaped  at  that  ladder  like  mad. 

But  just  as  he  got  to  the  middle, 

I could  see  it  begin  to  give  way, 

For  the  flames  had  got  hold  of  it  now,  sir! 

I could  see  the  thing  tremble  and  sway. 

He  came  but  a step  or  two  lower, 

Then  sprang,  with  a cry,  to  the  ground ; 

And  then,  you  would  hardly  believe  it, 

He  stood  with  the  girl  safe  and  sound. 

I took  off  my  old  hat  and  waved  it ; 

I couldn’t  join  in  with  the  cheer, 

For  the  smoke  had  got  into  my  eyes,  sir, 

And  I felt  such  a choking  just  here, 
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And  now,  sir,  they’re  going  to  get  married, 

1 bet  you,  she’ll  make  a good  wife  ; 

And  who  has  the  most  right  to  have  her? 

Why,  the  fellow  that  saved  her  young  life! 

A beauty  f ah,  sir,  I believe  you! 

Stand  back,  lads ! stand  back  ! here  they  are  l 
We’ll  give  them  the  cheer  that  we  promised, 
Now,  lads,  with  a hip,  hip,  hurrah! 


A SONG  OF  THE  OYSTER. 

Let  us  royster  with  the  oyster, 

In  the  shorter  days  and  moister, 

That  are  brought  by  brown  September, 
With  its  roguish  final  R. 

For  breakfast  or  for  supper, 

On  the  under  shell  or  upper, — 

Of  dishes  he’s  the  daisy, 

And  of  shell-fish  he’s  the  star. 

We  try  him  as  they  fry  him, 

And  even  as  they  pie  him ; 

We  are  partial  to  him  luscious  on  a roast; 
We  boil  him  and  we  broil  him; 

We  vinegar  and  oil  him, 

And  oh  ! he  is  delicious  panned  with  toast. 

We  eat  him  with  tomatoes, 

And  the  salad  of  potatoes; 

Nor  look  him  o’er  with  horror 
When  he  follows  cold  slaw  ; 

And  neither  doth  he  fret  us 
If  he  marches  after  lettuce, 

And  abreast  of  Cayenne  pepper, 

When  his  majesty  is  raw. 

So  welcome  with  September 
To  the  knife  and  glowing  ember, 

Juicy  darling  of  our  dainties, — 
Dispossessor  of  the  clam. 

To  the  oyster  then  a hoister, — 

With  him  in  a royal  royster 
We  will  whoop  it  through 
The  land  of  Uncle  Sam. 
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MARY  ANN’S  ESCAPE.— S.  Jennie  Smith. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

Good  marnin’  to  yer,  Mrs.  O’  Brien,  and  have  yer  heard 
how  our  ouwn  Mary  Ann  this  very  wake  had  a rale  nar- 
rer  eschape  from  bain  married?  Sure  I was  that  upsit 
I couldn’t  brathe  fur  twinty  minutes  af'ther.  Yer  see  I 
wus  sittin’  quiet  loike  in  me  kitchen,  a-palin’  the  peraties, 
and  Mary  Ann  w&s  in  her  bidroom  a-coaxin’  up  her 
montagueses  wid  a hot  iron,  whin  who  should  wark  in  but 
young  Misther  Tierney,  all  drissed  up  loike  a gintlemin. 

“ And  how  do  yer  faie,  Mrs.  OCalligan?”  says  he, 
as  perlite  as  yer  plase. 

“ Wid  me  fingers  as  usual,”  says  I,  inanin’  to  have  a 
bit  of  fun. 

“ I’ve  carld,”  says  he,  to  see  if  I could  have  Mary — ” 

“ Yer  have?”  says  I,  a-shtoppin’  him,  for  I wus  that 
shtartled  I almost  lost  me  sinses.  But  of  coorse  I wus 
manin’  to  be  respictful,  though  raiuctint,  for  Timmy 
Tierney  wus  the  pit  of  all  the  girruls  on  the  hill,  and  I 
moinded  me  how  Mary  Ann  wus  twinty-foive  the  next 
wake,  and  it  wus  high  toime  she  wus  sittled  wid  a rale 
gintlemin  loike  Tim,  so  I says  to  him,  “What  incourage- 
mint  has  she  give?” 

“ I niver  axed  her,”  says  he,  turnin’  as  red  as  a bate. 

“ How  much  do  you  airn  a wake?  ” says  I,  intindin, 
to  diskiver  me  darter’s  footyer  prospicts. 

“ Tin  dollars,”  says  he,  “ taint  enough,  Mrs.  O’Calli- 
gan,  to  be  buyin’  musical  instrermints. 

Be  this  toime  I had  begun  to  ralint  tard  theb’y.  “To 
be  shure,  Timmy,”  says  I,  “yer  can’t  do  all  ter  wunst. 
I’ve  inj’yed  the  connubial  state  this  twinty  year,  and  not 
a blissed  pianny  have  I laid  me  fingers  on.  Girruls 
can’t  have  the  wurruld  whin  they  be  slitartin’  out  in 
loife,  and  me  darter  Mary  Ann,  bain  a sinsible  girrul, 
wad  be  continted  wid  dacent  comforts  barin’  the  luxu- 
ries. Whin  do  you  intind  to  daprive  me,  Timmy?  ” 

“ Whot  do  you  mane?”  says  he,  lukin’  that  surprised 
yer  could  have  topplid  him  over  wid  yer  eyelash. 
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“ Whin  wad  yer  be  loikin’  to  stip  arf  wid  me  dar’lin  ? ” 
says  I. 

“ Stip  arf,  Mrs.  O’Calligan  ? ” says  he,  “ I axed  for 
Mary — ” 

“ Indade  and  yer  did,”  says  I,  “ and  if  yer  contimplate 
it’s  an  aisy  thing  for  a'  mother  to  part  wid  her  darter, 
yer  mishtaken,  me  b’y.” 

“ Mrs.  O’Calligan,”  says  he,  lukin’  that  disperate  I 
narely  fainted,  “ I niver  axed  yer  to  part  wid  yer  darter 
or  anny  blissed  thing;  I shtipped  over  to  borry  Mary’s 
aceorgin  what  she  won  at  Moike’s  raffle  last  wake.  Me 
and  the  b’ys  think  of  takin’  a row  up  the  water,  and  we 
dasired  some  music,  that’s  all.” 

Did  I lind  the  aceorgin?  Nary  a bit,  Mrs.  O’Brien. 
I give  him  foive  minutes  to  lave  our  risidince  wid  the 
warnin’  that  I’d  scarld  him  wid  the  contints  of  the  kittle, 
the  dirty,  insultin’  rascal,  an  if  Mary  Ann  iver  turns 
wan  eye  in  the  diriction  of  Tim  Tierney  agin,  the  saints 
presarve  her  from  me  howly  wrath. 


FOUNDATIONS.— M vrtha  M.  Schultze. 

I made  me  a beautiful  castle 
In  a strange  and  wondrous  land, 

And  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver 
Were  about  it  on  every  hand; 

I built  it  of  bars  of  iron, 

But  I built  it  upon  the  sand. 

I made  me  a little  cottage, 

With  never  a bar  or  lock, 

For  I opened  it  up  to  the  sunshine, 
And  the  mother  bird  and  her  flock. 

I built' it  with  trust  and  longing, 

For  I built  it  upon  a rock. 

And  the  gold  and  silver  and  jewels, 
With  the  castle  that  towered  above, 

They  fell  with  a crash  together, 

And  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 

But  tim  cottage  stood  forever, 

For  the  name  of  the  rock  was  Love. 
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“SCIPIO.” — Walter  S.  Keplinger. 

As  an  instance  of  Scipio’s  magnanimity,  ancient  authors  state  that,  after  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage,  he  restored  a captive  maiden  to  her  lover,  and  gave 
them,  as  a marriage  dowry,  the  money  which  her  parents  had  brought  to  pay 
her  ransom. 

All  silent  now  the  clash  of  war,  the  Roman  hosts  have  won  ; 
The  knights,  who  held  the  city’s  gates,  lie  bleeding  in  the 
sun. 

Proud  Rome,  in  victory,  will  quaff  the  Carthaginian  wine; 
And  lictors,  lords  and  plumed  knights  will  in  the  feast  com- 
bine. 

And  to  the  conqueror  will  be  given  a captive  maid  so  fair, 
There’s  not  a single  maid  in  Rome  with  beauty  half  so  rare. 

And  Scipio,  ’tis  said,  will  be  so  raptured  with  her  charms, 
He’ll  boast  her  love  with  greater  pride  than  all  his  deeds  of 
arms. 

But  lo!  where  yonder  chariot  moves,  the  axes  all  are  hung 
With  garlands,  and  the  banners  wave  the  laureled  knights 
among. 

Behold  how  sways  the  surging  crowd,  the  victors’  robes  they 
know; 

And  mark  the  rabble’s  noisy  shout,  “ Make  way  for  Scipio.” 

Before  the  open  palace  doors  now  prance  the  fretful  steeds; 
From  chariot  wheels  to  banquet  hall,  a flowery  pathway 
leads. 

O’er  arch  and  pillared  portals  hang  the  perfumed  wreath 
and  vine, 

While  from  within  the  battered  arms  and  costly  trophies 
shine. 

Right  haughtily  the  hero  smiles,  the  laurel  on  his  brow  ; 

To  joyous  sounds  of  revelry  right  proudly  treads  he  now. 

The  curule  chair  he  slowly  mounts,  with  kingly  air  looks 
round, 

When,  from  the  crowded  doorway,  comes  a low,  a murmur- 
ing sound. 

With  slow  and  faltering  steps  they  come,  the  captive  maid 
and  knight; 

The  pompous  lictors  lead  them  in,  to  kneel  in  Scipio’s  sight. 

What  wondrous  eyes,  so  darkly  bright ! How  pale  her  brew 
and  cheek ! 

She  cannot  meet  the  dreaded  glance,  her  mute  lips  dare  not 
speak. 
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Through  her  despair,  one  last  hope  gleams;  with  white 
hands  wildly  pressed, 

She  kneels,  her  dark  dishevelled  hair  upon  her  heaving 
breast : 

“ Oh ! If  in  chains  you  must  take  me,  upon  your  Appian  way, 

Give  freedom  to  my  lover  knight,  I plead,  I kneel,  I pray.” 

First  looked  he  on  the  silent  knight,  and  then  upon  the 
maid ; 

And  when  the  murmuring  crowd  was  still,  with  haughty 
mien  he  said : 

“ Right  royal  maid  and  knight,  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and 
sea, 

Give  to  the  conqueror,  ye  know,  the  spoils  of  victory. 

“ Proud  Carthage  knew  no  mercy,  when  on  Cannae’s  bloody 
plain, 

Full  fifty  thousand  Roman  knights  were  left  among  the 
slain. 

“ The  Roman  pride  has  long  succumbed  to  Carthaginian 
power; 

Our  daughters  have  been  captives  made,  e’en  at  the  bridal 
hour ; 

“ And,  though  they  ever  knelt  in  vain,  their  prayers  and 
pleading  spurned, 

Though  coldly  have  your  victors  from  our  suppliants  ever 
turned ; 

“ Yet  Rome  will  deem  the  mercies,  which  in  war  her  victor 
shows, 

Worth  more  than  all  the  honors  won  in  conflict  from  her 
foes.” 

And  while  in  wonder,  looking  on,  stood  vassals,  lords,  and 
all, 

He  freed  the  captive  maid  and  knight,  and  led  them  from 
the  hall. 


A VACATION  FRAGMENT.— Susan  Hall. 

We  sat  on  the  old  gray  bridge  under  the  trees,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  Granby  brook.  It  was  the  brown- 
est of  brooks,  the  clearest  and  most  musical.  The  rocks 
near  its  bed  were  carpeted  with  thick  green  moss ; the 
ferns  grew  in  masses  by  its  side;  birches,  alders,  and 
maples  crowded  near  it,  with  the  darker  hemlock  and 
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stronger  oak.  There  were  cool  hollows  where  birds  came 
to  dip  their  bills  and  spray  their  feathers,  and  rocky 
steps  where  children  climbed,  joyous  as  the  brook,  laugh- 
ing as  they  caught  at  the  roots  and  stems  which  the 
trees  lent  for  their  aid.  Cardinal  flowers  glowed  here 
and  there  among  the  ferns  on  the  margin,  and  the  sunlit 
brook  reflected  their  beauty.  The  blue  sky  leaned  down 
over  the  close  gathered  treetops,  to  find  its  own  color 
given  back  by  the  still  waters.  It  was  a friendly  brook, 
that  sang  as  it  twisted  and  turned  on  its  winding  way  to 
the  sea, — sang  all  the  more  when  the  way  was  rough.  I 
smiled  to  hear  it  sing. 

A comrade  called  to  me  from  a shady  hollow  farther 
up,  where  the  brook  was  wider  and  more  serene : “ Do 
hear  this  musical  little  gurgle  where  the  water  flows  over 
these  round  stones ! ” 

I answered,  half  impatiently : “ How  can  I hear  that 
ripple,  when  the  brook  is  rushing  and  tumbling  over 
these  rocks  here  close  beside  me!  5Tis  tumult  here;  the 
music  is  there  with  you.” 

“ But  listen,  and  try  to  hear,”  persisted  my  friend, 
quietly. 

So  I listened.  The  noise  of  the  down  pouring  water, 
rushing  from  rock  to  rock,  dashing  against  the  boulders 
beneath  the  bridge,  drowned  every  other  sound.  But  ns 
I harkened  I became  conscious  of  the  peaceful  singing  of 
the  calmer  waters  above.  I listened  till  the  turmoil  was 
forgotten,  and  only  the  song  was  heard. 

“ I can  hear  it ! ” I called  to  my  friend.  “ I can  hear 
your  music  up  there ; and  now  I seem  to  hear  nothing  else.” 

My  comrade  smiled.  “ I fanciei  you  might  like  to  re- 
member that  you  need  not  of  necessity  listen  to  the  sound 
that  seems  the  loudest  and  nearest,  if  you  choose  to  hear 
something  else.” 

I listened,  and  the  brook  sang  on.  I watched  the 
spray  and  the  shadows,  the  ripples  and  the  foam ; I 
rested  in  the  beauty  of.it  all,  and  thought  of  my  new 
lesson.  It  was  good  to  know  that  I might  hear  music 
in  the  midst  of  tumult,  if  I would. 
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“ The  Granby  brook  shall  help  me  in  my  life-work,” 
X thought.  “ X can  listen  for  a peace  word  when  I am 
impatient,  for  a rest  word  when  X am  weary,  for  a 
strength  word  when  I am  weak.  In  the  busiest  hours  of 
the  hurrying  day  I will  choose  to  hear  harmony  instead 
of  discord.  My  brook  shall  help  me  to  be  tranquil  and 
serene.” 


STRAUSS’  BOEDRY— Charles  Follen  Adams, 

Yagation  dime  vas  coom  again, 

Vhen  dhere  vas  no  more  shgool ; 

I goes  to  boardt,  der  coundtry  oudt, 
^Vliere  id  vas  nice  und  cool. 

I dakes  Katrina  und  Loweeze, 

Und  Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss; 

Bud  at  der  boarding  house  dhey  dakes 
“ No  shildren  in  der  house.” 

I dells  you  vot!  some  grass  don’d  grow 
Under  old  Yawcob’s  feet 

Undil  he  gets  a gouble  a miles 
Or  so  vay  down  der  shtreet. 

I foundt  oudt  all  I van  ted, — 

For  the  rest  I don’d  vould  care, — 

Dot  boarding  blace  vas  nix  for  me 
Vhen  dhere  been  no  shildren  dhere. 

Yot  vas  der  hammocks  und  der  shvings, 
Grokay,  und  dings  like  dhese, 

Und  der  hoogleperry  bicnics, 

Midoudt  Yawcob  und  Loweeze? 

It  vas  von  shdrange  conondrum, 

Dot  vos  too  much  for  Strauss, 

How  all  dhose  beople  stand  it 
Mid  no  shildren  in  der  house. 

“Oh,  vot  vas  all  dot  eardthly  bliss, 

Und  vot  vas  man’s  soocksess  ; 

Und  vot  vas  various  kindt  of  dings, 

Und  vot  vas  habbiness?” 

Dot’s  vot  Hans  Breittmann  ask,  von  du 
Dhey  all  vas  emb-y  soundt! 

Dot  eardthly  bliss  vas  nodings 

Yhen  dhere  vas  no  shildren  roundt. 
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EUREKA. — Stockton  Bates. 

Two  gods  with  Saturn’s  rings  one  day 
The  game  of  quoits  began  to  play ; 

And  these  two  ancient  godly  rakes 
Set  up  earth’s  poles  as  hubs  or  stakes, 

And  drove  them  deep  through  icy  snows, 
But  how,  no  human  being  knows; 

Though  many  a one  his  reason  taxes — 

’Tis  my  belief  they  used  earth’s  “axis.” 

At  first  the  game  was  somewhat  slow, — 
Before  they  got  warmed  up,  you  know,-~ 
No  doubt  ’twas  owing  to  the  cold, 

For  those  extremes  are  so,  we’re  told; 

But,  afterwards,  excitement  came 
To  start  the  blood  and  warm  the  frame ; 
Fierce  animation  lit  their  eyes 
And  flashed  athwart  the  polar  skies; 

The  lambent  flame  made  wider  leaps 
As  colder  grew  those  frozen  steeps; 

And  this  is  what,  on  chill,  clear  nights, 

We  oft  hear  styled  the  “ Northern  Lights,” 
Or  as  we  gaze  with  awe,  ax>palled, 

The  “Aurora  Borealis”  called. 

And  still  the  game  they  fiercely  play, 

Year  in,  year  out,  day  after  day ; 

From  north  to  south  the  circles  sweep, 
From  south  to  north  in  motion  keep, 
Swifter  and  swifter,  till  they  flash 
A trail  of  light  as  on  they  dash ; 

And  this  is  what  the  present  day 
Calls  “nebulae”  or  “milky  way.” 

And  when,  in  crashing  conflict,  meet 
These  whirling  circles,  fierce  and  fleet, 

The  impact  further  progress  bars, 

And  hurls  afar  a shower  of  stars 
That  scatter  down  the  heavenly  track, 

And  streak  with  light  night’s  curtain  black, 
Each  forming,  you  may  guess  before, 

A beautiful  bright  “meteor.” 

The  Universe  took  sides,  of  course, 

And  shouted  for  their  god  till  hoarse : 

This  noisy  din  of  hopes  and  fears 
Is  styled  the  “music  of  the  spheres.” 
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The  “Pleiades/’  those  sisters  seven, 
Must  take  a peep  of  earth  from  heaven. 
’Tis  sad  to  tell  the  fate  of  one 
Who,  while  she  gazed  upon  the  fun, 

A ring  came  whirling  swiftly  by, 

And  popping  in,  popped  out  her  eye. 

Once  a dispute  grew  rather  hot 
If  one  a ringer  had  or  not ; 

They  to  the  umpire  then  appealed, 

And  he  examined  well  the  held: 

“ It  is  a polar ! see ! ” he  cried, 

A wild  wind  wafted  it  (then  died) 

Unto  some  scientific  brain ; 

The  matter  seems  so  very  plain — 

’Twas  this  gave  rise,  ’twixt  you  and  me, 
To  what  is  called  the  “Polar  Sea.” 

This  constant  pounding,  long  indulged, 
Has  the  equator  rather  bulged; 

Or,  in  the  words  of  some  good  souls, 

“ The  world  is  flattened  at  the  poles/’ 
You  need  not  put  implicit  faith 
In  what  this  little  story  saith; 

But,  ’tis  as  sensible,  and  true 
As  explanations,  not  a few', 

By  theorists  now  dead  and  gone, 

Of  many  a phenomenon. 


THE  OCEAN’S  DEAD.— S.  V.  R.  Ford. 

Down  in  the  depths, 

Beneath  old  ocean’s  silver-crested  waves, 

Beneath  the  surging  billows’  ceaseless  roar, 

In  the  vast  watery  realm  where  mystery  reigns, 

And  solitude  eternal  vigil  keeps, 

There  sleep  unnumbered  dead.  Their  wasted  forms, 
People  the  caverns  of  the  mighty  deep, 

Whose  vast  recesses  God’s  omniscient  ejre 
Alone  can  penetrate;  whose  labyrinths, 

All  unexplored  by  man,  have  ne’er  betrayed 
Their  mysteries  since  in  creation’s  morn 
God  formed  the  seas.  Here  cities  of  the  dead, 
Founded  and  populated  in  an  hour, 

Sit  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night, 
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Where  silence  reigns  enthroned  forevermore. 

E’er  and  anon  a staunch  and  goodly  ship, 
Unconscious  of  approaching  destiny, 

Bows  out  of  port  responsive  to  th’  acclaim 
Of  fond  adieus  and  benedictions  given, 

And  riding  forth  in  queenly  majesty, 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  treacherous  main, 

Conveys  a multitude  of  living  souls 
From  scenes  of  mirth  and  glad  festivity, 

Into  the  boundless,  fathomless  abyss, 

Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night. 

Thus  one  brief  hour  suffices  to  transform 
The  gallant  ship  which  proudly  rode  the  wave 
Into  a coffin  and  a sepulcher, — 

A tomb,  whose  decorations,  erst  their  pride, 

Now  mock  the  ghastly  forms,  “ in  burial  blent,” 

Of  those  who,  fondly  trusting  they  should  find 
The  longed-for  haven,  found  a watery  grave. 

When  are  committed  to  the  voiceless  depths, 

By  trembling  hands,  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 

Old  ocean  welcomes  the  descending  dust 
And,  closing  o’er  it,  quick  obliterates 
All  trace  and  all  remembrance  of  the  spot 
Where  it  shall  hold  in  trust  for  Deity, 

Until  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

The  priceless  treasure  of  a human  form. 

When  sink  the  living  down  to  rise  no  more, 
Entombed  ere  life  surrenders  up  its  trust, 

Heaven  grants  them  painless  exit,  while  the  sea. 
As  if  atoning  its  remorseless  deed, 

Thrills  them  with  blissful  visions  of  the  past, 

And  as  the  life-tide  flows  forever  out, 

And  spirit  bidding  flesh  adieu,  ascends 
“ Out  of  the  depths  ” to  Him  who  gave  it  birth, 
Lulls  them  to  dreamless  sleep. 

Kind  Mother  Earth 

Bequeaths  a resting  place  when  life  is  o’er 
To  all  the  children  nurtured  at  her  breast. 

Yet  oft  the  living  set  aside  her  will 
And  rob  the  dead  of  their  inheritance. 

Betimes  the  spirit  as  it  hovers  o’er 
The  grave  where  rests  in  hope  its  own  loved  form, 
Beholds  with  anguish  deeds  of  horrid  mien, — 
Rude  acts  of  desecration  wrought  by  ghouls 
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And  vandals  plying  their  infernal  craft ; 

Or  reverent  toilers  shuddering  as  they  plunge 
Their  picks  and  spades  into  protesting  graves, 

In  mute  obedience  to  enactments  framed 
By  legislators  whose  inhuman  souls, 

Fit  only  for  annihilation,  ought 
To  render  meek  apology  to  earth 
For  their  existence  here,  and  quick  descend 
Into  oblivion  in  nameless  graves, 

And  be  forgot  of  God  and  all  mankind. 

Avarice,  with  sacrilegious  fingers,  gleans 
The  whitened  bones  of  human  skeletons 
From  out  the  depths  of  hoary  sepulchers, 

And  barters  them  as  merchandise  for  gold. 

The  ghastly  resurrectionist,  betimes, 

Pilfers  the  jewel  from  the  new-made  grave, 

And  in  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour 
Drags  it  with  guilty  haste  to  secret  haunts 
Where  science  waits  to  flay  with  whetted  blade 
The  form  scarce  emptied  of  its  quivering  soul. 

Oft  the  rude  plowshare,  guided  in  its  course 
By  ruthless  and  irreverent  hands,  transforms 
The  consecrated  soil  ’neath  which  repose 
The  sacred  ashes  of  the  sainted  dead, 

Into  a common  acreage  for  crops. 

Then  who  would  not  elect  to  have  his  dust 
“ Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  ” for  aye? 

For  they  who  slumber  on  old  ocean’s  bed 
Repose  in  undisturbed  security. 

The  sea  protects  the  precious  dust  which  God 
Entrusts  to  its  eternal  guardianship, 

’Gainst  every  form  of  desecrative  art. 

The  ocean’s  dead  sleep  not  ’neath  monuments 
Whose  height,  and  breadth,  and  grand  dimensions  all, 
Bear  inverse  ratio  to  departed  worth — 

As  if  erected  with  intent  to  mock, 

With  solemn  irony  of  greatness,  forms 
Which  ne’er  contained  aught  save  inferior  souls. 

Who  slumber  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Escape  the  woes  of  epitaphic  art. 

They  rest  in  peace.  No  graven  marble  slab 
Commemorates  in  execrable  verse, 

Fiamed  by  the  poetasters  weeping  pen, 

Virtues  discovered  only  m the  grave, — 
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Deeds  whose  ascription  to  the  modest  dead 
Might  well  sutiice  to  bring  the  crimson  blush 
Back  to  their  pallid  cheeks*  could  they  but  rise 
And  read  their  own  posthumous  records  o’er. 

No  potter’s  field,  whose  sunken  graves  afford 
Nocturnal  dens  where  vagrant  dogs,  concealed 
From  human  view,  devour  ill-gotten  pelf, 

Haunts  like  a specter  the  expiring  poor 
Who,  falling  as  they  voyage  o’er  the  main, 
Commit  their  forms  to  its  embrace. 

The  sea, 

With  proud  contempt  for  human  greatness,  yields 
No  homage  to  distinctions  based  on  birth, 

Or  wealth  or  station.  Here  one  common  lot 
Awaits  alike  the  master  and  the  slave: 

Pauper  and  prince  lie  side  by  side  entombed, 

And  tatters  rival  regal  robes  as  shrouds. 

Then  rest  in  sweet  tranquillity,  ye  dead, 

O’er  whom  old  ocean  chants  its  requiem, 

In  patient  waiting  till  th’  archangel’s  trump, 
Eesounding  through  the  sky,  shall  animate 
All  human  dust,  and  God  shall  bid  both  earth 
And  sea  give  up  their  dead. 


NOT  WILLIN’. 

Saj^sbould  Barney  Milligan, 

To  Biddy  McSnilligan, 

“Och,  faith  ! it’s  mesilf  wud  be  loikin’  a kiss.” 
Cries  Biddy  McSnilligan, 

“Ye’d  betther  be  still  agin, 

Oi’ll  not  be  endoorin’  sich  tratement  as  this.” 

“Arrah ! Dearest  Biddy, 

Be  aisy,  be  stiddy, 

Indade,  it’s  no  use  to  be  actin’  loike  this ; 

Och ! Scratch  a man’s  nose  off, 

An’  tear  all  his  do’es  off, 

It’s  a bit  uv  a row  to  be  giftin’  a kiss.” 

“ Go  way,  Mr.  Barney, 

No  more  of  your  blarney, 

Or  instid  uv  a kiss  ye’ll  be  giftin’  a kick. 

Ould  red-headed  Barney, 

Yer  wastin’  yer  blarney, 

Fur  here  comes  the  missis ! Ach ! Barnev.  be  quick  ! 
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THE  DUEL  SCENE  FROM  “THE  RIVALS.” 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Bob  Acres  is  devoted  to  Miss  Lydia  Languish,  and  resents  the  attentions  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  one  Beverley.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Sir  Lucius 
©’Trigger,  he  consents  to  send  a challenge,  and  obtains  the  promise  of  Captain 
Absolute  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  haughty  cartel.  “ Bob  ” is  a great  coward,  but 
the  Captain  agrees  to  represent  him  as  a terrible  fellow  of  such  bellicose  renown 
that  he  goes  by  the  name  of  “ Fighting  Bob.” 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'  Trigger  and  Acres,  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valor!  then,  Sir  Lucius,  foity  yards  is  a 
good  distance.  Odds  levels  and  aims ! — I say  it  is  a good 
distance. 

Sir  Lucius.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces?  Upon 
my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  those  things  to 
me.  Stay  now— I’ll  show  you.  ( Measures  paces  along  the 
stage.)  There  now,  that  is  a very  pretty  distance, — a pretty 
gentleman’s  distance. 

Acres.  Zounds!  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a sentry-box! 
I tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  larther  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I shall 
take  my  aim. 

Sir  L.  Faith ! then  I suppose  you  would  aim  at  him 
best  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius ; but  I should  think  forty  or  (gight- 
and-thirty  yards 

Sir  L.  Pho!  pho!  nonsense!  three  or  four  feet  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no! — by  my  valor!  there  is  no 
merit  in  killing  him  so  near.  Do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me 
bring  him  down  at  a long  shot, — a long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if 
you  love  me! 

Sir  L.  Well,  the  gentleman’s  friend  and  I must  settle 
that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is 
there  any  little  will  or  commission  I could  execute  for  you? 

Acres.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  Sir  Lucius,  but  1 don’t 
understand 

Sir  L.  Why,  you  may  think  there’s  no  being  shot  at 
without  a little  risk — and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a 
quietus  with  it— I say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering 
you  about  family  matters. 

Acres.  A quietus! 

Sir  L.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should  be  the  case — 
would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ? — or  would 
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it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ? I’m  told 
there  is  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled ! Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey ! Odds  tre- 
mors ! Sir  Lucius,  don’t  talk  so ! 

STr  L.  I suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  L.  Ah!  that’s  a pity! — there’s  nothing  like  being 
used  to  a thing.  Pray  now,  how  would  you  receive  the 
gentleman’s  shot  ? 

Acres.  Odds  files ! I’ve  practised  that— there,  Sir  Lucius— 
there.  (Puts  himself  in  an  attitude.)  A side-front,  hey? 
Odd!  I’ll  make  myself  small  enough;  I’ll  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  Now— you’re  quite  out— for  if  you  stand  so  when 
I take  my  aim [ Leveling  at  him. 

Acres.  Zounds ! Sir  Lucius— are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked  ? 

Sir  L.  Never  fear. 

Acres.  But— but— you  don’t  know — it  may  go  off  of  its 
own  head ! 

Sir  L.  Pho!  be  easy.  Well,  now,  if  I hit  you  in  the 
body,  my  bullet  has  a double  chance — for  if  it  misses  a vital 
part  of  your  right  side  ’twill  be  very  hard  if  it  don’t  succeed 
on  the  left ! 

Acres.  A vital  part ! 

Sir  L.  But,  there — fix  yourself  so  ( placing  him) — let  him 
see  the  broad-side  of  your  full  front — there — now  a ball 
or  two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

Acres.  Clean  through  me !— a ball  or  two  clean  through  me ! 

SnrL.  Ay,  may  they,  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest  atti- 
tude into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Look’ee!  Sir  Lucius,  I’d  just  as  lieve  be  shot  in 
an  awkward  posture  as  a genteel  one;  so,  by  my  valor!  I 
will  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  ( looking  at  his  watch.)  Sure  they  don’t  mean  to  dis- 
appoint us— hah! — no,  faith,  I think  I see  them  coming. 

Acres.  Hey! — what! — coming! 

Sir  L.  Ay.  Who  are  those  yonder  getting  over  the  stile? 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed !— well — let  them 
come— hey,  Sir  Lucius!— we — we — we — we— wont  ran. 

Sir  L.  Run ! 

Acres.  No— I say — we  wont  run,  by  my  valor! 

Sir  L.  What’s  the  matter  with  you? 
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Acres.  Nothing— nothing  — my  dear  friend — my  dear  Sir 
Lucius— but  1—1—1  don’t  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I did. 

Sir  L.  0 fy! — consider  your  honor. 

Acres.  Ay — true — my  honor.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a 
word  or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honor. 

Sir  L.  Well,  here  they’re  coming.  [ Looking . 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — if  I wa'n’t  with  you,  I should  almost 
think  I was  afraid.  If  my  valor  should  leave  me!  Valor 
will  come  and  go. 

Sir  L.  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius— I doubt  it  is  going — yes — my  valor 
is  certainly  going! — it  is  sneaking  off! — I feel  it  oozing  out 
as  it  were  at  the  palms  of  my  hands! 

Sir  L.  Your  honor — your  honor.  Here  they  are. 

Acres.  Oh,  mercy !— now— that  I was  safe  at  Clod-Hall !— or 
could  be  shot  before  I was  aware ! 


THE  SEER  AND  THE  DREAMERS.— Ellen  Murray. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

Seer. — Say  on ! What  was  the  dream  that  waked  thy  soul  ? 

J First  dreamer. — In  the  mid  hour  of  night 
When  evil  spirits  ride, 

And  in  the  dreadful  dark 
Strange  shadows  moan  and  glide, 

When  only  souls  can  see, 

When  sounds  are  mystery — 

Seer. — Speak  out!  Speak  free!  What  was  the  dream?  Say  on! 

First  dreamer.—  I dreamed  I saw  a tree, 

Arising  splendidly; 

Thick  were  the  giant  boughs, 

The  top  was  at  the  sky, 

The  fruits  hung  close  and  close 
And  blessed  the  passer-by. 

| Seer. — So  stands  a strong,  wise  man  among  his  race. 

First  dreamer.—  I looked,  I saw  a worm, 

Small  as  a small,  white  thread, 

So  very,  very  small ; 

It  moved  its  tiny  head, 

And  while  men  waked  and  slept, 

This  way,  that  way  it  crept. 
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Seer. — Oh ! worm  that  never  dies,  coiled  in  the  wine. 

First  dreamer. — I saw  the  tree  grow  bare, 

No  fruit,  no  foliage  there, 

A wind  went  by,  and  down 
With  crash  and  overthrow, 

Down  toppling,  overflung, 

I saw  the  great  tree  go. 

The  worm  had  done  its  part, 

The  worm  was  at  its  heart. 

Seer.—  The  dream  is  not  a dream ; 

The  dream  is  truth,  I wot. 

Oh,  dreadful,  deep  abyss! 

Oh,  woe  that  endless  is! 

Oh,  worm  that  dieth  not ! 

From  man’s,  from  angel’s  place 
The  drunkard  falls  apace. 

Second  dreamer. — I,  too,  have  dreamed  a dream, 

Oh,  seer,  read  me  my  dream. 

Seer.  — Young  eyes  should  sleep,  not  dream  in  visions  dread 

Second  dreamer. — I dreamed,  and  all  the  sea  was  calm, 
And  all  the  sky  an  opal  dome, 

Each  sound  went  by  in  rhythmed  chant 
And  every  farthest  place  was  home. 

I dreamed  I saw  a thousand  stars, 

And  every  star  a great,  white  rose. 

Great  angels  twined  the  coronals— 

Oh,  low!  Oh,  sweet!  the  anthem  flows. 

“ For  those,  for  those,  who  win ; 

Who  live  and  win,  who  win  and  die 
And  live  again  to  win.” 

Seer. — Go,  happy  dreamer,  go  and  sleep! 

Go  sleep  to  dream  again, 

For  thou  and  all  who  keep  the  faith. 

Who  keep  the  pledge  through  life  and  death, 
Through  earthly  tumult,  strain  and  stress, 
Who  keep  white  robes  without  a stain, 

And  undefiled  for  coffin  dress, 

Shall  take  from  the  death  angel’s  hands 
Amid  the  dawn  of  wondrous  light, 

A wreath  of  silver  stars, 

A wreath  of  roses  white, 

To  wear,— the  highest,  sweetest  prize 
To  have  and  wear  in  paradise. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  STORY.— Milton  Thompson. 

’Tis  only  an  old  man’s  story, — a tale  we  have  oft  heard  told, 

In  a thousand  forms  and  fancies,  by  the  young  as  well  as  old, 

A tale  of  a life  dragged  he  11  ward,  bound  down  by  a demon’s 
chain, 

Till  the  friendly  hand  of  temp’rance  had  rescued  it  back 
again! 

Though  only  a child  at  the  time,  friends,  I well  remember 
the  night 

Of  our  first  great  temp’rance  meeting — it  came  as  an  angel  of 
light, 

Midst  the  darkness  of  vile  inteinp’rance,  its  myriad  crimes 
and  sin ; 

A guiding  light  to  the  path  of  right,  that  all  might  enter  in  ! 

A hymn,  a prayer,  an  address;  then  the  chairman’s  voice 
was  heard 

To  call  on  any  one  present  just  to  say  but  a warning  word. 

Our  pastor  rose,  midst  cheering,  but  he  strongly  denounced 
the  new  cause 

As  “a  movement  which  none  but  fanatics  (hear,  hear,  and 
loud  applause) 

Would  engage  in,  to  injure  the  business  of  such  respecta- 
ble men, 

And  break  up  the  time-honored  usage  of  the  country — ” 
but  just  then 

I saw,  whilst  a deatli-like  silence  reigned,  an  old  man  slowly 
rise 

On  the  platform  and  fix  on  the  speaker  the  glance  of  his 
piercing  eyes ! 

That  look  held  the  audience  spell-bound,  and  I noticed  my 
father’s  cheek 

Turn  deadly  pale  as  the  stranger  paused  before  he  began  to 
speak. 

At  last,  with  an  effort,  the  old  man  said,  in  accents  low  but 
clear : 

“ You’ve  heard,  friends,  that  I’m  a fanatic,  that  I have  no 
business  here ; 

As  men  and  Christians  listen  to  truth,  hear  me  and  be  just; 

My  life-sands  fast  are  running  out,  and  speak  to-night  I must! 

O’er  a beaconless  sea  I’ve  journeyed,  life’s  dearest  hopes  I’ve 
wrecked— 

God  knows  how  my  heart  is  aching,  as  I now  o’er  the  past 
reflect. 

I’m  alone,  without  friends  or  kindred,  but  it  was  not  always 
so ; 

For  I se";  away  o’er  that  ocean  wild,  dear  forms  pass  to  and 
iro. 
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I once  knew  a doting  mother’s  love,  but  Perushed  her  fond 
old  heart; 

(He  seemed  to  look  at  some  vision,  with  his  quivering  lips 
apart.) 

I once  loved  an  angel  creature  with  her  laughing  eyes  so 
blue, 

And  the  sweetest  child  that  ever  smiled,  and  a bo^-  so  brave 
and  true! 

Perhaps,  friends,  you  will  be  startled,  but  these  hands  have 
dealt  the  blow 

That  severed  the  ties  of  kindred  love,  and  laid  those  dear 
ones  low. 

Ah  ! yes,  I was  once  a fanatic;  yea,  more— a fiend,  for  then 

I sacrificed  my  home,  my  all,  for  the  riots  of  a drink  fiend’s 
den. 

One  New  Year’s  night  I entered  the  hut,  that  charity  gave, 
and  found 

My  starving  wife  all  helpless  and  shivering  on  the  ground ; 

With  a maddened  cry  I demanded  food,  then  struck  her  a 
terrible  blow; 

‘Food,  food,’  I yelled,  ‘quick,  give  me  food,  or  by  heaven  out 
you  go!’ 

Just  then  our  babe  from  its  cradle  sent  up  a famished  wail, 

My  wife  caught  up  the  little  form,  with  its  face  so  thin  and  ; 
pale, 

Saying,  ‘James ! my  once  kind  husband,  you  know  we’ve  had  , 
no  food  j 

For  near  a week.  Oh,  do  not  harm  my  Willie  that’s  so  good.  « 

With  a wild  Fla!  ha!  I seized  them,  and  lifted  the  latch  of 
the  door ; 

The  storm  burst  in,  but  I hurled  them  out  in  the  tempest’s 
wildest  roar, 

A terrible  impulse  bore  me  on,  so  I turned  to  my  little  lad,  ! 

And  snatched  him  from  his  slumbering  rest — the  thought  ( 
near  drives  me  mad. 

To  the  door  I fiercely  dragged  him,  grasping  his  slender  , 
th  roat, 

And  thrust  him  out,  but  his  hand  had  caught  the  pocket  of  , 
my  coat. 

I could  not  wrench  his  frenzied  hold,  so  I hit  him  with  my 
fist, 

Then  shutting  the  door  upon  his  arm  it  severed  at  the  wrist. 

I awoke  in  the  morn  from  a stupor  and  idly  opened  the  door; 

With  a moan  I started  backward — two  forms  fell  flat  to  the 
floor. 

The  blood  like  burning  arrows  shot,  right  up  to  my  dazed 
brain, 

As  I called  my  wife  by  the  dearest  words ; but,  alas!  I called 
in  vain. 
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The  thought  of  my  boy  flashed  on  me,  I imprinted  one  fer- 
vent kiss 

On  those  frozen  lips;  then  searched  around,  but  from  that 
black  day  to  this 

My  injured  boy  I’ve  never  seen — ” He  paused  awhile  and 
wept, 

And  I saw  the  tears  on  my  other’s  cheek  as  I closer  to  him 
crept. 

Once  more  the  old  man  faltering  said,  “Ten  long,  long  years 
1 served, 

With  an  aching  heart,  in  a felon’s  cell,  the  sentence  I de- 
served ; 

But  there’s  yet  a gleam  of  sunshine  in  my  life’s  beclouded 
sky, 

And  I long  to  meet  my  loved  ones  in  the  better  land  on 
high ! ” 

The  pledge  book  lay  on  the  table,  just  where  the  old  man 
stood, 

He  asked  the  men  to  sign  it,  and  several  said  they  would. 

“Aye,  sign  it — angels  would  sign  it,”  he  exclaimed  with  a 
look  of  joy  ; 

I’d  sign  it  a thousand  times  in  blood,  if  it  would  bring 
back  my  boy  J ” 

My  father  wrote  his  name  down  whilst  he  trembled  in  every 
limb ; 

The  old  man  scanned  it  o’er  and  o’er,  then  strangely  glanced 
at  him. 

My  father  raised  his  left  arm  up — a cry,  a convulsive  start — 

Then  an  old  man  and  his  injured  bov  were  sobbing  heart  to 
heart! 

Ere  the  meeting  closed  that  evening,  each  offered  a fervent 
prayer, 

And  many  that  night,  who  saw  the  sight,  rejoiced  that  they 
were  there ! 


THE  VENICE  OF  THE  AZTECS. 
William  H.  Prescott. 

This  beautiful  extract  from  the  “ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  refers 
to  the  first  sight  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes,  1519. 

The  troops,  refreshed  by  a night’s  rest,  succeeded, 
early  on  the  following  day,  in  gaining  the  crest  of  the 
sierra  of  Ahualco,  which  stretches  like  a curtain  between 
the  two  great  mountains  on  the  north  and  south.  Their 
progress  was  now7  comparatively  easy,  and  they  marched 
forward  with  a buoyant  step,  as  they  felt  they  were 
treading  the  soil  of  Montezuma. 
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They  had  not  advanced  far,  when,  turning  an  angle 
of  the  sierra,  they  suddenly  came  on  a view  which  more 
than  compensated  the  toils  of  the  preceding  day.  It 
was  that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenoehtitlan,  as 
more  commonly  called  by  the  natives ; which,  with  its 
picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland,  and  cultiva- 
ted plains,  its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread 
out  like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before  them. 
In  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions, 
even  remote  objects  have  a brilliancy  of  coloring  and  a 
distinctness  of  outline  which  seem  to  annihilate  distance. 
Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet,  were  seen  noble  forests 
of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  and  beyond,  yellow  fields 
of  maize  and  the  towering  maguey,  intermingled  with 
orchards  and  blooming  gardens;  for  flowers,  in  such 
demand  for  their  religious  festivals,  were  even  more 
abundant  in  this  populous  valley  than  in  other  parts  of 
Anahuae.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  were  beheld 
the  lakes,  occupying  then  a much  larger  portion  of  its 
surface  than  at  present ; their  borders  thickly  studded 
with  towns  and  hamlets,  and,  in  the  midst, — like  some 
Indian  empress  with  her  coronal  of  pearls, — the  fair  city 
of  Mexico,  with  her  white  towers  and  pyramidal  temples, 
reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters, — the 
far-famed  “Venice  of  the  Aztecs.’’  High  over  all  rose 
the  royal  hill  of  Chapultepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mexi- 
can monarcbs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove  of  gigantic 
cypresses,  which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows 
over  the  land.  In  the  distance  beyond  the  blue  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  nearly  screened  by  intervening  foliage, 
was  seen  a shining  speck,  the  rival  capital  of  Tezcuco, 
and,  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of  porphyry,  girdling 
the  valley  around,  like  a rich  setting  which  nature  had 
devised  for  the  fairest  of  her  jewels. 

Such  was  the  beautiful  vision  which  broke  on  the  eyes 
of  the  conquerors.  And  even  now,  when  so  sad  a change 
has  come  over  the  scene ; when  the  stately  forests  have 
been  laid  low,  and  the  soil,  unsheltered  from  the  fierce 
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radiance  of  a tropical  sun,  is  in  many  places  abandoned 
to  sterility;  when  the  waters  have  retired,  leaving  a broad 
and  ghastly  margin,  white  with  the  incrustation  of  salts, 
while  the  cities  and  hamlets  on  their  borders  have  mould- 
ered into  ruins  ; — even  now  that  desolation  broods  over 
the  landscape,  so  indestructible  are  the  lines  of  beauty 
which  nature  has  traced  on  its  features,  that  no  traveler, 
however  cold,  can  gaze  on  them  with  any  other  emotions 
than  those  of  astonishment  and  rapture. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  Span  - 
iards, when,  after  working  their  toilsome  way  into  the 
upper  air,  the  cloudy  tabernacle  parted  before  their  eyes, 
and  they  beheld  these  fair  scenes  in  all  their  pristine 
magnificence  and  beauty!  It  was  like  the  spectacle 
which  greeted  the  eyes  of  Moses  from  the  summit  of 
Pisgah,  and,  in  the  warm  glow  of  their  feelings,  they 
cried  out,  “ It  is  the  promised  land ! ” 


PAT’S  WISDOM. 

Tim  Dolan  and  his  wife,  wan  night, 
Were  drinkin’  av  the  crayture, 
Whin  something  started  up  a fight, 
And  they  wint  at  it  right  an’  tight, 
According  to  their  nature. 

O’Grady  and  mesilf  stood  near, 
Expecting  bloody  murther. 

Says  he  to  me : “ Let’s  interfere.” 

But  I,  pretending  not  to  hear, 

Moved  off  a little  further. 

“ Lave  off,  ye  brute,”  says  he  to  Tim ; 

“ No  man  wud  sthrike  a lady.” 

But  both  the  Doolans  turned  on  him, 
And  in  a whist  the  two  av  them 
Were  wallopin  O’Grady. 

That  night  whin  I was  home,  in  bed, 
Remimbering  this  token, 

I took  the  notion  in  my  head 
That  the  wisest  word  ! iver  said 
Was  the  one  thnt  wasn’t  spoken. 

7* 
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THE  COLONEL’S  ORDERS.— Robert  Q Y.  Meyers. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

The  Colonel  loved  sweet  Cicely — alas!  she  loved  not  him. 
The  Lieutenant  loved  sweet  Cicely— that  was  another 
matter ; 

For  the  Colonel  he.  was  old  and  fat,  the  Lieutenant  young 
and  slim. 

When  the  Colonel  heard  they  were  engaged  he  was  mad 
as  any  hatter. 

He  led  his  men  an  awful  life,— court-martialed  Captain  Green 
For  laughing  after  “ taps,”  and  threw  his  boots  at  Corporal 
Brady 

For  incidentally  mentioning  at  mess  that  he  had  seen 
The  young  Lieutenant,  who  was  off  on  sick-leave,  with  a 
lady. 

For  five  whole  days  the  Colonel  was  so  sedulously  warmed 
The  thermometer  rushed  up,  they  said,  and  two  men  had 
a sun-stroke, 

Although  ’twas  wintry  weather  and  the  ice  with  skaters 
swarmed, 

And  the  bitter  frost  had  grown  so  fierce  the  barrel  of  a gun 
broke. 

But  after  these  peculiar  days  the  Colonel  saw  his  chance,— 
He  would  recall  the  absent  man,  yea,  bring  him  o’er  the 
borders, 

Would  keep  him  here  in  camp  where  he  would  find  small 
chance  to  dance 

Attendance  on  sweet  Cicely  while  wait  ing  marching-orders. 

He  laughed  with  glee  at  his  bright  plan  and  called  up  Cap- 
tain Green 

And  complimented  him  upon  his  drilling ; Corporal  Brady 

He  called  the  best  of  corporals  that  there  had  ever  been 
And  said  he’d  get  promotion,  though  he’d  better  keep 
that  shady. 

And  then  he  sent  a telegram  to  the  Lieutenant.  This  : 

“ Join  at  once.”  No  more,  no  less.  “ Join  at  once.”  ’Twas 
shabby, 

But  it  was  an  inspiration,  and  it  filled  his  soul  with  bliss, 
And  he  chuckled  till  his  face  grew  red,  his  collar  damp 
and  dabby. 

But  the  young  Lieutenant — ah,  you  should  have  seen  his 
face  when  he 

Received  the  spiteful  message.  He  understood  the  Colonel. 

I fear  he  used  some  naughty  words.  He  set  out  hastily 
To  find  and  tell  sweet  Cicely,  vowing  rage  eternal. 


• He  found  lier  and  he  showed  her  the  words  so  curt  and 
glum. 

She  read  them — “ Join  at  once,”  and  grew  a little  pale  and 
flurried. 

She  understood  the  Colonel  too,  and  while  her  lips  were 
dumb 

Her  heart  was  voluble  in  blame  and  all  her  blood  was 
hurried. 

She  read  the  words  and  read  them,  the  Lieutenant  standing 
there, 

A monument  of  grief  and  rage,  his  voice  too  sad  for  speak- 
ing, 

When  suddenly  she  blushed ; she  said,  “Good  gracious ! how 
you  stare. 

The  Colonel  is  a darling ! ” “A  darling  !”  cried  he,  wreaking 

His  vengeance  in  that  tender  word.  “ Yes,  yes,”  said  she, 
“ my  dear, 

He  loves  you  like  a father,  and -oh,  read  his  orders, 
stupid ! ” 

He  read  them.  “ Well,  what  is  it  ? ” he  helpless  asked. 
“ They’re  clear 

Enough.”  “ Oh,  dear ! ” she  cried,  “ you  are  a mere  man. 
He’s  Dan  Cupid.” 

“ What ! ” cried  the  young  Lieutenant,  quite  blazing. 
“ Hush!  ” said  she, 

Are  you  so  poor  a soldier  that  the  poor  dear  Colonel’s 
meaning 

Makes  you  angry?  oh,  my  goodness ! you  are  stupid  as  can  he 

When  these  orders—”  and  she  went  to  him,  her  arms  upon 
him  leaning, 

“ These  orders  they  must  be  obeyed.  Dare  you  to  disobe}'' 

The  martial  mandate  which  the  wires  have  brought  you 
from  your  Colonel ! ” 

“Ha!  Ha!”  the  young  Lieutenant  roared,  “Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha ! ” They  say 

He  laughed  so  much  he  stood  the  risk  of  injury  internal. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! ” laughed  he,  till  she  laughed  too,  though  red  as 
any  rose. 

“Now  to  obey  the  orders!”  said  the  young  Lieutenant. 
“ Mercy ! ” 

Cried  she,  “you’re  in  a hurry  like  the  Colonel,  T suppose. 

While  as  for  me — ” she  pouted,  though  she  smiled  with 
lips  all  pursy. 

At  any  rate,  next  day  in  camp  the  Colonel,  stiff,  upright. 

Looking  for  the  absent  man  received  a telegraphic 
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Message  which  turned  white  to  black,  the  morning  into' 
night, 

And  made  a temper  fiendish  that  had  learned  to  be 
seraphic. 

Captain  Green  he  called  a fool  for  saying,  “ A fine  day  ! ” 
lie  told  young  Corporal  Brady  that  his  hair  was  never 
parted ; 

He  tore  around  amongst  the  men  in  an  abnormal  way, 

Till  a new  recruit  deserted,  having  grown  quite  chicken- 
hearted. 

And  yet  the  message  that  did  this  was  an  answer  to  his  owrn ; 
The  young  Lieutenant  sent  it  with  precision  o’er  the  bor- 
ders— 

Though  1 think  sweet  Cicely  worded  it,  it  had  so  much  her 
tone — 

It  read  thus— “ We  were  joined  at  once.  I have  obeyed 
your  orders.” 


OLD  TENNANT  CHURCH.— George  W.  Bungay. 

The  Old  Tennant  Church  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  was  erected 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  upon  the  site  now  fiunous  and  his- 
torical as  the  battle-ground  of  Monmouth.  The  pew  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
soldier  wou  .ded  in  the  fight  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  the  walls  seem  like  eyes  of  the  past  looking  down  up  >n 
the  present.  Near  this  old  structure  Washington  In  Id  counsel  with  his  stall, 
under  the  trees  that  are  still  standing.  The  following  poem  was  read,  by  the 
author,  at  a meeting  held  Sunday  evening,  April,  28,  1889,  in  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy’s 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  vain  through  history  we  search, 

Or  look, 'where  honor’s  eagles  perch 
On  lofty  heights  of  song  and  story, 

For  brighter  fame  than  Tennant  Church 
Has  won  on  patriot  rolls  of  glory. 

There  is  the  pulpit,  there  the  pews, 

Where  grace  came  down  like  heavenly  dews 
Upon  the  people  and  their  pastor. 

There  holy  men  proclaimed  the  news 
Of  love  and  mercy  of  the  Master. 

’Twas  there  the  sainted  Tennant  stood, 

And  there  his  flock  poured  out  their  blood 
As  freely  as  the  clouds  pour  water ; 

A patriotic  brotherhood, 

Baptized  in  the  flame  and  blood  of  slaughter. 

The  wild  flowers  splashed  with  stains  of  red, 
Repeat  the  drops  upon  them  shed 
Above  the  dust  the  sexton  gathers] 
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There  birds  in  branches  overhead 
Sing  the  soft  requiem  of  the  fathers. 

Tell  me,  ye  brave  old  trees  that  stand 
Like  sentinels  so  tall  and  grand, 

Watching  the  camp  where  sleep  our  braves, 
Was  Washington’s  great  battle  planned 
Upon  the  spot  now  heaped  with  graves? 

Did  ye  clap  your  green  palms  with  glee 
When  great  George  made  the  red-coats  flee 
Over  the  fields  that  blushed  with  clover? 
Did  ye  look  up  through  buds  and  see 
The  angel  freedom  hovering  over? 

’Tis  not  the  tribute  of  a tear, 

Nor  song  our  heroes  cannot  hear, 

Alone  we  give ; they  died,  and  we 
Nov/  feel  their  precious  presence  near 
This  Sabbath  day  of  Liberty. 


JOHN  OF  MT.  SINAI.— A.  L.  Frisbie. 

Among  the  Sinai  monks  the  Brother  John, 

A shrunk  and  dwarfish  man,  was  numbered ; one 
Who  winced  beneath  the  burden  of  the  cross; 
And,  while  he  claimed  to  count  his  gain  but  loss 
For  Christ,  he  counted  grudgingly  the  gain 
He  lost,  and  gave  it  up  for  Christ  with  pain. 

And  when  to  labors  till  the  evening  damp 
Were  added  vigils  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
Abundant  hardships  after  meager  fare, 

Of  sleep  o’er  little,  and  o’er  much  of  prayer, 

The  monk’s  vocation  seemed  no  easy  yoke 
And  burden  light,  of  which  the  Master  spoke. 

He  bore  it  with  impatience.  Poor,  unwise, 

He  dwelt  upon  the  pain  of  sacrifice 

And  lost  its  blessing.  In  his  troubled  breast 

His  wrung  soul  cried  a bitter  cry  for  rest. 

“ Behold,”  said  he,  “ the  lilies,  how  they  growl 
They  toil  not,  spin  not,  yet  I surely  know 
They  give  God  glory  which  He  pleased  receives, 
And  them  His  easy  service  never  grieves. 

The  angels,  too,  in  their  celestial  spheres, 

No  flagellations  have,  nor  fasts,  nor  tears, 
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To  make  their  service  bitter.  Only  men 
Serve  God  with  utter  wretchedness.”  And  then 
He  vowed  to  break  the  chains  the  brothers  wore, 
And  run  their  toilsome  treadmill  round  no  more; 
To  give  himself  away  to  God,  and  free 
His  soul  from  care.  As  angels  live,  so  he 
Would  live  thereafter, — by  God’s  grace  sustained, — ■ 
The  world  become  his  paradise  regained. 

He  turned  from  Sinai  and  the  monks  away, 

Threw  off  as  needless  his  rough  cloak  of  gray 
(For  angel  life  could  ask  no  mortal  gear,) 

And  sought,  far  off,  the  Presence  ever  near. 

Into  the  desert  waste,  the  solitude 

Which  girt  the  mountain  round,  where  scanty  food 

Or  drink  or  cooling  shade  existed,  went 

The  eager  man  to  rest  with  God,  intent 

To  be  as  the  white  angels  are,  his  prayer; 

To  walk  with  them, — their  easy  service  share. 

So  seven  days  went  by.  The  brotherhood, 
Surprised,  amazed  at  John’s  exalted  mood, 

Spoke  little  of  the  wanderer;  and  when 
They  mentioned  him,  those  simple  monkish  men 
Devoutly  crossed  themselves  on  breast  and  brow, 
And  said,  “ Our  brother’s  with  the  angels  now ! 

He  rose  up  with  a simple,  daring  faith 
And  cast  himself  on  God,  not  waiting  death.” 

But  those  few  days  sore  trial  brought  to  John, 
Shelterless,  friendless,  in  the  desert  lone. 

From  the  forgetful  heaven  no  manna  fell. 

No  spring  leaped  out  of  rock.  No  visible 
Appearance  proved  that  God  took  kindly  note 
Of  His  pressed  servant.  From  fat  lands  remote 
No  raven  came  his  daily  bread  to  bring. 

In  their  strong  arms  no  angels  ministering 
Bore  up  the  wanderer  lest  his  weary  feet 
Against  the  sharp,  injurious  stones  should  beat. 

The  sun  smote  him  by  day.  By  night  the  wind 
Shriveled  and  pierced  him  with  its  blasts  unkind. 
The  desert  scared  him  with  its  aspect  rude ; 

Not  that  way  lay  the  path  to  angelhood 
And  beatific  joys.  The  monk  a man 
Remained, — a mortal  pinched,  forlorn,  and  wan. 
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He  could  not  cast  himself  on  God.  In  vain 
With  tears  he  strove  desired  release  to  gain 
From  the  sore  burden  that  his  life  had  been, 

From  toil  and  care  and  cross  as  well  as  sin. 

And  as  the  seventh  day  went  darkly  down, 

And  all  his  brother  monks  were  housed,  poor  John 
Came  stumbling  in  the  night,  seeking  the  door 
He  left  with  highest  hope  one  week  before. 

He  knocked.  The  abbot  heard  within  and  cried, 

“ Who  knocks?  ” “ ’Tis  I — ’tis  John,”  a voice  replied. 

“Nay,”  said  the  abbot,  “ John  no  more  with  men 
Hath  part  or  lot.  He  conies  not  here  again 
From  his  high  company.  With  shining  throngs 
Of  angels  now  he  walks, — to  them  belongs.” 

The  door  was  shut.  Nor  earth  nor  man  had  place, 
Angels  nor  God,  for  one  who  had  not  grace 
To  serve  the  Lord  with  patience.  Down  John  fell 
Along  the  threshold  weeping.  The  strong  swell 
Of  his  sore*  spirit  shook  him.  Long  he  cried 
For  the  forgiveness  of  the  crucified, 

The  suffering  Christ  who,  patient,  bore  the  cross 
That  men  for  Him  might  count  all  gain  but  loss. 

And  then  the  angels  came  to  John  ; while  he 
Essayed  no  more  as  angels  are  to  be, 

Nor  sought  them,  lo,  they  came  to  him  ; and  peace, 
New-found,  poured  through  his  soul  its  blessedness. 

And  in  the  morning,  when  the  door  stood  wide, 
John  took  his  place  close  at  the  abbot’s  side, 

And  said,  “Forgive  me  that  I went  astray. 

Forget  my  foolish  weakness.  As  I lay 
Last  night  without,  the  pitying  Master  came; 

He  spoke  me  tenderly,  called  me  by  name, 

And  said  to  me, 1 Serve  me  content  as  man. 

For  man,  not  angel,  was  the  gospel  plan, 

Give  me  a patient  human  love.  Obey 
My  rule ; for  my  sake  bear  the  cross ; then  may 
The  angels  see  and  wonder  at,  above, 

The  beauty  of  a soul  renewed  by  love.’  ” 

And  thenceforth  John,  until  the  day  he  died, 

Served  in  his  place  with  patience ; mortified 
The  flesh,  and  as  a true  repentant  man, 

Gave  Christ  the  service  that  no  angel  can. 
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A CLEAR  CASE  *— Wade  Whipple. 

Dr.  Liverwort  stepped  quietly  from  the  sick  chamber 
and  followed  the  patient’s  wife  into  the  tidy  drawing- 
room. The  professional  gravity  of  the  doctor’s  face 
seemed  to  depart  to  a three-ply  veneer  as  he  turned  to 
await  the  expected  query  of  the  anxious  little  woman. 

“ Doctor,”  said  she,  in  a voice  whose  utterance  was  as 
feeble  as  its  tone  of  anguish  was  marked,  “ Doctor!  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  exact  condition  of  the 
sufferer  this  morning?  I think  I ought  to  know  the 
worst,  that  I might  be  prepared  for  it.”  The  doctor 
coughed  away  a few  ounces  of  the  ostentation  that  ap- 
peared to  have  coagulated  in  his  bronchia,  and  as  he 
planed  the  vapor  from  his  eye-glasses  with  the  tail  of 
his  linen  duster,  he  replied: 

“ To  be  sure,  madam,  to  be  sure ! It  is  your  preroga- 
tive to  be  made  cognizant  of  the  veritable  status  of  the 
patient,  and  I cannot  object  to  fortifying  you  with  such 
information  as  the  diagnosis  interprets.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  doctor ! I shall  be  so  very  glad  to 
know  the  real  condition  and  the  chances  of  recovery.” 
“Well,  then,  my  good  lady,  you  must  know  that  my 
first  impression  was  that  the  subclavian  vein  had  pene- 
trated the  vena  cava  descendens,  and  by  androgynous 
dissemination  of  the  venous  overflow  had  wrought  a 
mephitic  condition  of  the  rufescent  corpuscles,  and 
rendered  phlebotomy  imperative.” 

“Great  heavens,  doctor!  Don’t  tell  me — ” 

“ Calm  yourself,  madam,  calm  yourself.  You  forget 
my  remark  that  such  was  my  first  impression.  Further 
investigations  proved  that  the  vena  cava  descendens  had 
not  undergone  a lusus  natures , but  was  continuing,  en 
regie , to  perform  its  functions.  The  real  disturbance 
appeared  then  to  be  a momentous  oppilation  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  a collateral  hebetation  of  the  arteria 
innominata.” 

*From  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  Family  Calendar,  1885,  by  permission. 
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“ Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me,  doctor ! Then  he  is  lost,  in- 
deed!" 

“ Please  control  yourself,  madam,  and  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  my  investigation  more  closely.  I remarked,  if 
you  will  recall,  that  such  appeared’ to  be  the  case  \ but, 
progressing  with  my  articulations,  I found,  by  the  co- 
aduvancy  of  that  anatomical  sentience  that  our  fraternity 
inherits,  that  the  denaturalization  of  the  patient's  status 
was  due  to  no  amorphus  condition  of  the  subcutaneous 
vesicles,  but  was  merely  an  ustulation  of  some  of  the 
lesser  penetralia  of  the  cutis  vera — a form  of  urticaria — 
aggravated  by  co-existent  evidences  of  mania  a potu." 

“ Is  that  all,  doctor?" 

“ Nothing  more,  I assure  you,  my  good  woman.  A 
mere  deflagration,  so  to  speak,  of  the  percalatory  conduits 
of  the  tegumenta,  rendered  doubly  morbitic  by  the  con- 
comitant excitation  of  dipsomania." 

“ Merely  that,  doctor?  Heaven  bless  you  for  that 
assurance.  And  you  really  think  he  is  no  worse  than  he 
is?" 

“ Not  in  the  least,  madam  ! ’’ 

“ And  that,  unless  he  breaks  down  again,  he  will 
continue  to  improve  ? " 

“ All  things  favoring,  yes  ma’am!  To  be  sure,  certain 
methods  of  edulcoration  muse  be  maintained,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  constituents  of  his  menu  should 
be  non-calefactious  and,  in  part,  of  a gelatinous  nature — 
pabulum— that  will  sublimate,  as  it  were,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  anatomic  functions.  Watchful  in  these  re- 
gards, and  enjoining  all  indulgence  in  frumentaceous 
liquefactions,  I think  we  may  predicate  an  expeditious 
restoration  to  a normal  sanitary  condition." 

“Thank  you,  doctor!  You  don’t  know  what  a load  of 
anguish  you  have  relieved  me  of." 

“ I have  but  done  my  professional  duty,  madam.  I will 
look  in  on  the  patient  again  in  the  morning.  Good-day ! ’’ 

“ Good-day,  doctor ! ’’ 
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THE  ENGINE  DRIVER’S  STORY.— W.  Wilkins. 

We  were  driving  the  down  express — 

Will  at  the  steam,  I at  the  coal — 

Over  the  valleys  and  villages! 

Over  the  marshes  and  coppices ! 

Over  the  river,  deep  and  broad! 

Through  the  mountain,  under  the  road! 

Flying  along,  tearing  along! 

Thunderbolt  engine,  swift  and  strong, 

Fifty  tons  she  was,  whole  and  sole ! 

I had  been  promoted  to  the  express: 

I warrant  you  I was  proud  and  gay. 

It  was  the  evening  that  ended  May, 

And  the  sky  was  a glory  of  tenderness. 

We  were  thundering  down  to  a midland  town; 

It  makes  no  matter  about  the  name — 

For  we  never  stopped  there,  or  anywhere 
For  a dozen  of  miles  on  either  side : 

So  it’s  all  the  same — 

Just  there  you  slide, 

With  your  steam  shut  off,  and  your  brakes  in  hand, 
Down  the  steepest  and  longest  grade  in  the  land 
At  a pace  that  I promise  you  is  grand. 

We  were  just  there  with  the  express, 

When  I caught  sight  of  a muslin  dress 
On  the  bank  ahead  ; and  as  we  passed — 

You  have  no  notion  of  how  fast — 

A girl  shrank  back  from  our  baleful  blast. 

We  were  going  a mile  and  a quarter  a minute 
With  vans  and  carriages  down  the  incline, 

But  I saw  her  face,  and  the  sunshine  in  it, 

I looked  in  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  in  mine 
As  the  train  went  by,  like  a shot  from  a mortar, 

A roaring  hell-breath  of  dust  and  smoke  ; 

And  I mused  for  a minute,  and  then  awoke, 

And  she  was  behind  us — a mile  and  a quarter. 

And  the  years  went  on,  and  the  express 
Leaped  in  her  black  resistlessness, 

Evening  by  evening,  England  through. 

Will — God  rest  him !— was  found,  a mash 
Of  bleeding  rags,  in  a fearful  smash 
He  made  with  a Christmas  train  at  Crewe. 
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It  chanced  I was  ill  the  night  of  the  mess, 

Or  1 shouldn’t  now  be  here  alive; 

But  thereafter  the  live-o’clock  out  express 
Evening  by  evening  I used  to  drive. 

And  I often  saw  her, — that  lady  I mean, 

That  I spoke  of  before.  She  often  stood 
A-top  o’  the  bank : it  was  pretty  high — 

Say  twenty  feet,  and  backed  by  a wood. 

She  would  pick  the  daisies  out  of  the  green 
To  fling  down  at  us  as  we  went  by. 

We  had  got  to  be  friends,  that  girl  and  I, 

Though  I was  a rugged,  stalwart  chap, 

And  she  a lady!  I’d  lift  my  cap, 

Evening  by  evening,  wdien  I’d  spy 
That  she  wTas  there,  in  the  summer  air, 

Watching  the  sun  sink  out  of  the  sky. 

Oh,  I didn’t  see  her  every  night: 

Bless  you!  no;  just  now  and  then, 

And  not  at  all  for  a twelvemonth  quite. 

Then,  one  evening,  I saw  her  again, 

Alone,  as  ever,  but  deadly  pale, 

And  down  on  the  line,  on  the  very  rail, 

While  a light,  as  of  hell,  from  our  wild  wheels  broke, 
Tearing  down  the  slope  with  their  devilish  clamors 
And  deafening  din,  as  of  giant’s  hammers 
That  smote  in  a whirlwind  of  dust  and  smoke 
All  the  instant  or  so  that  we  sped  to  meet  her. 

Never,  oh,  never,  had  she  seemed  sweeter! 

I let  yell  the  whistle,  reversing  the  stroke 
Down  that  awful  incline,  and  signaled  the  guard 
To  put  on  his  brakes  at  once,  and  hard — 

Though  we  couldn’t  have  stopped.  We  tattered  the  rail 
Into  splinters  and  sparks,  but  without  avail. 

We  couldn’t  stop;  and  she  wouldn’t  stir, 

Saving  to  turn  us  her  eyes,  and  stretch 
Her  arms  to  us; — and  the  desperate  wretch 
I pitied,  comprehending  her. 

So  the  brakes  let  off,  and  the  steam  full  again, 

Sprang  down  on  the  lady  the  terrible  train — 

She  never  flinched.  We  beat  her  down, 

And  ran  on  through  the  lighted  length  of  the  town 
Before  we  could  stop  to  see  what  was  done. 
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Oh,  I’ve  run  over  more  than  one! 

Dozens  of  ’em,  to  be  sure,  but  none 
That  I pitied  as  I pitied  her — 

If  I could  have  stopped,  with  all  the  spur 
Of  tlie  train’s  weight  on,  and  cannily— 

But  it  wouldn’t  do  with  a lad  like  me 
And  she  a lady— or  had  been — sir? 

Who  was  she  f Best  say  no  more  of  her  1 
The  world  is  hard;  but  I’m  her  friend. 

Stanch,  sir, — down  to  the  world’s  end. 

It  is  a curl  of  her  sunny  hair 
Set  in  this  locket  that  I wear. 

I picked  it  off  the  big  wheel  there. 

Time’s  up,  Jack.  Stand  clear,  sir.  Yes; 
We’re  going  out  with  the  express. 


BRIGHT  HOURS.- Margaret  Husted. 

“I  mark  the  hours  that  shine,”  so  runs  the  legend  graven1 

Upon  an  old  sun-dial  in  a garden  by  the  sea; 

In  a fair  Italian  garden,  where  it  long  has  told  the  story, 

That  it  tells  to-day,  0 friend!  for  you  and  me. 

When  the  sky  is  blue  above  it,  and  the  golden  sunbeams  fall 

Over  all  the  pleasant  garden,  sweet  Avith  thyme,  and  gay 
Avith  flowers ; 

When  the  birds’  glad  carols  echo  songs  of  children  at  their 

play, 

Silently  the  gnomon  shadow  marks  the  swiftly  flying 
hours. 

And  when  song  and  play  are  ended,  and  the  birds  and 
children  sleep, 

And  the  garden  all  is  silent  in  the  moonbeams’  silver 
light, 

Save  for  fountain  waters  falling  with  a sound  of  summer 
rain, 

Fainter  shadows  on  the  dial  mark  the  flying  hours  of 
night. 

But  when  clouds  and  tempests  gather  o’er  the  garden  by  the 
sea, 

And  the  bees  and  birds  and  children  all  have  left  their 
work  and  play, 

And  the  winter  rain  is  falling  on  dead  leaves  and  withered 
flowers, 

Then  the  dial  marks  no  moment  of  the  long  and  dreary 
day. 
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Let  us  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  the  dial  mutely  gives 
Unto  all  who  heed  its  teachings;  let  us  count  liie’s  pleas- 
ant hours, 

Count  its  many  treasures  given,  count  the  blessings  that  it 
brings ; 

Gather  all  its  golden  harvests,  gather  all  its  wayside  flow- 
ers. 

And  when  shadows  gather  round  us,  and  the  summer  days 
are  fled; 

When  our  hearts  grow  faint  with  longing  for  the  friends 
we  loved  of  yore, 

And  the  wintry  rain  is  falling  on  the  graves  of  buried  hopes, 
Let  us  leave  the  days  uncounted  till  the  sun  shines  out 
once  more. 


PENN’S  MONUMENT.— R.  J.  Burdette. 

Born  in  stormy  times,  William  Penn  walked  amid 
troubled  waters  all  his  days.  In  an  age  of  bitter  per- 
secution and  unbridled  wickedness,  he  never  wronged 
his  conscience.  A favored  member  of  a court  where 
statesmanship  was  intrigue  and  trickery,  where  the  high- 
est morality  was  corruption,  he  never  stained  his  hands 
with  a bribe.  Living  under  a government  at  war  with 
the  people,  and  educated  in  a school  that  taught  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  his  lifelong  dream  was  of 
popular  government,  of  a State  where  the  people  ruled. 

In  his  early  manhood,  at  the  bidding  of  conscience, 
against  the  advice  of  his  dearest  friends,  in  opposition 
to  stern  paternal  commands,  against  every  dictate  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  human  prudence,  in  spite  of  all  the 
dazzling  temptations  of  ambition,  so  alluring  to  the 
heart  of  a young  man,  he  turned  away  from  the  broad 
fair  highway  to  wealth,  position,  and  distinction,  that  the 
hands  of  a king  opened  before  him,  and,  casting  his  lot 
with  the  sect  weakest  and  most  unpopular  in  England, 
through  paths  that  were  tangled  with  trouble  and  lined 
with  pitiless  thorns  of  persecution,  he  walked  into  honor 
and  fame,  and  the  reverence  of  the  world,  such  as  roy- 
aJty  could  not  promise,  and  could  not  give  him. 

In  the  land  where  he  planted  his  model  State,  to-day, 
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no  descendant  bears  bis  name.  In  the  religious  society, 
for  which  he  suffered  banishment  from  home,  persecu- 
tion, and  the  prison,  to-day,  no  child  of  his  blood  and 
name  walks  in  Christian  fellowship,  nor  stands  covered 
in  worship.  His  name  has  faded  out  of  the  living  meet- 
ings of  the  Friends,  out  of  the  land  that  crowns  his 
memory  with  sincerest  reverence.  Even  the  uncertain 
stone  that  would  mark  his  grave  stands  doubtingly 
among  the  kindred  ashes  that  hallow  the  ground  where 
he  sleeps. 

But  his  monument,  grander  than  storied  column  of 
granite,  or  poble  shapes  of  bronze,  is  set  in  the  glittering 
brilliants  of  mighty  States  between  the  seas.  His  noblest 
epitaph  is  written  in  the  State  that  bears  his  honored 
name.  The  little  town  he  planned  to  be  his  capital  has 
become  a city,  larger  in  area  than  any  European  capital 
he  knew.  Beyond  his  fondest  dreams  has  grown  the 
State  he  planted  in  the  wilderness  by  “ deeds  of  peace.” 
Out  of  the  gloomy  mines,  that  slept  in  rayless  mystery 
beneath  its  mountains  while  he  lived,  the  measureless 
wealth  of  his  model  State  sparkles  and  glows  on  millions 
of  hearthstones.  From  its  forests  of  derricks  and  miles 
of  creeping  pipe  lines,  the  world  is  lighted  from  the  State 
of  Penn  with  a radiance  to  which  the  sons  of  the  foun- 
der’s sons  were  blind.  Roaring  blast  and  smoky  forge 
and  ringing  hammer  are  tearing  and  breaking  the  wealth 
of  princes  from  his  mines,  that  the  founder  never  knew. 

Clasping  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  stretches  a 
chain  of  States  as  free  as  his  own.  From  sunrise  to 
sunset  reaches  a land  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law, — a land  that  never  felt  the  pressure  of  a 
throne,  and  never  saw  a sceptre.  And  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  that  was  his  capital,  in  old  historic  halls,  still 
stands  the  bell  that  first,  in  the  name  of  the  doctrines  he 
taught  his  colonists,  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  This  is  his 
monument,  and  every  noble  charity  gracing  this  State  is 
his  epitaph. 
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THE  HUSKIN’ “Will  F.  McSparran. 

Ole  “Cross-roads  Brown,”  he  give  a bee, 
An’  ’vited  all  the  neighbors, 

Until  a rig’inent  fought  his  corn, 

With  huskin’-pegs  fur  sabers. 

The  night  was  clear  as  Em  Steele’s  eyes, 
The  moon  as  mild  as  Nancy’s, 

The  stars  was  winkin ’s  if  they  knowed 
All  ’bout  our  loves  and  fancies. 

The  breeze  was  sharp  an’  braced  a chap, 
Like  Minnie  Silvers’  laughin’; 

The  cider  in  the  gallon  jug 
Was  jes  tip-top  fur  quaffin’. 

The  gals  sung  many  a ole-time  song, 

Us  boys  a-jinin’  chorus — 

We’d  no  past  shames  to  make  us  sad, 

Nor  dreaded  ones  afore  us. 

The  shock  was  tumbled  on  the  ground, 
Each  one  its  own  direction, 

An’  ears  was  drappin’  all  around, 

Like  pennies  at  collection. 

On  one  side  o’  the  shock  a boy, 

His  sweetheart  on  the  other, 

A kind  o’  timid  like  an’  coy, 

But  not  so  very,  nuther. 

The  fodder  rustles  dry  and  clean, 

The  husks  like  silver  glisten, 

The  ears  o’  gold  shine  in  between, 

As  if  they  try  to  listen. 

An’  when  a red  ear  comes  to  light, 

L:ke  some  strange  boy  a-blushin\ 

The  gal  she  gives  a scream  o’  fright, 

An’ jukes  her  pardner,  rushin’ 

To  git  a kiss,  the  red  ear’s  prize, 

Till,  conquered  most  completely, 

She  lifts  her  lips  an’  brightened  eyes 
An’  gives  him  one  so  sweetly. 

They  hed  a shock  off  from  the  rest— 

Tom  Fell  an’  Lizzie  Beyer, 
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An’  Tom  he  wouldn’t  say  a word, 

Got  mute  in  getting  nigh  her. 

But  Liz,  she  knowed  jes  by  his  move, 
Tom  loved  her  like  tarnation, 

An’  every  time  she  said  a word 
She  seen  him  blush  carnation. 

She  seen  him  husk  the  red  ears  out, 

The  bashful,  foolish  fellow, 

As  if  each  red  one  wasn’t  worth 
A dozen  piles  o’  yellow. 

Their  shock  was  jes’  ’bout  finished  up, 
An’  Liz  was  busy  twistin’ 

A great  big  ear,  to  get  it  olf, 

An’  it  was  still  resistin’, 

Until  she  said,  “ Do  break  it,  Tom,” 

She  didn’t  know  she  hed  one, 

Till  lookin’  down  she  blushed  an’  cried, 
“Oh!  gracious,  Tom,  ’t’s  a red  one!  ” 

An’  Tom  he  gave  her  such  a kiss — 
Stretched  out  ’twould  make  me  twenty, 
An’  all  that  night,  in  all  their  shocks, 

Red  ears  seemed  mighty  plenty. 


THE  LITTLE  SISTER  OF  MERCY.-Helen  Booth. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

The  little  Sister  of  Mercy  sighed ! 

“ Your  iife  is  narrow,”  the  other  women  said, 

Her  fellow  passengers  aboard  the  boat. 

“ And  yet,”  said  she,  “ I am  not  cast  in  mould 
Heroic.  I can  do  no  thrilling  deeds, 

Although  I praise— in  looking  out  upon 
The  world  of  women,  hearing  what  they  do 
To  make  their  lives  the  fullness  God  delights 
To  view — the  perfect  end  of  that  which  he 
Began,  and  left  for  finishment  by  us.” 

“ Your  life  might  widen  did  you  choose,”  said  she. 
The  elder  of  the  four  wTho  talked  apart: 

“ I have  done  what  I could  with  my  own  life 
And  know  what  others  still  might  do  with  theirs. 

My  husband  is  a senator,  and  he 
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Tells  all  the  world  I made  him  what  he  is, 

That  it  was  I who  urged  him  to  the  front, 

Who  found  the  zest  of  his  abilities 
And  forced  it  to  achievement,  taking  him 
From  easeful  leisure.  To-day  he  stands  a tower 
Of  strength,  his  party’s  beacon,  varying  not; 

A man  so  filled  with  high  ambition  that 
He  has  small  time  for  aught  but  business ; 

A man  who  is  one  of  his  country’s  stars, 

And  who  gives  me  the  praise  for  all  the  light 
He  sheds.”  Her  eyes  were  glowing.  “ Woman  makes 
tier  own  life  noble  in  her  husband’s  hopes. 

And  you,  pale  little  Sister,  prisoned  are, 

Your  life  no  fulcrum  of  a moving  force.” 

The  little  Sister  of  Mercy  sighed! 

Another  of  the  four  outspake.  She  said, 

“ I am  a writer,  working  hard  for  fame 
That  coquettes  oft  with  effort.  All  my  life 
I have  aimed  for  the  highest;  I will  reach 
My  pinnacle  in  time,  and  then  lie  down 
And  feel  I have  done  best  with  the  great  loan 
Of  life  Our  Father  trusted  me  to  wield. 

And  you  that  represent  a Sisterhood, 

Forgive  me  if  I say  you  may  mistake, 

And  take  from  out  the  world  activity 

The  Lord  meant  should  be  in  it.  Think  of  this, 

And  if  you  be  not  selfish  thus  to  live.” 

The  little  Sister  of  Mercy  sighed ! 

“ And,  yes,”  the  third  of  the  four  women  said, 

“ I think  you  do  mistake,  small  Sister  in 
The  garb  of  a religious  vanity. 

I doubt  not  but  your  habit’s  every  inch 
Is  law-prescribed,  your  every  thought  laid  down 
By  rubric  this  or  that.  Deep  in  the  world 
I am,  as  Heaven  placed  me.  I have  sons 
And  daughters  whom  for  years  I strove  to  lead 
In  useful  lives.  A son  of  mine  now  ploughs 
The  broad  Atlantic,  guiding  a great  ship 
To  find  the  Northern  Pass.  Another  pens 
The  finance  ‘ leaders  ’ of  a weighty  sheet. 

One  daughter  lives  abroad,  an  artist  famed, 

Another  will  be  wedded  to  a lord 

Of  lineage  old,  and  wealth  too  much  to  spend. 
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But  you,  with  hidden  hair  and  ghostly  veil, 

Who  think  but  of  your  own  soul,  not  of  those 
About  you — nay,  I am  not  harsh,  nor  are 
These  other  ladies;  in  truth,  I would  be  kind. 

You  yet  may  understand  your  narrow  life 
And  pray  for  more  than  your  own  sins.  Now  why 
Are  you  thus  traveling  ? — Are  you  on  some  quest 
For  the  Superior  of  your  Sisterhood? 

Go  you  to  learn  a new  embroidery  stitch 
For  altar-decoration,— or  to  find 
The  truth  of  a reputed  miracle?” 

The  lady  smiled,  as  did  the  other  two. 

The  little  Sister  of  Mercy  sighed ! 

“ I am  afraid  to  go  into  the  world. 

As  you  do,  friends,”  she  said,  “ I am  not  strong 
And  tire  loo  soon.  You  are  so  very  grand, 

You  ladies,  and  your  lives  so  very  rich 
In  blessing!  Perhaps  you’ll  pray  for  me, 

That  I may  have  my  meed  of  usefulness? 

Where  do  I go?  Nay,  not  to  learn  a stitch — 

I am  too  nervous  to  embroider  well  ; 

To  prove  a miracle  I am  much  too  low 
In  erudition  and  theology, 

Though  high  in  faith.  Nay,  nothing  like  this,  friends; 
I am  not  fit  for  great  things,  and  my  life 
I fear  is  narrow  as  you  say  it  is. 

You  know  the  fever  is  reported  bad 
In  Memphis.  I am  going  there  to  nurse, 

As  I did  last  year,  and  the  year  before.” 

The  women  looked  at  her;  without  a word 
They  separated  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  little  Sister  of  Mercy,  with  her  eyes 
Fixed  on  the  shining  water  felt  how  great 
It  must  be  to  be  helpful,  and  she  prayed 
For  these  three  helpfiil  women. 

And  she  sighed! 


SELLING  THE  BABY.— Ada  Carleton. 

Beneath  a shady  elm  tree 
Two  little  brown-haired  boys 
Were  complaining  to  each  other 
That  they  couldn’t  make  a noise, 
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“And  it’s  all  that  horrid  baby,” 

Cried  Johnny,  looking  glum ; 

“ She  makes  an  awi'ul  bother ; 

I ’most  wish  she  hadn’t  come. 

“ If  a boy  runs  through  the  kitchen, 

Still  as  any  mouse  can  creep, 

Norah  says,  ‘ Now  do  be  aisy, 

For  the  baby’s  gone  to  sleep!  ’ 

And  when,  just  now,  I asked  mamma 
To  fix  my  new  straw  cap, 

She  said  she  really  couldn’t 
Till  the  baby  took  her  nap!  ” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  we  might  sell  her — 99 
Fred  thrust  back  his  curly  hair ; 

“ Mamma  calls  her  ‘ Little  Trouble ! ’ 

So  I don’t  believe  she'd  care. 

We  will  take  her  down  to  Johnson’s; 

He  keeps  candy  at  his  store ; 

And  I wouldn’t  wonder,  truly, 

If  she’d  bring  a pound  or  more ; 

“ For  he  asked  me  if  I’d  sell  her 
When  she  first  came,  but,  you  see, 

Then  I didn’t  know  she’d  bother, 

So  I told  him,  ‘ No,  sir-ree ! ’ 

He  may  have  her  now,  and  welcome ; 

I don’t  want  her  any  more. 

Get  the  carriage  round  here,  Johnny, 
And  I’ll  fetch  her  to  the  door.” 

To  the  cool  green-curtained  bedroom 
Freddy  stole  with  noiseless  feet, 
Where  mamma  had  left  her  baby 
Fast  asleep,  serene  and  sweet. 

Soft  he  bore  her  to  the  carriage, 

All  unknowing,  little  bird! 

While  of  these  two  young  kidnappers 
Not  a sound  had  mamma  heard. 

Down  the  street  the  carriage  trundled; 

Soundly  still  the  baby  slept ; 

Over  two  sun-browned  boy-faces 
Little  sober  shadows  crept; 

They  began  to  love  the  wee  one. 

“ Say,”  said  Johnny,  “don’t  you  think 
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He  will  give  for  such  a baby 
Twenty  pounds  as  quick  as  wink?” 

“ I’d  say  fifty,”  Fred  responded, 

With  his  brown  eyes  downward  cast. 

“ Here’s  the  store;  it  doesn’t  seem’s  though 
We  had  come  so  awful  fast!  ” 

Through  the  door  they  pushed  the  carriage ; 

“ Mister  Johnson,  we  thought  maybe 
You  would— wouldn’t— would  you— would  you — 
Would  you  like  to  buy  a baby  f ” 

Merchant  Johnson’s  eyes  were  twinkling: 

“ Well,  I would  ; just  set  your  price, 

Will  you  take  your  pay  in  candy? 

1 have  some  that’s  very  nice. 

But  before  we  bind  the  bargain, 

I would  like  to  see  the  child!” 

Johnny  lifted  up  the  afghan; 

Baby  woke  and  cooed,  and  smiled. 

“ It’s  a trade ! ” cried  Merchant  Johnson ; 

“ How  much  candy  for  the  prize?  ” 

Fred  and  Johnny  looked  at  baby, 

Then  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

All  forgotten  was  the  bother 
In  the  light  of  baby’s  smile, 

And  they  wondered  if  mamma  had 
Missed  her  daughter  all  the  while. 

“ Candy’s  sweet,  but  baby’s  sweeter,” 

Spoke  up  sturdy  little  Fred. 

**  ’Cause  she  is  our  own  and  onliest 
Darling  sister,”  Johnny  said, 

" So  I guess  we’d  better  keep  her. 

But  if  we  should  ask  him — maybe 
When  he  knows  you’d  like  to  have  one, 

God  will  send  you  down  a baby ! ” 

Merchant  Johnson  laughed,  and  kindly 
Ran  their  small  hands  o’er  with  sweet 
Ere  they  wheel  the  baby  homeward, 

Back  along  the  quiet  street; 

And  mamma  (who  had  not  missed  them) 
Smiled  to  hear  the  little  tale, 

How  they  went  to  sell  the  baby, 

How  they  didn’t  make  the  sale. 
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DIGNIFIED  COURTSHIP. 

A pretty  Boston  school-ma’am 
And  a youth  of  mien  sedate 
Were  parting  in  the  evening 
Beside  the  garden  gate. 

His  hand  and  heart  he’d  offered, 

In  a grave  and  sober  way, 

And  she,  with  quiet  dignity, 

Had  named  the  happy  day. 

He  lingered  at  the  gate  with  her, 

And  said,  in  accent  low : 

“ There  is  a little  favor 
I would  ask  before  I go, — 

“A  favor  never  asked  before ; 

Sweet  maiden,  if  is  this, — ■ 

A lover’s  privilege,  that  is  all, — 

A sweet  betrothal  kiss.” 

“ If  you  wait,”  the  maiden  whispered, 
With  her  color  rising  high, 

“ Till  I remo  ve  my  spectacles, 

I’ll  willingly  comply.” 


THE  SWELL  IN  A HORSE-CAR.— G.  W.  Kyle. 

I say!  I wonder  why  fellahs  ever  wide  in  horse-cars? 
I’ve  been  twying  all  day  to  think  why  fellahs  ever  do  it, 
weally!  I know  some  fellahs  that  are  in  business,  down 
town,,  you  know — C.  B.  Jones,  cotton  dealer ; Smith 
Brothers,  woolen  goods ; Bwown  & Company,  stock 
bwokers  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know — who  say  they 
do  it  every  day.  If  I was  to  do  it  every  day,  my  funeral 
would  come  off  in  about  a week.  ’Pv>n  my  soul,  it 
would.  I wode  in  a horse-car  one  day.  Did  it  for  a lark. 
Made  a bet  I would  wide  in  a horse-car,  ’pon  my  soul, 
I did.  So  I went  out  on  the  pavement  before  the  club- 
house and  called  one.  I said,  “Horse-car!  horse-car!” 
but  not  one  of  ’em  stopped,  weally ! Then  I saw  that 
fellahs  wun  after  them, — played  tag  with  them,  you  know, 
as  the  dweadful  little  girls  do  when  school  is  coming  out. 
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And  sometimes  they  caught  the  cars — ah — and  some- 
times they  did  not.  So  I wun  after  one,  I did  wealiy, 
and  I caught  it.  I was  out  of  bweath,  you  know,  and  a 
fellah  on  the  platform — a conductor  fellah — poked  me 
in  the  back  and  said,  “ Come ! move  up ! make  room  for 
this  lady ! ” Ah — by  Jove  he  did,  you  know  ! I looked 
for  the  lady,  so  ( using  eye-glass ),  but  I could  see  no  lady, 
and  I said  so.  There  was  a female  person  behind  me, 
with  a large  market-basket,  cwowded  with  ah — vegetables 
and  such  dweadful  stuff — and  another  person  with  a bun- 
dle and  another  with  a baby,  you  know.  The  person 
with  the  basket  prodded  me  in  the  back  with  it,  and  I 
said  to  the  conductor  fellah,  said  I,  “ Where  shall  I sit 
down  ? I — ah — don’t  see  any  seat,  you  know.  ( Uses 
eye-glass .)  The  seats  seem  to  be  occupied  by  persons, 
conductor,”  said  I.  “ Where  shall  I sit?  ” He  was  wude, 
very  wude,  indeed,  and  he  said,  “You  can  sit  on  your 
thumb  if  you  have  a mind  to.”  And  when  I wemon- 
strated  with  him  he  only  laughed  at  me. 

After  a while  one  of  the  persons  got  out  and  I sat  down ; 
it  was  vewy  disagweeable!  Opposite  me  there  were 
several  persons  belonging  to  the  labowing  classes,  with 
what  I pwesume  to  be  lime  on  their  boots ; and  tin  ket- 
tles which  they  carried  for  some  mysterious  purpose  in 
their  hands.  There  was  a person  with  a large  basket, 
and  a colored  person.  Next  to  me  there  sat  a fellah' 
that  had  been  eating  onions ! ’Twas  vewy  offensive ! I 
couldn’t  stand  it ! No  fellah  could,  you  know.  I had 
heard  that  if  any  one  in  a car  was  annoyed  by  a fellah- 
passenger  he  should  weport  it  to  the  conductor.  So  I 
said,  “ Conductor ! put  this  person  out  of  the  car ! he 
annoys  me  vewy  much.  He  has  been  eating  onions.” 
But  the  conductor  fellah  only  laughed.  He  did,  indeed  ! 
And  the  fellah  that  had  been  eating  onions  said,  “Hang 
yer  impidence,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?”  “It’s  ex- 
twemely  disagweeable,  you  know,  to  sit  near  one  who 
has  been  eating  onions,”  said  I.  “ I think  vou  ought  to 
resign,  get  out,  you  know.”  And  then,  though  I’m  sure 
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I spoke  in  the  most  wespectfully  manner,  he  put  his  fist 
under  my  nose  and  wemarked,  “ You’ll  eat  that,  hang 
you,  in  a minute ! ” he  did  indeed.  And  a fellah  opposite 
said,  “Put  a head  on  him,  Jim!”  I suppose  from  his 
tone  that  it  was  some  colloquial  expwession  of  the  lower 
orders,  referring  to  a personal  attack.  It  was  vewy 
disagweeable,  indeed.  I don’t  see  why  any  fellah  ever 
wides  in  the  horse-cars.  But  I didn’t  want  a wow,  you 
know.  A fellah  is  apt  to  get  a black  eye,  and  a black 
eye  spoils  one’s  appeawance,  don’t  you  think?  So  I 
said,  “ Beg  pardon,  I’m  sure.”  The  fellah  said,  “ Oh, 
hang  jmu !”  he  did,  indeed.  He  was  a vewy  ill-bred 
person.  And  all  this  time  the  car  kept  stopping  and 
more  persons  of  the  lower  orders  kept  getting  on.  A 
very  dweadful  woman  with  a vewy  dweadful  baby  stood 
right  before  me,  intercepting  my  view  of  the  street ; and 
the  baby  had  an  orange  in  one  hand  and  some  candy  in 
the  other.  And  I was  wondering  why  persons  of  the 
lower  classes  were  allowed  to  have  such  dirty  babies,  and 
why  Bergh  or  some  one  didn’t  interfere,  you  know, 
when,  before  I knew  what  she  was  doing,  that  dweadful 
woman  sat  that  dweadful  baby  wight  down  on  my  lap ! 
She  did,  indeed.  And  it  took  hold  of  my  shirt  bosom 
with  one  of  its  sticky  hands  and  took  my  eye  glass  away 
with  the  other,  and  upon  my  honor,  I’m  quite  lost  with- 
out my  eye-glass.  “ You’ll  have  to  kape  him  till  I find 
me  money,”  said  the  woman.  “ Weally ! ” said  I,  “ I’m 
not  a nursery-maid,  ma’am.”  Then  the  people  about  me 
laughed,  they  did,  indeed.  I could  not  endure  it.  I 
jumped  up  and  dwopped  the  baby  in  the  straw.  “ Stop 
the  car,  conductor,”  said  I,  “ stop  the  car.”  What  do 
you  suppose  he  said?  “Hurry  up  now,  be  lively,  be 
lively,  don’t  keep  me  waiting  all  day ! ” And  I was 
about  to  wemonstrate  with  him  upon  the  impwopwiety 
of  speaking  so  to  a gentleman,  when  he  pushed  me  off  the 
car.  That  was  the  only  time  I ever  wode  in  a horse- 
car.  I wonder  why  fellahs  ever  do  wide  in  horse-cars  ? 
I should  think  they  would  pwefer  cabs,  you  know. 
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JAQUELINE.— Geo.  M.  Vickers. 

Little  Jaqueline  sat  ’neatli  an  old  oaken  tree. 

In  a cool,  shady  dell,  near  the  brink  of  a spring, 

And  her  pitcher  lay  empty  beside  her. 

And  her  dark  chestnut  ringlets  fell  reckless  and  free 
O’er  her  plump,  dimpled  shoulders,  there  seeming  to  cling 
As  though  jealous  some  ill  might  betide  her ; 

While  from  under  her  hat  beamed  the  loveliest  eyes, 

Of  the  tenderest,  rarest  and  deepest  of  blue 

That  kind  Heaven  e’er  lavished  on  maiden. 

Oh,  what  beauty  revealed, — what  a wealth  to  surmise, 

Thus  encircled  with  wild  flowers  varied  in  hue. 

And  the  air  with  their  scent  richly  laden. 

It  was  witching  to  gaze  on  those  round,  faultless  arms, 

And  the  small,  snowy  hands  that  were  clasped  on  her  knee; 

She  appeared  such  a fairy-like  wee  thing. 

Yet  no  phantom  was  she,  for  her  womanly  charms 
And  her  breast’s  undulations  would  make  the  doubt  flee, 
And  be  proof  that  the  creature  was  breathing. 

In  that  lonely  retreat,  ’neath  the  old  oaken  tree. 

Pretty  Jaqueline  lingered,  still  longing  to  stay, 

Though  denying  the  reason  she  tarried. 

She  could  do  as  she  pleased,  on  that  day  she  was  free; 

Yet  she  sighed  as  the  moments  stole  swiftly  away, 

For  she  knew  on  the  next  she’d  be  married. 

Oh,  the  morning  was  bright,  and  the  wedding  was  grand! 
But  the  bride  was  too  dull,  and  her  face  was  so  white ; 

And  then,  why  did  her  youthful  voice  falter? 

For  the  groom’s  handsome  features  shone  happy  and  bland. 
Surely  hearts  of  true  lovers  should  swell  with  delight 
When  they  kneel  before  God’s  holy  altar. 

And  the  gossips,  who  seek  only  what  we  would  hide, 

Slyly  hinted  that  naught  but  her  hand  had  been  won 
By  the  stranger’s  brief  wooing  and  glitter. 

For  they  thought  of  another  than  he  at  her  side; 

Of  a love  that  in  duty  she  ever  must  shun, 

Of  a life  that  each  vow  would  embitter. 

In  a calm,  far  away,  on  the  Indian  sea, 

On  the  deck  of  a barque,  sat  a group  of  Jack  tars 
Idly  watching  a seaman  tattooing : 
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’Twas  the  arm  of  a landsman  that  lay  on  the  knee 
Of  the  indigo  artist,  and  soon  the  blue  scars 
Plainly  told  what  the  fellow  was  doing. 

Only  “ Jaqueline  ”■ — hurriedly  hid  by  his  sleeve, 

And  the  lubber  strode  off  and  gazed  over  .he  rail 
At  the  spars  mirrored  back  by  the  ocean. 

Such  a warm  heart  and  true,  how  could  maiden  deceive? 
And  he  sighed  as  he  stood  there,  dejected  and  pale, 

All  alone  with  his  hopeless  devotion. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by.  See  that  hollow-cheeked  dame 
Seated  there,  like  a ghost,  ’neath  the  globed  chandelier 
With  a fair,  blooming  damsel  beside  her! 

That  is  Jaqueline;  changed,  quite,  in  all  but  the  name. 

She  is  rich,  tho’  her  brilliant  gems,  flashing,  appear 
By  their  splendor  alone  to  deride  her. 

Poor  mistaken ; how  sinful  her  secret  regret! 

And  how  vainly  she  tries  to  be  loyal  in  thought 
To  the  man  she  has  promised  to  cherish ! 

How  she  broods  o’er  one  face  that  she  ne’er  can  forget; 
How  in  honor  repelled  and  then  eagerly  sought 
The  fond  yearning  that  never  can  perish. 

Then  her  child,  the  loved  fetter  that  binds  her  to  life, 

How  she  dreads  lest  it  meet  with  a fate  like  her  own, 

And  be  bound,  yet  forever  be  parted ! 

There  she  sits,  smiling  down  her  soul’s  anguish  and  strife, 
Seeking  roses  where  briers  and  weeds  have  been  sown  ; 

The  proud  mistress  of  wealth, — broken-hearted. 

If  ye  marry  too  soon,  if  ye  marry  too  late, 

Then  beware  of  the  curse,  for  the  husband  or  w ife 
May  in  time  crave  the  love  that  was  slighted. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  the  soul  is  in  greeting  its  mate, 

And  the  fullness  of  happiness  dwells  with  that  life 
Where  the  heart  with  the  hand  is  united. 


WHAT  ONE  BOY  THINKS.— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

A stitch  is  always  dropping  in  the  everlasting  knitting, 

And  the  needles  that  I’ve  threaded,  no,  you  couldn’t 
count  to-day ; 

And  I’ve  hunted  for  the  glasses  till  I thought  my  head  w^as 
splitting, 

When  there  upon  her  forehead  as  calm  as  clocks  tliev  lay. 
8* 
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I’ve  read  to  her  till  I was  hoarse,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epis- 
tles, 

When  the  other  boys  were  burning  tar  barrels  down  the 
street ; 

And  I’ve  stayed  and  learned  my  verses  when  I heard  theii 
willow  whistles, 

And  I’ ve  stayed  and  said  my  chapter  with  fire  in  both  my 
feet. 

And  I’ve  had  to  walk  beside  her  when  she  went  to  evening 
meeting, 

When  I wanted  to  be  racing,  to  be  kicking,  to  be  off; 

And  I’ve  waited  while  she  gave  the  folks  a word  or  two  of 
greeting, 

First  on  one  foot  and  the  other  and  ’most  strangled  with 
a cough. 

“You  can  talk  of  Young  America,”  I say,  “ till  you  are  scar- 
let— 

It’s  Old  America  that  has  the  inside  of  the  track  ! ” 

Then  she  raps  me  with  her  thimble  and  calls  me  a young 
varlet. 

And  then  she  looks  so  woe-begone  I have  to  take  it  back. 

But!  There  always  is  a peppermint  or  a penny  in  her  pocket, 

There  never  was  a pocket  that  was  half  so  big  and  deep; 

And  she  lets  the  candle  in  my  room  burn  way  down  to  the 
socket, 

While  she  stews  and  putters  round  about  till  I am  sound 
asleep. 

There’s  always  somebody  at  home  when  every  one  is  scat- 
tering ; 

She  spreads  jam  upon  your  bread  in  a way  to  make  you 
grow ; 

She  always  takes  a fellow’s  side  when  every  one  is  battering ; 

And  when  I tear  my  jacket  I know  just  where  to  go. 

And  when  I;ve  been  in  swimming  after  father’s  said  I 
shouldn’t, 

And  mother  has  her  slipper  off  according  to  the  rule, 

It  sounds  as  sweet  as  silver,  the  voice  that  says  “ I wouldn’t ; 

The  boy  that  wont  go  fishing  such  a day  would  be  a fool ! ” 

Sometimes  there’s  something  in  her  voice  as  if  she  gave  a 
blessing, 

And  I look  at  her  a moment  and  I keep  still  as  a mouse— 

And  who  is  she  by  this  time  there  is  no  need  of  guessing  ; 

For  there’s  nothing  like  a grandmother  to  have  about  the 
house ! 
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AD  ALINA’S  ARRIVAL;  OR,  THERE’S  NO  PLACE 

LIKE  OLD  CONNECTICUT— H.  Elliott  McBride* 

[ Copyright,  1889.  ] 

CHARACTERS 

Mr.  John  Hardgrove,  a Western  farmer. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hardgrove,  liis  wife. 

Annie  Hardgrove,  their  daughter. 

Frank  Hardgrove,  their  son. 

Granny  Lawson,  Mrs.  Hardgrove’s  mother. 

Samuei,  Hardgrove,  ! £rothera  0f  John  Hardgrove. 

oilas  Hardgrove,  j 

Adalina  Hardgrove,  a niece  of  the  three  brothers. 

Scene. — A family  sitting  room.  Mr.  Hardgrove,  Mrs  Hardgrove , 

Granny  Lawson,  and  Annie  Hardgrove , seated.  Mrs.  Hardgrove 

is  sewing  and  Granny  knitting . 

Mr.  Hardgrove.  The  corn  crop’s  rather  light  this  year 
ag’in.  But  that’s  the  way  it  goes.  One  trouble  follers  another 
and  we  don’t  seem  to  git  very  much  ahead. 

Granny.  Who’d  you  say  was  dead  ? 

Mr.  H.  (speaking  louder.)  Nobody’s  dead  as  I knows  on. 
I was  jest  remarkin’  that  the  corn  crop  was  purty  poor  ag’in 
and  we  don’t  seem  to  git  much  ahead. 

Granny.  Yes,  that’s  so.  But  nobody  could  git  much 
ahead  out  in  a flat  country  like  this.  It’s  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry  or  somethin’  or  another’s  not  right.  We  never  have 
craps  like  we  used  to  have  when  we  lived  in  Connecticut. 
It  was  a sad  day  for  all  of  us  when  we  come  away.  Oh,  dear ! 
I wish  we  were  all  back  again  in  good  old  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Hardgrove.  But  you  know,  grandmother,  we  must 
expect  to  have  some  disappointments  in  this  world.  We 
must  have  shadow  as  well  sunshine. 

Granny.  Wall,  I think  it’s  purty  nigh  all  shadderin  this 
place.  Half  a corn  crap  one  year  and  half  a wheat  crap 
another  year  and  no  peaches  and  no  apples.  Oh,  yes,  it  was 
a bad  move  when  we  come  away  out  here.  I think  we’d 
better  git  back  to  old  Connecticut  where  we  never  had  no 
troubles  nor  vexation  of  sperrits. 

Mr.  H.  I think  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Of  course 
I’m  poor,  but  I think  it  would  have  been  a consid’able  sight 
wuss  if  we  had  staved  in  Connecticut.  Mv  brothers,  Samuel 

*Author  of  the  very  amusing  comedy  in  No.  20,  entitled  ‘‘Striking  Oil,” 
“Aunt  Susan  Jones,”  “Vanity  Vanquished,”  etc.,  in  previous  Numbers. 
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and  Silas,  have  got  along  purty  well  out  here,  and  are  worth 
consid’able  money.  But  if  I haven’t  prospered  quite  so 
well  I hadn’t  ought  to  complain. 

Granny.  I can’t  jest  hear  all  you  say,  John,  hut  I think 
you’d  do  better  to  gather  up  and  git  back  to  Connecticut. 
If  we  were  there  ag’in  we’d  have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear 
and  have  no  more  troubles.  Yes,  I jest  think  there’s  no 
place  like  old  Connecticut. 

Annie.  Oh,  I shouldn’t  want  to  go  back  there  again. 

Granny.  La,  sakes ! I s’pose  not.  You’ve  got  a beau  here 
now,  and  of  course  you  can’t  leave. 

Annie  (confused).  Oh,  grandmother,  you  don’t  think  that  is 
the  reason  I don’t  want  to  go,  do  you? 

Granny.  Yes,  I sartinlv  do.  Wasn’t  I young  once  my- 
self, and  don’t  I know  jest  how  a body  feeis  in  sich  cases? 
Of  course  you  wouldn’t  want  to  leave  this  neighborhood 
now,  and  I don’t  blame  you. 

Enter  Frank. 

Frank.  Here’s  a letter  for  you,  father.  (Gives  it  to  lnm.) 

Mr.  H.  A letter!  (Takes  it.)  Postmarked  Crafton.  It 
must  be  from  Brother  Abram  or  his  daughter.  (Opens  letter.) 
Yes,  it  is  from  Adalina  and — ah!  Abram’s  dead. 

Mrs.  H.  Head ! 

Annie.  Uncle  Abram  dead! 

Mr.  H.  When  we  heard  from  him  last  he  was  in  his 
usual  health.  I will  read  the  letter.  (Reads.)  “ Hear  Uncle 
and  Aunt: — I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I am  alone.  Fa- 
ther died  two  days  ago  and  I am  lonely,  indeed.  He  wished 
me  to  write  to  you  and  to  Uncle  Samuel  and  Uncle  Silas  and 
ask  if  any  of  you  would  be  willing  to  give  me  a home.  He 
also  said  that  whoever  took  me  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
charity  and  most  certainly  would  be  rewarded  in  heaven. 
I have  written  to  Uncle  Samuel  and  Uncle  Silas.  I will  start 
soon  and  will  probably  be  with  you  soon  after  my  letters 
arrive.  Your  niece,  Adai  ina.” 

Frank.  He  hasn’t  left  us  any  money,  then? 

Mr.  Id.  No,  I reckon  not  when  his  daughter  is  cornin’  out 
here  to  live  with  one  of  us.  Kind  of  strange,  too ! A bram  had 
consid’able  money  when  we  moved  away  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  H.  Been  unfortunate,  I suppose.  Of  course,  there’s 
a great  many  ups  and  downs  in  this  world.  We  may  feel 
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that  we  are  comfortably  situated,  we  may  feel  that  wre  are 
wealthy,  but  in  one  short  hour,  apparently,  our  bright  pros- 
pects have  faded  and  our  anticipations  have  fled. 

Granny.  Who’d  you  say  was  dead? 

Mrs.  H.  Abram  Hardgrove,  John’s  eldest  brother,  is  dead. 

Granny.  Oh,  is  he?  Wall,  he  was  a nice  man.  But  I 
think  if  we  don’t  move  out  of  this  country  we’ll  soon  a’.l  be 
dead,  too.  We  had  ought  to  go  back  to  old  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  H.  (to  John.)  Then  Samuel  or  Silas  or  you  will  have 
to  keep  Adalina? 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  the  way  it  is  to  turn  out. 

Granny.  Who’d  you  say  had  the  gout? 

Mr.  H.  ( speaking  louder.)  1 was  speaking  of  my  niece,  Ad- 
alina. She  is  coming  out  here  to  live  with  one  of  us. 

Granny.  Goin’  to  leave  Connecticut  and  come  out  here! 
Wall,  I should  think  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses  to  do 
sich  a thing  as  that.  I’m  sure  if  I was  back  in  Connecticut 
I’d  stay  there  and  not  come  away  out  here  where  there  is 
nothin’  but  trouble  and  vexation,  and  fever  an’  ager. 

Frank.  Well,  I suppose  Uncle  Samuel  will  take  her. 

Annie.  Or  Uncle  Silas. 

Frank.  Uncle  Samuel  is  very  well  off  and  of  course  he  is 
the  best  able. 

Mr.  IT.  I ruther  expect  that  Samuel  will  step  forward 
and  take  Adalina.  He’s  the  richest  of  the  lot  and  he  has  no 
family  except  Margaretta  and  Roxalena.  He  is  very  well 
fixed  and  in  this  crisis  which  has  come  I feel  sure  that  he’ll 
come  forward  and  do  the  square  thing.  ( Knock  at  door.) 
There’s  somebody  at  the  door.  Frank,  will  you  open  it? 

Enter  Samuel  Hardgrove. 

Samuel.  Good  mornin’  to  you  all.  ( The  others  respond  by 
saying , Good  morning.) 

Mr.  H.  Take  a seat,  Samuel.  (Samuel seats  himself.)  How’s 
all  the  folks? 

Samuel.  Oh,  we’re  all  hearty. 

Granny.  Who’d  you  say  was  goin’  to  have  a party? 

Mrs.  H.  Grandmother,  he  said  that  they  were  all  hearty. 

Granny.  Oh,  was  that  it?  Wall,  I don’t  hear  very  well 
now.  But  ’taint  any  wmnder.  I’m  in  my  eighty-second 
year  and  am  gettin’  purty  donesey,  but  I’d  be  a heap  better 
if  we  were  back  in  old  Connecticut  where  we  used  to  live. 
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Samuel.  I received  this  letter  from  Adalina  ( showing  it.) 
this  inornin’  which  says  Brother  Abram  is  dead,  and  she 
is  cornin’  out  to  live  with  one  of  us.  She  is  cornin’  right 
away.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I declare  I was  sot 
basic  consid’ably. 

Mr.  I t.  I was  surprised,  too.  When  we  left  Connecticut, 
you  know,  Abram  was  purty  well  off,  but  there’s  no  knowin’ 
what  a day  may  bring  forth.  His  wife  has  been  dead  for 
up’ards  of  five  years,  and  of  course  Adalina  and  him  was 
all  the  family  there  was.  But  I s’pose  he’s  had  some  bad 
luck  and  has  been  reduced  to  poverty.  Abram  wouldn’t 
have  sent  his  daughter  onto  us  if  he  hadn’t  been  purty  poor. 
- Samuel.  Well,  that’s  what  I came  over  to  talk  about. 
When  we  got  the  letter,  I says  to  my  wife,  say  5 I,  “ ’Two  it 
do  to  have  Adalina  come  here.  She  must  be  fifty  or  fifty- 
one  by  this  time  and  of  course  she’s  somewhat  cranky.”  And 
Sarah  Ann,  she  says,  says  she,  “No,  of  course  not.  Couldn't 
think  of  havin’  her  come  here.  We  have  two  gals  here  now 
— our  own  darters — Margaretta  and  Roxalena — and  of  course 
them  and  Adalina  couldn’t  get  along  together.  They’d 
quarrel  afore  two  days.” 

Frank  {aside,  to  Annie).  Just  hear  Uncle  Samuel!  He’ll  im- 
pose on  father, — of  course  he  will,— he  always  did. 

Mr.  H.  Well,  I kinder  thought  that  as  you  wa?  party 
well  off  in  this  world’s  goods  and  had  sich  a big  house  you’d 
be  willin’ 

Samuel  {rising).  Oh,  no,  I couldn’t  think  of  it.  I don’t 
want  to  be  bothered  with  any  poor  relations,  and  besides 
that,  I know  she’s  a cranky  old  maid  and  she’d  be  a-fightin’ 
my  darters  afore  she’d  been  there  two  days.  No,  I couldn’t 
think  of  takin’  her.  And  Sarah  Ann’s  dead  sot  ag’in  it,  too. 
Anyhow,  I think  Abram  had  ought  to  have  taken  care  of 
his  money  so  his  darter  would  not  of  had  to  go  out  upon  her 
relations.  But  I must  be  a-goin’.  I thought  I’d  jest  come 
over  so’s  there’d  be  a fair  understandin’  in  the  case. 

Mrs.  H.  Don’t  give  yourself  any  uneasiness,  Samuel, 
we  will  take  Adalina.  We  don’t  feel  like  turning  any  of 
our  relatives  out  simply  because  they  have  been  unfortunate 
and  have  lost  their  property. 

Samuel.  Well,  I’m  glad  you’ve  agreed  to  take  her,  for 
that  lets  me  out.  Of  course.  I’d  like  to  do  somethin’  for  her 
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but  Sarah  Ann’s  dead  sot  ag'in  it,  and  I know  there’d  be 
trouble  between  her  and  my  darters  afore  two  days. 

Frank  {aside).  Sniveling  old  hypocrite  i 

Samuel.  But  I must  be  a-goin’. 

Granny.  Why  don’t  some  of  you  give  Samuel  a chair  and 
ax  him  to  sit  down? 

Samuel.  No,  I must  be  a-goin’.  Wall,  I’m  glad  it’s  fixed 
up.  Of  course,  I’d  a-liked  to  have  done  somethin’  in  the 
case,  but  Sarah  Ann  was  dead  sot  ag’in  it  — 

Annie  {aside).  He  said  that  a couple  of  times  before. 

Samuel.  And,  I s’pose,  accordin’  to  your  circumstances, 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  kinder  get  out  of  the  arrange- 
ment, too.  She  could  go  on  the  town,  and  be  cared  for,  you 
know,  and  then  she  wouldn’t  be  a burden  to  any  of  us. 

Mr.  H.  {rising.)  Samuel,  I s’pose  I can  attend  to  my  own 
affairs. 

Samuel.  Oh,  well,  of  course  I don’t  want  to  say  nothin’  to 
offend  you,  but  seein’  as  you  are  somewhat  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances I thought  it  wouldn’t  be  out  of  the  way  to  make 
the  suggestion.  But  I must  be  a-goin’.  [Exit  Samuel. 

Frank.  That  man’s  a disgrace  to  the  family. 

Mrs.  H.  John,  if  we  are  poor  we  are  not  niggardly  and  I 
think  we  have  some  charity  and  humanity  in  our  hearts. 
Let  it  be  settled  that  Adalina  shall  come  here. 

Frank.  I have  been  looking  forward  to  a collegiate 
course,  but  that  settles  it— I can’t  have  it  now,  I suppose. 

Mr.  II.  And  Annie  is  to  be  married  next  spring  to  Har- 
vey Wilkinson.  Where’ll  the  settin’ up  come  from?  And 
the  silk  dress,  and  all  sich  as  that? 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  that  will  all  come  right.  Harvey  loves  Yn- 
nie  and  he’d  be  willing  to  take  her  in  a calico. 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  but  I kinder  think  I’d  hardly  like  to  have 
her  go  that  way. 

Granny.  Who’d  you  say  had  got  blowed  away? 

Mr.  H.  {speaking  louder.)  I didn’t  hear  of  anybody  gittin’ 
blowed  away. 

Granny.  Wall,  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  somebody  would 
git  blowed  awTay,  out  here  on  the  pe-raries.  The  wind  .does 
blow  awful  sometimes.  If  we  were  only  back  in  old  Connecti- 
cut there  wouldn’t  be  sich  a thing  as  gittin’  blowed  a wav. 

Mrs.  H.  That  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  J^t 
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to  think  of  it!  With  all  his  money  and  all  his  big  house—' 
but  we’ll  let  the  matter  drop.  We’ll  take  Adalina. 

Mr.  H.  Rebecca,  you’re  a good  woman.  I knowed  how 
you’d  stand.  I’m  proud  of  you,  Rebecca.  ( Knock  at  door.) 
Frank,  will  you  open  the  door  ? 

Enter  Silas  Hardgrove. 

Silas.  Good  mornin’  to  you  all.  [They  all  respond,  “ Good 
morning.”) 

Mr.  H.  Take  a chair,  Silas.  How’s  all  the  folks  ? 

Silas  ( seating  himself).  Oh,  we’re  all  as  well  as  usual.  Purty 
bad  kind  of  weather,  this. 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  winter  seems  to  be  settin’  in  already. 

Mrs.  H.  How’s  Betsey  Jane? 

Silas.  Oh,  she’s  first  rate.  I thought  I’d  jest  come  over 
to  see  how  you’re  gittin’  along. 

Frank  (aside).  He  doesn’t  come  suddenly  to  the  point 
like  Uncle  Samuel. 

Mr.  H.  I s’pose  you  got  a letter  from  Adalina,  too? 

Silas.  Yes,  I — I did — and  I — 1 kinder  thought  I ought  to 
come  down  and  talk  the  matter  over. 

Granny.  What  did  you  say  had  biled  over? 

Silas  (speaking  louder).  I was  speakin’  of  Abram’s  darter, 
Adalina.  She’s  cornin’  on  right  away  to  stay  with  one  of  us. 
(Turning  to  John.)  We're  buildin’  a new  house,  3rou  know. 

Frank  (aside).  He’s  coinin’  to  the  point  now. 

Granny.  J s’pose  Betsey  Jane  has  been  makiiT  a kittle 
of  soap  and  it  has  biled  over.  Wall,  there’s  nothin’  but 
trouble  out  in  in  this  Western  country,  anyhow. 

Silas.  Wall,  as  I was  a-sayin’,  I thought  that  there  ought 
to  be  a fair  understandin’  about  this  matter.  Of  course,  Ad- 
alina’s  a blood  relation,  but  we’re  buildin’  a new  house,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  I don’t  see  as  I could  take  her. 
So,  I s’pose  the  matter  will  rest  between  you  and  Samuel. 
Samuel’s  purty  well  off  in  this  world’s  goods  and  I reckon 
he  could  take  Adalina.  Because,  as  I said  afore,  we  are 
buildin’  a new  house  and,  of  course,  we  have  no  room  for  any- 
body but  our  own  family  and  skurcely  room  enough  for  that. 
Adalina  said  in  her  letter  that  her  father  ’lowed  that 
whoever  took  her  to  keep  would  be  rewarded  in  heaven — 
but  I don’t  care  about  wraitin’  so  long  to  be  rewarded, 
Abra.n  was  well  enough  off  when  wre  left  Connecticut  and  I 
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don’t  understand  how  it  is  that  he  had  tc  come  down  so  that 
his  darter  has  to  go  on  her  relations  to  live.  Some  people 
are  dreadful  shiftless,  anyhow. 

Mrs.  H.  Brother  Silas,  we  have  decided  to  take  Adalina. 

Silas.  You  have!  Wall,  then,  I feel  kind  of  relieved. 
Of  course, ’twouldn’t  have  suited  us  for  to  take  her  on  account 
of  the  buildin’  of  the  new  house.  And  so  you’ve  really 
made  up  your  minds  that  you’ll  take  her? 

Mr.  H.  Oli,  yes,  we’ll  take  her.  1 allers  thought  a heap 
of  Abram.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  family,  you  know,  and 
I kinder  looked  up  to  him.  He  was  a great  help  to  father 
and  mother  and  there  wasn’t  anything  that  he  wouldn’t  do 
for  us  boys,— you  and  Samuel  and  me.  And  now  I can’t  turn 
away  from  his  darter,  Adalina,  jest  because  they  have  lost 
their  money  and  got  poor.  No,  I can’t  do  it.  We  have  con- 
sid’able  of  a struggle  to  get  along.  Still  I felt  sure  Rebecca 
would  be  all  right,  and  she  is  all  right.  She  says  we  will 
take  Adalina  and  give  her  a home  as  long  as  she  lives. 

Silas  (rising).  Wall,  I’m  glad  the  matter  is  fixed  up.  I’m 
glad  too  that  the  gal’s  goin’  to  get  a home,  but  I aint  one  of 
them  kind  of  men  as  believes  in  waitin’  for  my  pay,  as 
Abram  says,  until  I should  be  rewarded  from  heaven.  In 
these  days  a man  had  ought  to  look  out  for  his  pay  right  as 
he  goes  along,  or  he  will  be  purty  sure  to  come  to  the  wall. 
The  letter  says,  she  will  come  right  along,  and  so  I s’pose  I’d 
better  be  a-goin’  or  she  may  come  a-pokin’  into  my  house, 
and  it  would  be  kind  of  unpleasant  to  have  to  tell  her  after- 
ward to  come  on  over  here. 

Granny.  Can’t  you  take  a chair  and  sit  down  fora  spell  ? 

Silas.  No,  I must  be  a-goin’.  (To  John.)  But  1 was  jest 
goin’  to  say  that  if  she  had  stayed  in  Connecticut 

Granny.  Goin’  back  to  Connecticut ! Wall,  I’ll  go,  too. 
I’ve  been  talkin’  to  John  fur  five  years  and  tryin’  to  persuade 
him  to  go  back.  I’m  sure  I don’t  want  to  stay  in  sich  a 
country  as  this. 

Sit. as.  No,  I’m  not  goin’  back  to  Connecticut.  I didn’t 
say  that. 

Granny.  You  aint!  Wall,  you’re  jest  as  stubborn  as  John. 
I don’t  know  what  anybody’d  want  to  stay  here  fur. 

Frank  (aside).  I wonder  why  he  doesn’t  eo  home. 

Sn  as.  Wall,  I must  be  a-goin’  home,  but  I jest  wanted  to 
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say  to  you,  John,  that  you  are  not  very  well  off,  and  I think 
you’d  only  be  doin’  your  duty  by  your  children  not  to  take 
Adalina.  Of  course,  it  aint  nothin’  to  me,  but  bein’  as  I am 
older  than  you  I thought  I had  ought  to  say  somethin’ 

Mr.  H.  (rising.)  There,  Silas,  that’s  enough ! I have  said 
we’d  take  Adalina  and  I s’pose  we  know  what  we’re  doin’. 

Silas.  Wall,  it’s  all  right.  Of  course,  a man  can  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  Abram  had  ought  to  have  looked  out  for  his  own 
darter  and  I don’t  see,  anyhow,  how  he  could  have  lost  all 
his  money.  [ Exit  Silas. 

Frank  (■ emphatically ).  Uncle  Silas  is  a mighty  mean  man. 

Granny.  Yes,  that’s  so,  and  it’s  jest  because  he  is  in 
sich  a mean  country.  He  wasn’t  sich  a man  when  we  all 
lived  in  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  H.  Father,  your  brothers  seem  to  think  you  cannot 
manage  your  own  affairs. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  well,  it’s  a way  they  have.  They  think  they 
had  ought  to  look  after  my  welfare,  seein’  as  they  are  older 
than  I am.  ( Looking  off.)  But  there  comes  Adalina,  now. 

Enter  Adalina,  very  oddly  dressed . They  all  rise  to  greet  her. 

Adalina.  I’ve  just  arrived.  (Sets  down  her  satchel.)  Needn’t 
make  any  fuss  over  me.  ( Takes  off  her  bonnet  and  places  it  on 
the  satchel.)  Was  Uncle  Silas  here? 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  he’s  jest  stepped  out. 

Adalina.  I thought  so.  I came  near  meeting  him  but 
when  he  saw  me  coming  he  climbed  over  a fence  so  as  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  And  how  about  Uncle  Samuel?  Will  he 
let  me  have  a home  with  him? 

Frank.  Well,  I think  not.  He  was  here  first  to  say  that 
he  wouldn’t  take  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Don’t  give  yourself  any  uneasiness,  dear.  You 
will  find  a home  with  us.  (Adalina  sinks  down  in  a chair  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  commences  to  weep.) 

Granny  (aside).  Wall,  I don’t  wonder  that  the  gal’s  a- 
cryin’.  She  has  found  out  what  kind  of  a country  she’s  got 
into.  She’d  a-been  a heap  better  off  if  she  had  stayed  in  old 
Connecticut. 

Mrs.  H.  (going  to  Adalina  and  placing  her  hand  on  her  head.) 
My  dear,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  welcome  you  and  that, 
although  our  home  is  a plain  one,  we  cordially  invite  you  to 
share  it  with  us.  Rest  assured  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  you. 
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Annie  ( going  to  Adalina).  Yes,  cousin  Adalina,  you  are 
welcome  to  our  home. 

Granny  ( removing  her  spectacles  and  wiping  her  eyes).  My 
eyes  seem  to  be  kinder  dim  somehow.  Don’t  know  what  on 
airth  has  come  over  ’em. 

Mr.  H.  {visibly  affected.)  1 — I— yes,  it’s  all  right . of  course, 
it  is — Rebecca’s  all  right,  and  far  enough  ahead  of  me. 

Frank.  Cousin  Adalina,  I assure  you  1 am  glad  you  have 
come  and  I join  with  the  others  in  saying  that  we  will  en- 
deavor to  make  this  a pleasant  place  for  you  to  live.  Father, 
although  a brother  of  Samuel  and  Silas  Hardgrove’s,  is  not 
one  whit  like  them. 

Granny.  Yes,  and  it’s  all  on  account  of  the  heathenish 
country  they  are  livin’  in. 

Adelina  {rising).  I can’t  keep  quiet  a minute  longer;  1 
must  speak  right  out.  I’m  not  poor;  I have  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  and  twenty -five  thousand  goes  to  this  family-  ac- 
cording to  my  father’s  wish.  He  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  business  lately  and  when  he  found  he  must  soon  die, 
he  requested  me  to  write  as  I did  after  he  was  gone  and 
find  out  which  of  the  three  families  would  be  willing  to 
take  me  and  give  me  a home.  I followed  his  instructions  to 
the  letter.  He  said  he  believed  that  in  my  apparent  pov- 
erty, John  would  be  the  only  one  who  would  be  willing  to 
grant  his  request. 

Annie  {to  Adalina).  But  from  your  letter  we  supposed  you 
were  poor  and  had  no  property  to  dispose  of. 

Adalina.  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  and  that  is  just  what  my 
father  wanted  you  to  think.  He  was  somewhat  peculiar  and 
wanted  me  to  find  out  which  of  his  brothers  thought  enough 
of  him  to  be  willing  to  put  up  with  the  poor,  lonesome  old 
woman.  He  advised  me  not  to  be  too  hasty,  but  to  look 
into  things  a little  before  I decided.  But  I couldn’t  know 
you  any  better  if  I waited  two  years,  you  dear,  good  aunt 
and  uncle,  and  I now  say  that  half  of  father’s  property  be- 
longs to  me  and  the  other  half  goes  to  his  brother,  John. 

Mr.  H.  I said  when  the  matter  came  up  that  my  wife, 
Rebecca,  would  come  out  all  right.  And  she  did  come  out 
all  right  and  far  enough  ahead  of  me.  I shall  alters  feel 
proud  of  my  wife,  Rebecca. 
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M rs.  H.  And  I shall  always  feel  proud  because  my  hus- 
band, John,  has  a kind  heart  and  is  so  very  "different  from 
his  brothers,  Samuel  and  Silas. 

Granny.  I can’t  jest  hear  all  that  is  goin’  on.  Did  that 
gal  bring  a fortune  to  John? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  grandmother. 

Annie.  And  that  means  that  Frank  can  have  a collegiate 
course. 

Frank.  And  it  means,  also,  that  Annie  can  have  live  silk 
dresses  to  get  married  in. 

Granny.  Five  silk  dresses  to  get  married  in  ! Pooh ! You 
don’t  mean  it.  One  would  be  a plenty. 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  grandmother,  a fortune  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars! 

Granny.  Oh,  dear!  Is  it  possible?  Is  it  possible?  And 
this  gal  is  Adalina  Hardgrove,  darter  of  Abram  Hardgrove, 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut? 


HOW  COLUMBUS  FOUND  AMERICA.— H.  C.  Dodge. 

Columbus  stood  upon  the  deck; 

“ Go  home ! ” the  sailors  cried ; 


u Not  if  I perish  on  the  wreck,” 

Great  Christopher  replied. 

Next  day  the  crew  got  out  their  knives 
And  went  for  Captain  C. 
wGo  home,”  they  yelled,  “ and  save  our  lives.” 
“ Wait  one  more  day,”  said  he. 

u Then  if  I cannot  tell  how  far 
We’re  from  the  nearest  land 
I’ll  take  you  home.”  “ Agreed,  we  are  I” 
Answered  the  sea-sick  band. 

That  night  when  all  were  fast  asleep 
Columbus  heaved  the  lead, 

And  measuring  the  water  deep, 

Took  notes  and  went  to  bed. 
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To  -morrow  dawned.  Naught  could  be  seen 
But  water,  wet  and  cold ; 

Columbus,  smiling  and  serene, 

Looked  confident  and  bold. 

“Now,  Cap!  How  far  from  land  are  we?® 

The  mutineers  out  cried. 

“ Just  ninety  fathoms,”  Captain  C. 

Most  truthfully  replied. 

“ And  if  you  doubt  it,  heave  the  lead 
And  measure,  same  as  I.” 

“ You’re  right,”  the  sailors  laughed.  “ Great  headl 
W e’ll  stick  to  you  or  die.” 

And  thus,  in  fourteen  ninety-two, 

America  was  found, 

Because  the  great  Columbus  knew 
How  far  off  was  the  ground. 


“SOMEBODY’S  ”-Rae  McKay. 

As  the  writer  involuntarily  shrank  from  contact  with  a man  lying  in  a drunk* 
tn  sleep  on  the  pavement  of  our  largest  city,  the  friend  at  her  side  whispered, 
“Somebody’s.” 

Somebody’s  baby,  with  laughing  eyes, 

Dimpled  cheeks  and  a brow  of  snow, 

Gladdening  the  weary  mother’s  heart 
At  her  daily  toil— that  was  long  ago. 

Somebody’s  boy  coming  in  from  school, 

With  back-thrown  masses  of  clustering  hair 
Smoothed  by  a tender  mother-touch, 

Followed  by  earnest  mother-prayer. 

Somebody's  lover,  an  eager  youth, 

“ Just  a trifle  fast  but  that’s  naught,  my  dear,” 

So  friends  whispered,  and  she,  with  a woman’s  faith, 
Gave  her  life  to  his  keeping,  without  a fear. 

Somebody’s  husband,  lying  prone 
On  the  pavement  foul,  with  a bloated  face 
Turned  to  the  light  of  the  midnight  moon, 
Vanished,  of  manhood,  every  trace. 

Lying  there  in  a drunken  sleep, 

While  “somebody,”  faithful,  despite  all  wrong, 
Sends  up  to  Heaven  the  martyr  cry, 

“How  long,  0 pitying  Christ  / how  long  V* 
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HUGH  GORDON’S  IRON  MILL.— Horace  B.  Durant. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

Hugh  Gordon’s  iron  mill  employs 
About  a thousand  hands ; 

And  whether  times  be  brisk  or  dull, 

Enough  of  work  commands; 

A strike  it  never  yet  has  known, 

A panic  never  feels; 

And  we  shall  tell  you  how  it  keeps 
In  motion  all  its  wheels. 

To  do  this,  we  must  take  you  back, 

Some  score  of  years  or  more, 

When  once  a great  financial  crash 
Swept  all  the  country  o’er ; 

Wage  workers  promptly  were  discharged 
By  scores  and  hundreds  then; 

And  mills  shut  down,  or  else  reduced 
The  wages  of  their  men. 

Without  a warning  or  a word, 

Their  hands  were  sent  adrift, 

Those  who  had  served  them  well  and  long; 

As  best  they  might  to  shift ; 

All  work  was  scarce,  and  such  as  was 
Might  end  at  any  day ; 

And  to  get  that,  men  took  just  what 
Employers  chose  to  pay. 

Hugh  Gordon  thought  the  matter  o’er. 

For  just  to  tell  the  truth, 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times, 

Embarrassed  quite,  forsooth; 

How  he  could  pay  a thousand  hands, 

And  run  the  mill  beside, 

And  live  it  through  were  questions  dark. 

That  he  could  not  decide. 

"The  thought  is  painful  to  discharge 
These  trusty  men,”  said  he. 

* What  should  they  do  ? How  should  they  live? 
To  that  I can’t  agree ; 

I’ll  bring  this  vexing  question  home, 

And  meet  it  face  to  face ; 

What  should  I say,  or  think,  or  do, 

If  I were  in  their  place  ? 
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“Suppose  the  case.  Have  I not  rights? 

Am  I the  less  a man 

Because  my  hands  are  hard  with  toil, 

My  face  begrimed  and  tan  ? 

Have  I no  choice  in  contracts  made 
To  suit  contractors’  views, 

But  tame  submission  to  such  change 
And  wages  as  they  choose  ? 

“Must  life  and  limb  be  constant  risked 
On  rail,  in  mire,  in  mill, 

While  those  who  face  the  perils  there, 

Have  neither  voice  nor  will? 

Here  the  employer  makes  mistake ; 

To  me  it  seems  quite  plain, 

That  those  who  try  to  drive  man  thus. 

Will  find  the  trial  vain  ! ” 

Just  here,  Hugh  Gordon  seemed  to  catcb 
Some  new  and  startling  thought; 

For  he  exclaimed,  “ ’Tis  capital ! 

I’ll  try  it  on  the  spot ! 

I’ll  talk  to  them  as  men ; and  say. 

Our  interests  are  one  ; 

And  I will  ask  them  candidly, 

If  yet  the  mill  shall  run. 

“Some  iron  kings,  perhaps,  may  laugh 
At  how  I cure  a strike; 

And  others  think  me  mad  ; but  they 
May  think  just  what  they  like  ; 

Til  show  them  how  they  all  are  wrong; 

For  what  they  cannot  do 

Without  great  loss,  I’ll  do  with  ease, 

And  get  all  safely  through.’* 

So  when  the  great  bell  rang  next  morn. 

To  call  its  labor  throng 

Of  grimed  and  forge-tanned  men  to  work, 

Hugh  Gordon  went  along. 

Why  stops  the  mill  f The  furnace  fires, 

As  fiercely  seem  to  burn; 

But  not  a hammer  falls ; the  wheels 
Refuse  as  yet  to  turn  I 

“ What  means  all  this?  There’s  something  wrong ! * 
One  to  another  said. 
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“ Perhaps  we’ll  have  our  pay  reduced, 

Or  be  discharged  instead ! ” 

Said  one,  “ I know  he’s  hardly  pressed, 
But  if  he’d  only  ask 
Our  help  and  counsel,  not  a man 
Pm  sure,  would  leave  his  task.” 

Hugh  Gordon,  hitherto  unseen, 

Came  forward  with  a smile, 

And  said  to  Bennett,  “ Call  the  hands, 

I’ll  talk  to  them  awhile.” 

Then  getting  up  beside  the  wheel, 

While  all  came  thronging  round, 

Thus  brief  he  spoke,  while  silence  reigned 
Throughout  the  mill,  profound: 

“ The  times  are  gloomy,  men,  you  know, 
And  money  hard  to  get; 

While  mjr  expenses  are  so  great, 

They  scarcely  can  be  met; 

I can’t  discharge  you ; there  is  pain 
Within  the  very  thought! 

For  here,  to  build  my  business  up, 

You  long  and  well  have  wrought. 

“I  cannot  cut  your  wages  down, 

Without  consulting  first 
To  know  if  you  are  willing  all 
To  help  me  meet  the  worst, 

For  I believe  all  contracts  have 
Two  sides  that  must  be  heard  ; 

And  neither  can  be  justly  scorned 
In  thought,  or  deed  or  word — ” 

“ That  is  the  truth,  sir!  That's  the  talk 
That  workmen  like  to  hear ! ” 

Said  Steel,  who  swung  his  dingy  cap, 

And  gave  a lusty  cheer; 

“ Say  but  the  word,  sir,  and  we’ll  work 
At  any  rate  you  please ; 

The  world  would  hear  of  fewer  strikes, 

If  men  heard  words  like  these.” 

“ Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Gordon,  boys!* 

A score  of  v/orkmen  cried  ; 

And  out  a thousand  voices  rang, 

Like  roar  of  stormy  tide ! 
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Then  foreman  Bennett  spoke,  and  said, 
“ The  men  are  all  agreed. 

They’d  rather  lose  full  half  their  pay, 
Than  see  the  mill  in  need  1 ” 

Our  tale  is  told.  Hugh  Gordon’s  mill 
Has  still  a thousand  hands ; 

And  whether  times  be  brisk  or  dull, 
Full  work  enough  commands; 

A strike  it  never  yet  has  known, 

A panic  never  feels ; 

And  we  have  told  you  how  it  keeps 
In  motion  all  its  wheels. 


HOW  MARRIAGE  IS  LIKE  A DEVONSHIRE  LANE. 
John  Marriott. 

The  author  of  the  following  ballad,  descriptive  of  the  Devonshire  lanes  01 
olden  time,  was  vicar  of  Broadclist. 

In  a Devonshire  lane  as  I tottered  along, 

The  other  day,  much  in  want  of  a subject  for  song, 
Thinks  I to  myself,  I have  hit  on  a strain, — 

Sure  marriage  is  much  like  a Devonshire  lane. 

In  the  first  place  ’tis  long,  and  when  you  are  in  it, 

It  holds  you  as  fast  as  a cage  does  a linnet ; 

For  howe’er  rough  and  dirty,  the  road  may  be  found 
Drive  forward  you  must , there  is  no  turning  round. 

But  though  ’tis  long  and  not  very  wide, 

For  two  are  the  most  that  together  can  ride ; 

And  e’en  then  ’tis  a chance  but  they  get  in  a bother 
And  jostle,  and  cross,  and  run  foul  of  each  other. 

Oft  poverty  meets  them  with  mendicant  looks, 

And  care  pushes  by  them,  overladen  with  crooks, 

And  strife’s  grazing  wheels  try  between  them  to  pass, 

And  stubbornness  blocks  up  the  way  on  her  ass. 

Then  the  banks  are  so  high  to  the  left  hand  and  right 
That  they  shut  up  the  beauties  around  them  from  sight ; 
And  hence,  you’ll  allow,  ’tis  an  inference  plain, 

That  marriage  is  just  like  a Devonshire  lane. 

But  thinks  I,  too,  these  banks,  within  which  we  are  pent, 
With  bud,  blossom,  and  berry,  are  richly  besprent; 
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And  the  conjugal  fence,  which  forbids  us  to  roam. 
Looks  lovely  when  decked  with  the  comforts  of  home. 

In  the  rock’s  gloomy  crevice  the  bright  holly  grows, 
The  ivy  waves  fresh  o’er  the  withering  rose  ; 

And  the  ever-green  love  of  a virtuous  wife 

Soothes  the  roughness  of  care,  cheers  the  winter  of  life. 

Then  long  be  the  journey,  and  narrow  the  way. 

I’ll  rejoice  that  I’ve  seldom  a turnpike  to  pay, 

And  whate’er  others  may  say,  be  the  last  to  complain, 
Though  marriage  is  just  like  a Devonshire  lane. 


WHAT  DROVE  ME  INTO  A LUNATIC 
ASYLUM.*— Eli  Perkins. 

What  ruined  me  and  got  me  into  an  idiot  asylum 
was  this : I used  to  have  a strong  contempt  for  lawyers. 

I thought  their  long  cross-examinations  were  brainless 
dialogues  for  no  purpose.  Lawyer  Johnson  had  me  as 
a witness  in  a wood  case.  In  my  direct  testimony  I had 
sworn  truthfully  that  John  Hall  had  cut  ten  cords  of 
wood  in  three  days.  Then  Johnson  sharpened  his  pencil 
and  commenced  examining  me. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Perkins,”  he  began,  “ how  much  wood  do 
you  say  was  cut  by  Mr.  Hall?” 

Just  ten  cords,  sir,”  I answered  boldly.  “I  meas- 
ured it.” 

“ That’s  your  impression  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Well,  we  don’t  want  impressions,  sir.  What  we 
want  is  facts  before  this  jury — f-a-c-t-s,  sir,  facts ! ” 

“ The  witness  will  please  state  facts  hereafter,”  said 
the  Judge,  while  the  crimson  came  to  my  face. 

“ Now,  sir,”  continued  Johnson,  pointing  his  finger  at 
me,  “ will  you  swear  that  it  was  more  than  nine  cords  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.  It  was  ten  cords — -just ” 

“ There ! never  mind,”  interrupted  Johnson.  “ Now, 
how  much  less  than  twelve  cords  were  there  ? ” 

“ Two  cords,  sir.” 
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“ How  do  you  know  there  were  just  two  cords  less, 
sir?  Did  you  measure  tiie3e  two  cords,  sir?”  asked 
Johnson,  savagely. 

“ No,  sir,  I ” 

“There,  that  will  do!  You  did  not  measure  it.  Just 
as  I expected, — all  guess-work.  Now  didn’t  you  swear 
a moment  ago  that  you  measured  this  wood?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  but ” 

“ Stop,  sir ! The  jury  will  note  this  discrepancy.” 
“Now,  sir,”  continued  Johnson,  slowly,  as  he  pointed 
his  finger  almost  down  my  throat,  “ now,  sir,  on  your 
oath,  will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  ten  cords  and  a 
half?” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  I answered  meekly. 

“Well  now,  Mr.  Perkins,  I demand  a straight  answer 
— a truthful  answer,  sir.” 

“ T — t — ten  c-c-cords,”  I answered,  hesitatingly. 

“ You  swear  it?” 

“ I— I— d— d— do.” 

“ Now,”  continued  Johnson,  as  he  smiled  satirically, 
“do  you  know  the  penalty  of  perjury,  sir?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I think ” 

“ On  your  oath,  on  your  s-o-l-e-m-n  oath,  with  no 
evasion,  are  you  willing  to  perjure  yourself  by  solemnly 
swearing  that  there  were  more  than  nine  cords  of  wood  ? ” 
“ Yes,  sir,  I ” 

“Aha!  Yes,  sir.  You  are  willing  to  perjure  your- 
self then  ? Just  as  I thought  (turning  to  the  Judge); 
you  see,  your  Honor,  that  this  witness  is  prevaricating. 
He  is  not  willing  to  swear  that  there  were  more  than 
nine  cords  of  wood.  It  is  infamous,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  such  testimony  as  this.”  The  jury  nodded  assent 
and  smiled  sarcastically  at  me. 

“Now,”  said  Johnson,  “I  will  ask  this  perjured  wit- 
ness just  one  more  question. 

“I  ask  you,  sir — do  you  know — do  you  realize,  sir, 
what  an  awful — a-w-f-u-1  thing  it  is  to  tell  a lie?  ” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  I said,  my  voice  trembling. 
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“ And,  knowing  this,  you  swear  on  your  solemn  oath, 
that  there  were  about  nine  cords  of  wood.  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  I don’t  do  anything  of ” 

“ Hold  on,  sir ! Now  how  do  you  know  there  were 
just  nine  cords?” 

“ I don’t  know  any  such  thing,  sir!  I ” 

“Aha!  you  don’t  know  then?  Just  as  I expected. 
And  yet  you  swore  you  did  know, — swore  you  measured 
it.  Infamous!  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  shall  we 
do  with  this  perjurer?” 

“ But  I ” 

“ Not  a word,  sir, — hush  ! This  jury  shall  not  be  in- 
sulted by  a perjurer ! Call  the  next  witness  ! ” 

This  is  why  I am  now  keeping  books  in  a lunatic 
asylum. 


LITTLE  JO.— Mary  M<  Guire. 

Written  expressly  for  this  Collection. 

I wonder  if  old  Santa  Claus  will  come  to-night ! 

He  couldn’t  find  the  way  last  year ; 

I wish  he  had,  for  little  Jo  was  here — 

Dear  little  Jo!  we’re  better  off  a sight, 

Than  what  we  were  last  year 
When  he  was  here. 

We  hadn’t  fire  to  keep  us  warm  last  Christmas  day; 
And  not  enough,  not  near  enough  to  eat, — 

Just  bread  and  tea  ; but  not  a bit  of  meat 

On  Christmas  day!  I didn’t  care  to  play, 

The  snow  kept  falling  fast 
And  sleighs  went  past. 

Once  when  I brought  my  blocks  and  things  to  Jo 
He  moaned  as  if  it  hurt  him  just  to  look, 

Then  partly  cried,  and  pushed  the  picture  book; 

His  sorry  eyes  looked  straight  at  mother,  so, 

And  she  said  “ Hush,  and  go  away, 

Jo  doesn’t  want  to  play.” 

And  not  a soul  came  in  the  whole  day  through, 

And  we  were  there  alone  all  day,  you  see, — 
Mother  and  I,  and  little  Jo — we  three; 
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And  then  toward  night  the  wind  arose  and  blew, 

And  I remember  now  so  plain, 

How  all  the  snow  turned  into  rain. 

That  made  it  lonesomer,  you  know, 

And  little  Jo  grew  worse  toward  night, 

And  moaned  so  pitiful,  his  face  was  white, 

Why,  just  as  white,  and  cold,  almost,  as  snow. 

You  see  we  hadn’t  tire  to  keep  him  warm 
Through  such  a storm. 

That’s  why  I had  to  go  to  bed  so  early ; 

Mother  said  tirst  I might  kiss  little  Jo, — 

I didn’t  do  it  every  night,  you  know, 

But  this  was  Christmas  night,— his  hair  was  curly, 
And  scattered  on  the  pillow,  soft  and  bright: 

I noticed  then  how  solemn  and  how  white, 

And  lonesome  mother  looked,  she  didn’t  talk, 

Except  to  bid  me  say  my  prayers,  and  say  ’em  low, 
So’s  not  to  waken  Jo ; 

And  then  to  see  how  careful  I could  walk. 

She  didn’t  say  another  single  word ; 

But  kissed  Jo  as  he  stirred. 

Once  in  the  night  I woke— the  rain  still  poured 
Against  the  window;  mother  sat  beside 
Jo’s  bed,  and  when  he  tossed  about  and  cried 
She  soothed  him  with  a hymn  about  the  Lord, — 

The  dear  Christ-child  who  on  one  Christmas  day, 
Long  years  ago,  within  a manger  lay. 

There  was  such  comfort  in  that  pretty  hymn,—' 

Or  else  in  mother’s  voice, — I nestled  deep 
Within  the  coverlid  and  went  to  sleep, 

Still  hearing  in  my  dreams  —though  faint  and  dim — 
The  sound  of  rain,  and  mother  singing  low, 
Singing  to  little  Jo. 

Next  morning  I woke  suddenly  and  sat 
Up  in  the  bed ; the  dreadful  storm  had  passed. 
Mother  was  up  and  sewing  just  as  fast! 

It  made  me  very  glad  to  notice  that; 

She  hadn’t  sewed  since  Jo  was  took  that  way,— 
That’s  why  we  were  so  hungry  Christmas  day. 

I dressed  me  quick,  and  went  to  Joey’s  bed; 

He  hadn’t  wakened  yet,  and  lay  so  still ; 

His  little  hands  were  crossed : I never  will 
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Forget  how  smooth  the  curls  were  on  his  head. 

“ Mother,”  I cried,  “ has  Jo  got  well  again?  ” 

“ Yes,  dear,”  she  whispered,  “ well  and  out  of  pain.,; 

And  then  I went  and  stood  by  mother’s  chair, — 

She  looked  as  different,  most,  as  little  Jo; 

Too  pale  and  sick,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  sew. 

And  there  was  such  a sadness  in  the  air  ! 

But  mother  stitched  away  with  all  her  might, — 

A little  narrow  gown  made  all  of  white. 

Jo  has  a pretty  grave : it  stands  alone, 

Near  other  poor  folks’  graves  close  by  the  wall. 

The  most  of  them  are  large,  a few  are  small. 

Jo’s  hasn’t  yet,  of  course,  got  any  stone  ; 

But  summer  grasses  grow  there  just  as  sweet, 

And  winter  snows, — they  drape  it  like  a sheet. 

I often  wondered  how  it  came  that  we 

Should  have  the  right  to  lay  our  dear  boy  there, 

In  that  sweet  spot,  with  none  to  blame  or  care ; 

I didn’t  understand  how  it  could  be, 

For  not  a blade  of  grass  grows  near  our  door ; 

We  haven’t  any  yard,  we  are  so  poor. 

So  I asked  mother  when  we  stood  beside 
His  grave  one  day.  “The  dear  Lord,  long  ago, 

Gave  graves  like  this,”  she  said,  “ to  such  as  Jo,” 

And  then  she  turned  her  face  away  and  cried. 

I wonder  why?  It  is  a pretty  grave,  I’m  sure, 

And  little  Jo— he  sleeps  there  all  secure. 


SABLE  SERMON— I.  Edgar  Jones. 

!)eah  frens,  I’se  glad  ter  see  yo’  heah,  I knows  yo’ll  think  it 
funny, 

But  I is  gwine  ter  preach  dis  day  ’bout  ways  ob  makin’ 
money. 

Dar’s  mighty  few  rich  folks  in  heaben,  an’  many  a monstrous 
steeple 

Am  nearah  to  de  angel’s  home  dan  those  high  flyin’  people 

What  rustle  silks  an’  muttah  prayers  jess  by  its  stately 
shaddah ; 

Dey’ll  make  less  fuss  on  judgment  day,  likewise  be  sufferin’ 
saddah. 
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8ut  when  I sees  yo’  settin’  heah  wiv  darned  an’  tattahed 

breeches, 

[ knows  etf  yo’  is  lost  at  all  it  wont  be  by  yo’  riches; 

Yo’  may  find  ’ligion  ’thont  a cent  an’  sing  an’  preach  an’ 
hollah, 

But  ’ligion  now  like  odder  things  lean  sumffin’  on  de  dol- 
lah; 

Yo’  can’t  git  tickets  inter  heaben  fo’  dimes,  nor  yet  by 
stealin’, 

But  dollah  bills  all  turn  de  wheels  as  well  as  faith  an’  feelin’. 

Few  dollahs  salted  down  in  bank  elL  gib  yo’  spectful  neigh- 
bahs; 

Dey’ll  gib  yo’  influence  an’  grease  yo’  missyunary  labahs; 

Make  ob  yo’  house  a pleasant  home — no  musk-rat  habita- 
shun, 

An’  boost  yo’  up  above  de  reach  ob  liungah  an'  temptashun ; 

Moreobah,  yo’  kin  pay  yo’  tax,  keep  off  de  j edge’s  docket, 

An’  lafF  at  sheriffs  wiv  a lump  of  greenbacks  in  yo’  pocket. 

Be  honest,  but  don’t  shet  yo’  eyes;  be  generous,  but  keerful ; 

An’  when  de  white  man  talk  yo’  slick  be  quite  perlite  an’ 
cheerful, 

But  mind  he  don’t  git  all  yo’  got  while  yo’  is  grandly  grinnin’, 

He’s  alius  smilin’  when  he  sets  his  patent  trap  fo’  skin n in’ ; 

It’s  werry  well  ter  credit  folks  wiv  right-smart  good  inten- 
tions, 

But  understan’  de  whole  machine  an’  study  dar  inventions. 

Don’t  spend  yo’  time  in  making  plans,  in  jawin’  an’  debatin’ ; 

Some  feller  grab  yo’  chances  while  you’s  talkin’  an’  a-waitin’; 

Don’t  wait  fur  sumffin’  ter  turn  up,  but  quit  yo’  idle  dreamin’, 

An’  turn  things  up  ter  suit  yo’self  while  silly  owls  am 
screamin’; 

Don’t  trade  in  Sampson’s  clubs  an’  sich,  tied  up  in  holdbacks 
fettah — 

Good  luck  is  jess  persimmon-nice  but  pluck  is  sumffin’  bet- 
tah. 

So  many  niggahs  spend  dar  all,  sometimes  befo’  dey  earn  it ; 

Might  jess  as  well  git  none  at  all,  or  when  dey  gits  it  burn  it. 

Dar  pocket-books  am  lank  an’  lean,  inside  der  heads  am 
leanah, 

Dar  houses  look  like  swines’  abodes,  sometimes  a little 
meanah. 

Yo’ll  find  em  always  at  a dance  rigged  up  in  rings  an’  laces, 

A-struttin’  round  like  dusky  swans  a-goin’  fro  dar  paces. 

Dar  heads  am  empty  as  a gourd,  dar  hearts  am  jess  as  holler, 

Likewise  dar  pocket-books ; an’  dey  am  alius  tryin’  ter 
borrer 
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Few  dollahs  from  dar  clebah  frens,  a-scrapin’  an’  a-pawin*, 
Jess  like  a mustard  plasfcah,  too,  a-clingin’  an’  a-drawin’ ; 
Don’t  be  sech  trouble-trash  as  dat,  sech  puddin’-headed 
creachahs. 

Dem  dunces  boun’  ter  bust  darselbs  in  spite  ob  books  an’ 
preach  ahs. 

Best  imitate  de  ’dustrious  bees,  save  up  fo’  hungry  weathah, 
An’  when  some  strangah  ’tack  the  hive  see  how  dey  stick 
togethah ; 

Be  true  to  all  yo’  honest  friens,  gib  tothers  de  cold  shouldah. 
An’  maybe  dey  will  learn  respec’  fo’  wisdom  when  dey’s 
oldah. 

Bime  by,  when  yo’  is  perched  way  up  on  top  de  social  lad- 
dah, 

Dey’ 11  be  moah  sensible,  or  else  dey '11  be  a good  deal  mad- 
dah. 

In  fact  der  way  ter  git  along  is  alius  find  a reason 
Fo’  ebery  thing’  yo’  say  or  do,  an’  do  it  jess  in  season  * 

Be  shuah  ter  make  expenses  less  dan  what  you’s  daily 
gainin’,  _ 

Fix  umberillas  when  it’s  fine  an’  not  when  it’s  a-rainin’. 
Don’t  be  meah  buttahflys  or  gnats,  so  frolicky  an’  flighty, 
Jess  help  yo’selves  den  ask  moah  help  an’  grace  ob  God  Al- 
mighty. 

When  tempted  ter  buy  useless  frills,  be  keerful,  don’t  yo’  do 
it ; 

No  pocket  fills  if  like  a sieve  mos’  ebery  thing  runs  through 
it; 

Den  shall  yo’  hab  a monument  as  high  as  yondah  steeple, 
An’  smoked  Amerikins  shall  be  a great  an’  mighty  people. 


RETRIBUTION. 

It  is  not  the  waters  of  a mighty  river  bursting  its 
banks  and  sweeping  swiftly  and  mercilessly  over  the 
lowlands ; not  the  vengeful  advance  of  a prairie  fire 
reaching  out  its  thousands  of  red  tongues  for  new  victims ; 
not  the  mighty  hurricane  destroying  and  devastating. 
It  is  a body  of  men  moving  along  a highway  in  the 
darkness,  more  menacing  in  its  silence  than  the  hurri- 
cane in  its  roaring.  Not  a voice  is  raised  above  a whis- 
per; no  face  looks  backwards.  On — over  the  hills — 
along  the  levels — across  the  bridges- — tramp!  tramp! 
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tramp ! They  reach  the  outskirts  of  a town,  but  there 
is  no  halt.  Up  the  broad  street,  turn  to  the  right, 
turn  to  the  left — a thousand  people  sleeping  undisturbed 
by  the  measured  footsteps. 

A sleeping  jailer  is  aroused  by  a thunderous  rapping 
on  the  heavy  door.  He  opens  it  and  looks  out  upon  a 
hundred  men  whose  silence — whose  very  attitudes — tell 
him  everything  at  -a  single  glance.  Two  words  are 
whispered  in  his  ear:  “The  keys!”  Duty  warns  him  to 
resist.  Prudence  cautions  him  to  obey.  A score  of  men 
push  past  him  without  a look  or  a word,  and  one  of 
them  holds  up  a light  while  the  others  peer  through  the 
barred  doors.  One — two — three — they  halt  at  the 

fourth.  The  occupant  has  been  aroused.  With  face  as 
white  as  snow,  with  eyes  which  speak  of  the  terror  in 
his  heart,  with  every  nerve  suddenly  unstrung  by  the 
menace,  he  cowers  like  some  conquered  wild  beast. 

“ Bring  out  the  murderer!  ” 

A key  turns  in  the  lock,  strong  arms  pull  him  into 
the  corridor  and  out  into  the  summer’s  midnight.  He 
would  fight  fire  or  flood;  he  would  brave  bullet  or 
knife,  but  here  is  a menace  more  terrible.  He  has  no 
more  courage  than  a child.  He  tries  to  speak— to  beg— to 
plead,  but  the  words  choke  him.  With  a grim  and 
speechless  guardian  on  either  side,  with  grim  and 
speechless  men  marching  before  and  behind,  he  is  led 
away.  He  groans  in  his  agony  of  mind,  but  the  hands 
grip  tighter.  He  staggers  in  his  weakness,  but  the  arms 
which  support  him  grow  more  rigid. 

“ Halt!  ” 

The  branches  of  a tree  shut  out  the  sight  of  heaven 
as  the  victim  looks  up.  There  is  a reaction  now.  He 
denies  his  guilt;  he  pleads  for  his  life.  His  voice 
reaches  the  ear  of  every  man,  but  no  one  heeds  it.  It  is 
hardly  a minute  before  a noose  is  thrown  over  his  head, 
and  swift  fingers  tie  his  arms  and  legs.  He  is  still 
speaking,  he  is  desperately  hoping  that  one  heart  in 
that  crowd  may  be  melted,  when  the  leader  gives  a sign. 

9* 
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Next  instant  there  is  a body  swinging  from  the  limb — 
swinging — writhing — twisting — a horrible  sight  even  in 
the  merciful  darkness.  Scarcely  a hand  is  moved  as  the 
minutes  go  by.  Not  an  eye  is  turned  away  until  the 
horrible  pendulum  hangs  still  and  dead.  Then  a low 
command  is  given,  and  the  crowd  breaks  into  fragments, 
and  the  fragments  are  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness. 

Retribution  takes  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to 
watch  the  night  out  alone. 


THAT  AUTOGRAPH  SALE.— Elmer  Euan  Coates. 

The  papers  blew  a perfect  gale, 

For  a coming  autographic  sale,— 

A sale  of  literary  names 
Rejoicing  in  their  world-wide  fames. 

The  list  was  long:  the  names  are  such 
As  lead  the  English,  German,  Dutch; 

As  have  a special  charm  and  rule 
In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish  school; 

As  have  a hold  on  this  brainy  time, 

In  prose  and  drama,  blank  and  rhyme. 

Some  had  a very  early  date, 

While  other  autographs  were  late. 

And  a number,  be  it  truly  told, 

Soon  found  themselves  and  the  buyer  sold. 

Now  Shoddy,  Codfish,  Puff,  and  Blow, 

Snob,  Dash,  and  Brag,  Loud,  Swell,  and  Show, 
Squint,  Ogle,  Languish,  Gad,  and  Flirt, 

With  the  noble  tribes  of  Squirt  and  Dirt, 

Ride  up  in  carriages  brand  new, 

With  the  footman  and  the  coach-dog,  too. 

Not  one  of  these  could  ever  quote 
A single  line  these  authors  wrote. 

And,  worse  than  this,  they  couldn’t  name 
The  books  that  give  these  authors  fame. 

And  there’s  a worst, — the  pressing  need 
Of  one  to  teach  them  how  to  read. 

They  had  not  only  mental  sloth, 

But  a heavy  plus  of  mushroom  growth. 

’Twas  quite  enough  for  them  to  know 
These  writers  set  the  world  aglow ; 
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That,  with  their  autographic  names, 

Their  pride  and  pomp  could  play  tlieir  games. 
They’d  buy  for  others  to  admire, 

To  make  the  envious  perspire. 

They’d  buy  them  merely  for  the  looks, 

As  they  have  bought  their  unread  books. 

The  gavel  raps,  and  now  the  sale; 

Look  at  the  buncombe  zeal  prevail. 

In  manners,  they  are  naughty  boys; 

We  have  a perfect  stock-board  noise, 

The  women  quite  as  loud  as  men. 

The  autographs  bring  five,  and  ten, 

And  fifteen,  twenty.  Then  they  rise 
To  heights  that  fill  you  with  surprise. 

A bogus  Cromwell,  in  a flash, 

Is  sold  for  fifteen  hundred — cash. 

A pause.  The  auctioneer  exclaims: 

“ Here’s  an  eclipse  on  all  these  names. 

Let  reverence  now  bow  the  head.” 

They  do  precisely  as  he  said. 

“ At  a certain  name  your  eyes  must  fill. 

Three  cheers!  ” They’re  given  with  a will. 

“ What  name  ? ” “ ’T'is  La  ly  Geraldine.” 

“ Oh,  yes !— related  to  the  Queen,” 

Some  fellow  says.  ’Tis  royal  fun 
To  hear  the  explanations  run. 

The  chap  who  never  heard  her  name 
Is  telling  all  about  her  fame. 

His  rivals  grow  to  seventeen, 

And  they  have  “ Lady  Geraldine  ” 

"Related  to  the  queens  and  kings, 

And  writer  of  such  brilliant  things. 

Says  the  auctioneer  : “ I’ve  seen  her  stir — ” 

“ Great  crowds  ! ” they  shout.  “ We  know  of  her.” 
Said  he : “ She  never  fears  the  broil — ” 

“No,  no!”  says  Blow,  “In  the  right  she’ll  toil.” 

“ Before  she’d  idle,  she  would  roast.” 

“She  would!  ” they  cry.  “ It  is  her  boast.” 

“ Just  think  that  she  will  carry  coal ! ” 

They  shout:  “Just  like  her,  noble  soul.” 

The  would-knows  tell  how  she,  “so pure,” 

Will  “ carry  coal  for  worthy  poor.” 

“She  braves  the  water  and  the  fire, 

In  service  she  will  rarely  tire. 
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When  slaughter  raged  to  her  distress, 

Each  corpse  would  have  the  proper  dress.” 
Here  the  tender  say  : “ Sweet  Geraldine, 

A nobler  soul  was  never  seen.” 

The  auctioneer  is  nearly  dead ; 

He’s  laughed  at  everytning  he’s  said ; 

He  blows  his  nose  to  hide  his  grin 
And  thus  deludes  the  crowd  again, 

“She’s  daily  found  without  a beau: 

Where  daring  women  fail  to  go. 

While  all  her  efforts  give  delight 
And  find  a ready  appetite.” 

Excitement  now  is  most  profound, 

Her  autograph  is  passed  around 
With  solemn  caution  as  to  care. 

What  reverence,  and  how  they  stare! 

They  see  in  that  bold,  crooked  hand 
The  genius  that  holds  command ! 

When  every  one  is  all  ablaze, 

And  rival  spirit  has  a craze, 

The  auctioneer,  in  tone  sincere, 

Cries:  “ Start  her  high.  What  shall  I hear?” 
Now  you  should  see  the  battle-sport, 

Each  bidder  bound  to  hold  the  fort. 

But  mighty  millions  ever  tell — 

“ Gone ! Gone ! Two  thousand.  Mr.  Swell.” 

With  a glow  and  crow  and  pomp-parade, 

The  bill  is  very  quickly  paid. 

Swell  holds  the  autograph  with  pride 
And  calls  the  auctioneer  aside. 

Says  he : “ Look  here.  This  thing  I hold 
Has  cost  a pretty  pile  of  gold. 

This  very  fact,  my  worthy  friend, 

Will  bring  the  questions  without  end. 

Now,  as  my  memory  is  lame, 

Please  tell  me  all  about  her  fame. 

I hear  of  stir,  and  broil  and  roast, 

As  something  worthy  of  a boast. 

I hear  of  coal,  of  water,  fire, 

Of  service  that  will  rarely  tire. 

I hear  of  slaughter  and  distress, 

Each  corpse  receiving  proper  dress. 

You  say  she’s  found  without  a beau 
Where  daring  women  fail  to  go. 
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You  speak  of  efforts  that  delight, 

And  of  the  ready  appetite. 

Now,  sir,  in  brief,  here’s  what  I mean— 
Who  is  this  wondrous  Geraldine  ? ” 

The  auctioneer,  to  make  his  point, 

And  see  the  noodles  out  of  joint, 

Now  shouts  aloud  with  knowing  look: 

“ This  Geraldine ’s  my  faithful  cook ! ” 


THE  STORY  OF  FAITH. 

A rustle  of  robes  as  the  anthem 
Soared  gently  away  on  the  air— 

The  Sabbath  morn’s  service  was  over, 

And  briskly  I stepped  down  the  stair; 

When,  close  in  a half-illumin’d  corner, 

Where  the  tall  pulpit’s  stairway  came  down, 

Asleep  crouched  a tender  wee  maiden, 

With  hair  like  a shadowy  crown. 

Quite  puzzled  was  I by  the  vision, 

But  gently  to  wake  her  I spoke, 

When,  at  the  first  word,  the  sweet  damsel 
With  one  little  gasp  straight  awoke. 

“ What  brought  you  here,  fair  little  angel?” 
She  answered  with  voice  like  a bell : 

“ I turn  tus  I’ve  dot  a sick  mamma, 

And  I want  oo  to  please  pray  her  well ! ” 

“ Who  told  you? ” began  I ; she  stopped  me; 

“ Don’t  noboby  told  me  at  all ; 

And  papa  can’t  see,  tos  he’s  cryin’  ; 

And  ’sides,  sir,  I isn’t  so  small ; 

I’s  been  here  before  with  mamma— 

We  turnmed  when  you  ringed  the  big  bell ; 

And  ev’ry  time  l’se  heard  oo  prayin’ 

For  lots  o’  sick  folks  to  dit  well.” 

Together  we  knelt  on  the  stairway 
As  humbly  I asked  the  Great  Power 

To  give  back  her  health  to  the  mother, 

And  banish  bereavement’s  dark  hour. 

I finished  the  simple  petition. 

And  paused  for  a moment  and  then 
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A sweet  little  voice  at  my  elbow 
Lisped  softly  a gentle  “ Amen ! ” 

Hand  in  hand  we  turned  our  steps  homeward 
The  little  maid’s  tongue  knew  no  rest; 

She  prattled  and  mimicked  and  caroled — 

The  shadow  was  gone  from  her  breast. 

And  lo ! when  we  reached  the  fair  dwelling, 
The  nest  of  my  golden-haired  waif, 

We  found  that  the  dearly  loved  mother 
Was  past  the  dread  crisis, — was  safe. 

They  listened,  amazed  at  my  story, 

And  wept  o’er  their  darling’s  strange  quest, 

While  the  arms  of  the  pale,  loving  mother 
Drew  the  brave  little  head  to  her  breast. 

With  eyes  that  were  brimming  and  grateful 
They  thanked  me  again  and  again  ; 

Yet  I know  in  my  heart  that  the  blessing 
Was  won  by  that  gentle  “ Amen!  ” 


RODNEY’S  RIDE.* — Ei.bridge  S.  Brooks. 

In  that  soft  mid-land  where  the  breezes  bear 
The  north  and  the  south  on  the  genial  air, 
Through  the-  county  of  Kent,  on  affairs  of  state, 
Rode  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Burly  and  big,  and  bold  and  bluff, 

In  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  suit  of  snuff, 

A foe  to  King  George  and  the  English  state 
Was  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Into  Dover  village  he  rode  apace, 

And  his  kinsfolk  knew,  from  his  anxious  face, 

It  was  matter  grave  that  had  brought  him  there, 
To  the  counties  three  upon  Delaware. 

“ Money  and  men  we  must  have,”  he  said, 

“ Or  the  Congress  fails  and  our  cause  is  dead. 

Give  us  both  and  the  king  shall  not  work  his  will; 
We  are  men,  since  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill ! ” 

Comes  a rider  swift  on  a panting  bay : 

“ Hold,  Rodney,  ho ! you  must  save  the  day, 

For  the  Congress  halts  at  a deed  so  great, 

And  your  vote  alone  may  decide  its  fate ! ” 

*From  “ St.  Nicholas,”  by  permission. 
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Answered  Rodney  then : “ I will  ride  with  speed  ; 

It  is  liberty’s  stress ; it  is  freedom’s  need. 

When  stands  it?  ” “To-night.  Not  a moment  spare, 
But  ride  like  the  wind,  from  the  Delaware.” 

“ Ho,  saddle  the  black!  I’ve  but  half  a day, 

And  the  Congress  sits  eighty  miles  away, — 

But  I’ll  be  in  time,  if  God  grants  me  grace, 

To  shake  my  fist  in  King  George’s  face.” 

He  is  up ; he  is  off!  and  the  black  horse  flies, 

On  the  northward  road  ere  the  “ God-speed ! ” dies. 

It  is  gallop  and  spur,  as  the  leagues  they  clear, 

And  the  clustering  mile-stones  move  a-rear. 

It  is  two  of  the  clock  ; and  the  fleet  hoofs  fling 
The  Fieldsboro’  dust  with  a clang  and  cling. 

It  is  three;  and  he  gallops  with  slack  rein  where 
The  road  winds  down  to  the  Delaware. 

Four;  and  he  spurs  into- Newcastle  town, 

From  his  panting  steed  he  gets  him  down  — 

“A  fresh  one,  quick;  not  a moment’s  wait!” 

And  off  speeds  Rodney  the  delegate. 

It  is  five ; and  the  beams  of  the  western  sun  • 

Tinge  the  spires  of  Wilmington,  gold  and  dun; 

Six  ; and  the  dust  of  the  Chester  street 
Flies  back  in  a cloud  from  his  courser’s  feet. 

It  is  seven ; the  horse  boat,  broad  of  beam, 

At  the  Schuylkill  ferry  crawls  over  the  stream; 

And  at  seven-fifteen  by  the  Rittenhouse  clock 
He  flings  his  rein  to  the  tavern  Jock. 

The  Congress  is  met;  the  debate’s  begun, 

And  liberty  lags  for  the  vote  of  one— 

When  into  the  hall,  not  a moment  late, 

Walks  Csesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Not  a moment  late!  and  that  half-day’s  ride 
Forwards  the  world  with  a mighty  stride, — 

For  the  Act  was  passed,  ere  the  midnight  stroke 
O’er  the  Quaker  City  its  echoes  woke. 

At  Tyranny’s  feet  was  the  gauntlet  flung ; 

“ We  are  free!  ” all  the  bells  through  the  colonies  rung, 
And  the  sons  of  the  free  may  recall  with  pride 
The  day  of  delegate  Rodney’s  ride. 
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ANNE  HATHAWAY.*— Edmund  Falconer. 

A traditionary  ballad,  sung  to  a day-dreamer  by  the  murmurs  of  Shottery  Brook. 

No  beard  on  thy  chin,  but  a fire  in  thine  eye, 

With  lustiest  manhood’s  in  passion  to  vie, 

A stripling  in  form,  with  a tongue  that  can  make 
The  oldest  folks  listen,  maids  sweethearts  forsake, 

Hie  over  the  fields  at  the  first  blush  of  May, 

And  give  thy  boy’s  heart  unto  Anne  Hathaway. 

She’s  a stout  yeoman’s  daughter  and  prizes  herself, 

She’ll  marry  an  esquire  or  lie  on  the  shelf ; 

’Tis  just  ten  years  gone,  since  in  maidenhood’s  prime, 

To  a farmer  she  said,  “Nay,  I’ll  bide  my  own  time;” 

Now  “ Out  and  alas  ! ” all  the  kind  neighbors  say, 

“ She  has  married  a stripling,  has  Anne  Hathaway.” 

That  day  ten  years  past — it  was  then  autumn  time, 

And  the  Shottery  orchards  were  in  their  full  prime; 

Young  Willie  came  over  from  Stratford  to  see 
If  any  windfalls  in  Anne’s  pocket  might  be  : 

>4  For  a kiss  or  an  apple  now  come  you  to-day  ? ” 

“ Why,  for  both,”  said  the  shrewd  boy  to  Anne  Hathaway. 

The  farmer  he  sat  on  the  steps  by  the  door, 

“ I’ve  kine,  sheep,  and  homestead,  what  can  you  want  more?” 
The  little  boy  answered,  ne’er  dreaming  how  true, 

“ When  I am  her  sweetheart,  she  cannot  want  you ?” 

Anne  stooped  down  and  kissed  him,  and  said,  in  mere  play, 
“ Yes,  Willie’s  the  sweetheart  for  Anne  Hathaway.” 

The  farmer  laughed  loud,  “ What  a fine  man  he  be, 

You  may  kiss  the  wee  laddie  and  ne’er  jealous  me.” 

Willie  blushing  replied,  “ You’re  a fool,  it  is  plain, 

Or  you’d  not  want  ‘No’  said  more  than  once  and  again.” 
The  farmer  trudged  off,  and  scarce  bade  them  good-day, 

And  the  boy  ate  sour  apples  with  Anne  Hathaway. 

*William  Shakspeare,  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  April  23,  1564.  Xu 
his  eighteenth  year  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a substantial 
yeoman  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  eight  years  older  than  himself.  Of  his 
domestic  establishment,  or  professional  occupation,  at  this  time,  nothing  deter- 
minate is  recorded;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  wild  and  irregular,  from  the  fact 
of  his  connection  with  a party  who  made  a practice  of  stealing  the  deer  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  This  imprudence  brought  upon  him 
a prosecution,  which  he  rendered  more  severe  by  a lampoon  upon  that  gentle- 
man, in  the  form  of  a ballad,  which  he  had  affixed  to  his  park  gates,  lie  also 
indulges  in  a vein  of  splenetic  drollery  upon  the  same  magistrate,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Justice  Shallow,  in  the  opening  scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
He  was  finally  driven  to  London  for  shelter,  which  removal  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year. 
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Then  long  years  went  over,  and  “ Anne’s  hard  to  please,” 
Said  yeomen  at  stacking,  said  shepherds  on  leas — 

Till  she  went  o’er  to  Welford  to  see  the  May  Queen, 

And  met  there  little  Willie,  just  aged  eighteen; 

Who,  slighting  young  lasses,  was  heard  oft  to  say, 

“That  the  Queen  of  all  queens  there  was  Anne  Hathaway.” 

At  sundown  the  shortest  way  home  he  could  show, 

O’er  the  ford  and  by  field-paths  (much  longer  we  know) ; 
But  he  talked  all  the  way  with  such  marvelous  skill, 

Anne  doubted  her  eyes  when  they  reached  Baudon  Hill. 
And  at  Shottery  Brook  she’d  no  power  to  say  “ Nay,” 

When  he  said,  “ You’re  my  sweetheart,  proud  Anne  Hatha- 
way.” 

He  came  o’er  the  fields  at  the  next  even-song, 

And  Anne,  half-ashamed,  stole  to  meet  him  along, 

But  the  full-breasted  passion  of  Shakspeare’s  love-dream 
Swept  her  will  where  it  willed,  like  a waif  on  a stream ; 

“ It  was  wooing  and  wedding  at  once,”  the  folks  say, 

“ For  the  green  callant  Willie  with  Anne  Hathaway.” 

Now,  a matron  demure,  Anne  a formal  life  led, 

She  got  up  betimes  and  went  early  to  bed ; 

But  Willie  at  sundown,  when  staid  folks  went  home, 

Hied  up  Welcomb  Hill  through  the  wild  woods  to  roam; 

Or  would  sit  by  the  fire  till  the  fresh  blush  of  day, 

Writing  sonnets,  sheer  nonsense,  to  Anne  Hathaway. 

A store  of  old  saws  Anne  could  speak  off  by  rote, 

And  oft  wanted  Willie  their  wisdom  to  note. 

And  he  listened  at  times,  but  provokingly  smiled, 

Like  a sage  brought  to  book  by  an  overwise  child, 

Or  strangely  perverting,  with  new  rnymes,  each  say, 

Took  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  poor  Anne  Hathaway. 

In  the  woods  around  Charleote,  the  moon  thought  one  night 
’Twas  Endymion  again  singing  hymns  to  her  light; 

But  the  park-keepers  knew  it  was  Will,  and  one  swore 
That  the  buck  some  sly  poacher  had  just  tumbled  o’er 
Had  been  slain  by  his  hand,  and,  for  all  Will  could  say, 

He  was  stocked  as  a scapegrace— sad  Anne  Hathaway ! 

Then  Willie,  who  chafed  under  sense  of  deep  wrong, 

From  Apollo’s  own  bow  sent  a shaft  in  a song, 

Which  pricked  and  so  venomed  the  knight  Lucv’s  breast, 
Tiiat  his  frowns  and  his  threats  all  the  Sliakspeares  opprest ; 
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So  Will  for  their  sakes  fled  from  Stratford  away, 

And  left  a grass-widow  in  Anne  Hathaway. 

To  her  father’s  home  then  Anne  as  housekeeper  went, 
And  sad  months  and  years  half-dependent  there  spent ; 
For  the  old  folks  in  hard  times  were  testy,  cross-grained, 
And  oft  of  her  children  as  burdens  complained ; 

And  in  their  best  tempers  were  still  heard  to  say 
“’That  a miss  was  the  marriage  of  Anne  Hathaway.” 

By  the  wagon  from  London  a small  packet  came 
“ For  ye  Mistress  Anne,  Hymen  Shakspeare  did  name ; ” 
In  it  were  kind  words  and  of  high  hopes  a store, 

But  good  moneys  too,  and  a promise  of  more ; 

Which  was  kept  in  due  season,  and  made  the  folks  say, 
That  some  wives  were  worse  off  than  Anne  Hathaway. 

Next  came  down  rich  dresses  that  made  poor  Anne  stare, 
She  was  fearful  to  handle  and  much  more  to  wear; 

When  to  church  in  the  plainest  she  one  Sunday  went, 

All  eyes  in  astonishment  on  her  were  bent; 

But  Anne  tossed  her  head,  for  she  heard  the  folks  say, 
That  & far-seeing  wench  had  been  Anne  Hathaway. 

The  newsmongers,  now  that*the  Scots  Queen  was  dead, 
And  the  Spanish  Armada  thrashed,  captured,  or  fled, 

And  laid  up  were  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Drake, 

Of  Shakspeare’s  new  fortunes  much  marvel  did  make  , 
And  when  the  truth  failed  them  would  whisper  and  say 
That  the  Queen  was  thought  jealous  of  Anne  Hathaway. 

With  faith  in  broad  acres,  full  barns,  flocks  and  herds. 
Anne  doubted  much  profit  from  rhymes  and  fine  words; 
She  saw  no  work  done  to  insure  wealth  of  gold, 

In  the  distance  its  growth  but  a dream-life  could  hold, 
From  which  waking  up,  her  boy-husband,  one  day, 

Might  come  home  broken-hearted  to  Anne  Hathaway. 

One  evening  in  Autumn  deep  sadness  came  o’er, 

As  her  pitcher  she  filled  in  the  well  near  the  door, 

For  an  overripe  apple  she  found  by  the  brim, 

And  she  thought  what  a gift  it  had  once  been  for  him  ; 

A drop  specked  its  bloom,  and  it  came  spite  of  “ Nay,” 
From  thy  heart,  not  the  cold  well,  proud  Anne  Hathaway. 

She  set  down  the  pitcher  and  leaned  o’er  the  gate, 

To  tell  the  young  truants  their  supper  did  wait ; 
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Susannah  was  spelling  for  J udith  a book, 

And  Hamnet  was  paddling  about  in  the  brook; 

And  she  saw  near  the  bridge,  just  a stone’s  throw  away, 

One  who  seemed  a great  lord  unto  Anne  Hathaway. 

His  doublet  and  trunks  were  of  velvet,  that  shone 
Like  the  mellow-green  moss  on  an  old  coping-stone, 

A plume  of  white  feathers  his  felt  hat  did  grace, 

And  his  collar  and  ruffles  were  broad  Flanders  lace; 

With  his  buff-boots  and  spurs  he  looked  gallant  and  gay, 
Yet  were  tears  in  his  eyes  then,  cold  Anne  Hathaway. 

Susannah  stopped  reading,  and  bade  Judith  look, 

For  Hamnet  stood  fast  in  the  mud  of  the  brook  ; 

With  his  eyes  wonder-fixed,  and  his  mouth  open  wide. 
Then  the  stranger  advanced,  and  when  close  by  Anne’s  side, 
Though  his  bearded  lip  quivered,  did  smilingly  say, 

“ Will  you  give  me  an  apple,  dear  Anne  Hathaway?” 

Anne  started,  and  trembled,  and  looked  in  his  face, 

Oh  ! could  it  be  Willie’s  with  majesty’s  grace? 

Though  it  beamed  youthful  still  - there  the  boy  was  no  more, 
For  the  full  front  of  power  and  command  it  now  wore; 

And  she  shrank  back  afraid  when  she  heard  Shcikspeare  say 
“ Don’t  you  know  your  own  husband,  dear  Anne  Hathaway  ?” 

“ ’Tis  my  father! ” cried  Susan,  and  sprung  to  his  breast, — 
From  that  moment  ever  beloved  there  the  best,— 

But  the  others  he  called,  and  with  hand  and  lip  graced, 

And  tenderly  their  coy  mother  embraced : 

“ When  I asked  for  an  apple  you  never  said  ‘Nay,’ 

But  a kiss  was  a great  gift  from  Anne  Hathaway.” 

He  went  o’er  to  Stratford  the  very  next  morn, 

And  bought  the  great  house  where  the  Clopton  was  born, 
And  rich  lands  round  Welcomb  he  purchased  right  out, 

And  a propertied  gontleman  was,  past  all  doubt; 

And  though  the  great  title  his  fame  flouts  to-day, 

Still,  she  married  an  Esquire,  did  Anne  Hathaway ! 


MR.  BOWSER  TAKES  PRECAUTIONS. 

Mr.  Bowser  doesn’t  intend  to  let  sickness  or  death  get 
ahead  of  us  as  a family  if  any  effort  of  his  can  prevent, 
and  he  is  always  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  nick  of 
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time.  One  day  he  came  home  an  hour  ahead  of  time, 
his  countenance  wearing  a very  important  look,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  bolt  upstairs  to  our  bedroom  and 
lower  the  window,  although  I had  just  closed  it  after 
airing  the  room  for  two  hours.  He  tiien  came  clattering 
down  to  ask  me  for  a pan. 

“ What  on  earth  do  you  want  of  a pan?”  I asked. 

“ To  save  all  our  lives,”  he  answered. 

“ How  ? ” 

“ Your  bedroom  is  full  of  poisonous  gases,  which  must 
be  absorbed  by  an  open  vessel  of  water.” 

“•Nonsense ! ” 

“I  expected  it.  That’s  the  weapon  of  the  ignorant! 
Mrs.  Bowser,  if  you  want  to  die  by  poisonous  gases  poi- 
soning the  blood  I have  nothing  to  say,  but  I shall  save 
the  life  of  our  child,  if  possible.  I have  felt  a strange 
lassitude  for  several  days,  and  a sanitary  plumber  tells 
me  that  we  have  poisoned  air  in  the  room.” 

“ Your  lassitude  couldn’t  have  come  from  being  out  to 
club  and  lodge  four  successive  nights  until  twelve 
o’clock,  could  it?” 

He  seized  the  pan  and  hurried  upstairs,  and  when  he 
had  filled  it  at  the  lavatory  he  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  came  down  with  a relieved  look  on  his  face,  to 
say : “See  if  you  don’t  feel  better  to-morrow  than  you  have 
for  a month.  It’s  a wonder  we  are  not  all  dead.” 

“ Did  the  ancients  know  about  these  poisonous  gases  ?” 
I asked. 

“ Not  a thing.  They  never  gave  them  a thought.” 

“ And  yet  the  average  of  health  was  seventeen  per 
cent,  above  that  of  to-day,  and  the  average  of  mortality 
that  much  lower!  How  do  you  account  for  it?” 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to  die,  go  ahead.  I’ll  even  buy 
a rope  and  help  you  to  hang  yourself.  I expected  this 
of  course,  but  ridicule  never  moves  me,  Mrs.  Bowser, 
never ! ” 

Two  hours  later  he  went  upstairs  in  his  slippers  to 
look  for  a paper  in  another  coat,  and,  of  course,  he  set 
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his  foot  plump  down  in  that  pan  of  water.  There  was  a 
yeil  and  a jump,  and  over  went  the  pan,  and  when  I got 
up  there  he  stood  holding  up  one  leg,  as  you  have  seen 
a hen  do  on  a wet  day.  W hat  I said  on  that  occasion 
kept  Mr.  Bowser  very  quiet  for  a whole  week. 

Then  he  began  to  grow  restless  again,  and  one  night 
he  brought  home  a suspicious-looking  package  and 
sneaked  it  upstairs.  After  supper  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  when  I looked  for  him  upstairs  he  had  some- 
thing in  a basin  and  was  about  to  hold  it  over  a gas- 
burner. 

“ Mr.  Bowser,  have  you  got  a new  theory!  ” I asked. 
“ Look  here.  Mrs.  Bowser,”  he  replied,  as  he  put  down 
the  basin,  “ you  have  heard  of  bacteria,  I presume?  ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ They  are  the  germs  of  disease  floating  about.  They 
are  alive.  If  inhaled,  cholera,  yellow  fever  and  other 
dread  diseases  are  the  result.  Fumigation  kills  them.” 

“ And  you  are  going  to  fumigate  this  room  ? ” 

“ I am.  I am  going  to  kill  off  the  dreaded  bacteria.” 
“ Well,  you’ll  drive  us  out  of  the  house  or  kill  us.” 

I went  downstairs  and  he  burned  a compound  of  tar 
and  sulphur.  In  ten  minutes  we  had  to  open  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  cook  came  running  in  to  ask : 

“ Is  it  cremation  Mr.  Bowser  is  trying  on  us  ? ” 

“ I am  simply  driving  out  the  bacteria,”  he  replied, 
coming  downstairs  at  that  moment. 

“ And  there’s  bacteria  in  the  house?”  she  gasped. 

“ I’m  afraid  so.” 

“ And  I’ve  worked  here  four  weeks  under  the  noses  of 
the  dreadful  creatures  ? Mr.  Bowser  I quits.  I quits 
now ! ” 

And  quit  she  did.  We  had  to  sleep  on  the  sitting- 
room  floor  last  night,  and  three  weeks  later  every  caller 
could  still  detect  that  odor.  It  was  hardly  gone,  how- 
ever, when  Mr.  Bowser  began  to  sniff  around  again. 

“ Any  more  bacteria  ? ” I asked. 

“ Mrs.  Bowser,  if  you  want  to  sit  here  and  die  I have 
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no  objections,  but  I don’t  propose  to  neglect  common 
sense  precautions  to  preserve  my  own  health.” 

“ Is  anything  wrong  now?” 

“ I think  so.  I think  I can  detect  an  odor  of  sewer 
gas  in  the  house.” 

“Impossible!  I shall  have  no  more  stuff  burned  un- 
til I know  it  is  necessary ! ” 

“ Wont  you?  If  there  is  sewer  gas  here  it  must  be 
eradicated  at  once.” 

For  the  next  week  the  entire  house  smelled  of  chloride 
of  lime  until  one  could  hardly  draw  a long  breath,  but 
Mr.  Bowser  was  not  satisfied. 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  he  said  to  me  one  evening, 
“ that  I may  bring  the  germs  of  some  terrible  disease 
home  in  my  clothes.  I ride  on  the  cars,  you  know,  and 
I ought  to  take  precautions.” 

“How?” 

“ Carry  a disinfectant  about  me  to  repel  the  germs.” 

“ It  might  be  a good  idea.” 

“ Now  you  are  talking  sense.  Now  you  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  peril  which  has  menaced  us.” 

He  got  something  down  town  the  next  day.  I think 
some  of  his  friends  put  up  a job  on  him,  knowing  his 
craze.  It  was  a compound  which  left  him  alone  on  the 
street  car  before  he  had  ridden  three  blacks,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  got  into  the  house  than  we  had  to  retire  to  the 
back  doors.  The  cook  got  a sniff  of  it,  and  down  went 
the  dinner  and  up  went  her  hands,  and  she  shouted  at 
Mr.  Bowser: 

“ A man  as  will  keep  skunks  under  his  house  would 
beat  me  out  of  my  wages,  and  I’ll  be  going  this  minute.” 

It  took  soap  and  water  and  perfumery  and  half  a day’s 
time  to  remove  the  odor,  and  when  I declared  that  it 
was  the  last  straw,  Mr.  Bowser  crossed  his  hands  under 
his  coat  tails  and  replied  : 

“ Mrs.  Bowser,  I believe  this  house  to  be  clear  of  bac- 
teria, owing  to  my  prudence  and  self-sacrifice,  and  I 
want  it  kept  so.” 
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“ I suppose  I got  ’em  here ! ” I said,  coldly. 

“ Without  a doubt,  madam!  ” 

“ And  all  this  rumpus  has  been  on  my  account?  ” 

“ Exactly.  But  don’t  go  too  far  with  me ! Enough 
is  enough.  You  must  stop  right  where  you  are.  I have 
humored  you  all  I propose  to.” 


DANIEL  PERITON’S  RIDE*— Albion  W.  Tourgee. 

All  day  long  the  river  flowed, 

Down  by  the  winding  mountain  road, 

Leaping  and  roaring  in  angry  mood, 

At  stubborn  rocks  in  its  way  that  stood ; 

Sullen  the  gleam  of  its  rippled  crest, 

Dark  was  the  foam  on  its  yeilow  breast; 

The  dripping  banks  on  either  side 
But  half-imprisoned  the  turgid  tide. 

By  farm  and  village  it  quickly  sped,— 

The  weeping  skies  bent  low  overhead, — 

Foaming  and  rushing  and  tumbling  down 
Into  the  streets  of  pent  Johnstown,  * 

Down  through  the  valley  of  Conemaugh, 

Down  from  the  dam  of  shale  and  straw, 

To  the  granite  bridge,  where  its  waters  pour, 
Through  the  arches  wide,  with  a dismal  roar. 

All  day  long  the  pitiful  tide, 

Babbled  of  death  on  the  mountain  side; 

And  all  day  long  with  jest  and  sigh, 

They  who  were  doomed  that  day  to  die 
Turned  deafened  ears  to  the  warning  roar  1 
They  had  heard  so  oft  and  despised  before. 

Yet  women  trembled — the  mother’s  eyes 
Turned  oft  to  the  lowering,  woeful  skies — 

And  shuddered  to  think  what  might  befall 
Should  the  flood  burst  over  the  earthen  wall. 

So  all  day  long  they  went  up  and  down, 

Heedless  of  peril  in  doomed  Johnstown. 

And  all  day  long  in  the  chilly  gloom 
Of  a thrifty  merchant’s  counting-room, 

*An  incident  of  the  terrible  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  31,  caused  by 

the  breaking  of  the  South  Fork  Dam. 
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O’er  the  ledger  bent  with  anxious  care 
Old  Periton’s  only  son  and  heir. 

A commonplace,  plodding,  industrious  youth, 

Counting  debit  and  credit  the  highest  truth, 

And  profit  and  loss  a more  honored  game 
Then  searching  for  laurels  or  fighting  for  fame. 

He  saw  the  dark  tide  as  it  swept  by  the  door, 

But  heeded  it  not  till  his  task  was  o’er ; 

Then  saddled  his  horse, — a black-pointed  bay, 

High-stepping,  high-blooded,  grandson  of  Dismay; 
Kaw-boned  and  deep-cliested,— -his  eyes  full  of  fire ; 

The  temper  of  Satan — Magog  was  his  sire; 

Arched  fetlocks,  strong  quarters,  low  knees, 

And  lean,  bony  head — his  dam  gave  him  these ; 

The  foal  of  a racer  transformed  to  a cob 

Tor  the  son  of  the  merchant  when  out  of  a job. 

Now  1 11  see,”  said  Dan  Periton,  mounting  the  bay, 

“ What  danger  there  is  of  the  dam  giving  way!” 

A marvelous  sight  young  Periton  saw 
When  he  rode  up  the  valley  of  Conemaugh. 

Seventy  feet  the  water  fell 

With  a roar  like  the  angry  ocean’s  swell! 

Seventy  feet  from  the  crumbling  crest 
To  the  rock  on  which  the  foundations  rest! 

Seventy  feet  fell  the  ceaseless  flow 
Into  the  boiling  gulf  below  I 

Dan  Periton’s  cheek  grew  pale  with  fear, 

As  the  echoes  fell  on  his  startled  ear, 

And  he  thought  of  the  weight  of  the  pent-up  tide, 

That  hung  on  the  rifted  mountain-side, 

Held  by  that  heap  of  stone  and  straw 
O’er  the  swarming  valley  of  Conemaugh ! 

The  raw-boned  bay  with  quivering  ears 
Displayed  a brute’s  instinctive  fears, 

Snorted  and  pawed  with  flashing  eye, 

Seized  on  the  curb,  and  turned  to  fly! 

Dan  Periton  tightened  his  grip  on  the  rein, 

Sat  close  to  the  saddle,  glanced  backward  again, 

Touched  the  bay  with  the  spur,  then  gave  him  his  head, 
And  down  the  steep  valley  they  clattering  sped. 

Then  the  horse  showed  his'breeding— the  close  gripping  knees 
Felt  the  strong  shoulders  working  with  unflagging  ease 
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As  mile  after  mile,  ’neath  the  high-blooded  bay, 

The  steep  mountain  turnpike  flew  backward  away, 

While  with  outstretched  neck  he  went  galloping  down 
With  the  message  of  warning  to  periled  Johnstown, 

Past  farm-house  and  village,  while  shrilly  outrang, 

O’er  the  river’s  deep  roar  and  the  hoofs  iron  clang, 

His  gallant  young  rider’s  premonitant  shout, 

“ Fly!  Fly  to  the  hills!  The  waters  are  out! ” 

Past  Mineral  Point  there  came  such  a roar 
As  never  had  shaken  those  mountains  before! 

Dan  urged  the  good  horse  then  with  word  and  caress : 
’Twould  be  his  last  race,  what  mattered  distress  ? 

A mile  farther  on  and  behind  him  he  spied 
The  wreck-laden  crest  of  the  death-dealing  tide! 

Then  he  plied  whip  and  spur  and  redoubled  the  shout, 

“ To  the  hills ! To  the  hills ! The  waters  are  out ! ” 

Thus  horseman  and  flood-tide  came  racing  it  down 
The  cinder-paved  streets  of  doomed  Johnstown ! 

Daniel  Periton  knew  that  his  doom  was  nigh, 

Yet  never  once  faltered  his  clarion  cry ; 

The  blood  ran  off  from  his  good  steed’s  side ; 

Over  him  hung  the  white  crest  of  the  tide ; 

His  hair  felt  the  touch  of  the  eygre’s  breath ; 

The  spray  on  his  cheek  was  the  cold  kiss  of  death ; 
Beneath  him  the  horse  ’gan  to  tremble  and  droop — 

He  saw  the  pale  rider  who  sat  on  the  croup ! 

But  clear  over  all  rang  his  last  warning  shout, 

“ To  the  hills ! To  the  hills!  For  the  waters  are  out ! ” 
Then  the  tide  reared  its  head  and  leaped  vengefully  down 
On  the  horse  and  his  rider  in  fated  Johnstown ! 

That  horse  was  a hero,  so  poets  still  say, 

That  brought  the  good  news  of  the  treaty  to  Aix  ; 

And  the  steed  is  immortal,  which  carried  Revere 
Through  the  echoing  night  with  his  message  of  fear  ; 

And  the  one  that  bore  Sheridan  into  the  fray, 

From  Winchester  town,  “ twenty  miles  away ; ” 

But  none  off  these  merits  a nobler  lay 
Than  young  Daniel  Periton’s  raw-boned  bay 
That  raced  down  the  valley  of  Conemaugh, 

With  the  tide  that  rushed  through  the  dam  of  straw, 
Roaring  and  rushing  and  tearing  down 
On  the  fated  thousands  in  doomed  Johnstown  ! 

10 
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In  the  very  track  of  the  eygre’s  swoop, 

With  Dan  in  the  saddle  and  Death  on  the  croup, 

The  foam  of  his  nostrils  flew  back  on  the  wind, 

And  mixed  with  the  foam  of  the  billow  behind. 

A terrible  vision  the  morrow  saw 
In  the  desolate  valley  of  Conemaugh ! 

The  river  had  shrunk  to  its  narrow  bed, 

But  its  way  was  choked  with  the  heaped-up  dead. 

’Gainst  the  granite  bridge  with  its  arches  four 
Lay  the  wreck  of  a city  that  delves  no  more ; 

And  under  it  all,  so  the  searchers  say, 

Stood  the  sprawling  limbs  of  the  gallant  bay, 

Stiff-cased  in  the  drift  of  the  Conemaugh. 

A goodlier  statue  man  never  saw, — 

Dan’s  foot  on  the  stirrup,  his  hand  on  the  rein ! 

So  shall  they  live  in  white  marble  again ; 

And  ages  shall  tell,  as  they  gaze  on  the  group, 

Of  the  race  that  he  ran  while  Death  sat  on  the  croup. 

— The  Independent. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  CANA*— Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 

The  water-pots  were  filled  at  God’s  behest, — 

Yet  in  the  marriage  wine  no  grape  was  pressed ; 

No  tired  feet  the  weary  wine-press  trod 
To  make  this  sacred  vintage  of  our  God ; 

As  nature  doth  proclaim  a power  divine, 

Each  drop  of  moisture  turned  itself  to  wine. 

In  spite  of  arguments,  in  Jesus  met, 

The  world  is  full  of  doubting  skeptics  yet ; 

Believing  naught  but  they  themselves  have  seen, 

They  doubt  the  miracle  of  Palestine  ; 

They  find  the  Holy  Bible  filled  with  flaws, 

And  pin  their  doubting  faith  to  Nature’s  laws. 

Ye  scoffers  of  our  sacred  Lord,  pray  tell 
Who  tinted  first  the  water  in  the  well? 

Who  painted  atmospheric  moisture  blue; 

Or  gave  the  ocean  waves  their  constant  hue, 

Whose  moisture  raised  in  clouds  all  colors  lack, 

The  fleecy  ones  so  white,  the  storm-king’s  black. 


*From  “Voice  Culture  and  Elocution,”  by  kind  permission  of  Prof.  William 
T.  Ross,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Save  where  the  evening  sun’s  bright  rays  incline 
To  turn  this  fleecy  moisture  into  wine, 

And  lay  a benediction  on  them  all 
Like  purple  grapes  hung  on  a golden  wall  ? 

’Twas  thus  our  Lord  a sacred  radiance  shed, 

Slow  turning  Cana’s  water  vintage  red. 

If  lilies  at  his  bidding  from  the  soil 
Spring  up,  that  neither  know  to  spin  nor  toil, 

In  beauty  yet  more  gorgeously  arrayed 
Than  he  of  old  who  that  great  temple  made, 

Then  why  may  not  the  gentle  evening  dew 
At  God’s  command  take  on  a ruddy  hue? 

This  whirling,  surging  world  was  made  by  one 
Who  could  have  made  the  wine  as  rivers  run ; 

Yet  put  a sweeter  nectar  in  the  rills 
Fresh  rippling  from  the  vintage  of  the  hills. 

Watch  Nature’s  miracle  when  day  is  dead, — 

And  blushing  Helios,  his  good-night  said, 

Slow  dipping  his  hot  face  in  cooling  brine, 

Turns  all  the  ocean  billows  into  wine. 

The  sun  and  rain  stretch. o’er  the  earth  a bow 
With  tints  more  beautiful  than  wine  can  show ; 

A frescoed  arch  in  gorgeous  colors  seven, — 

A bridge,  where  weak  belief  may  walk  to  heaven. 

Who  hath  not  seen,  at  sunset  on  the  plain, 

A passing  storm-cloud  dropping  blood-red  rain ; 

A great  libation  poured  at  Nature’s  shrine 
To  fill  Sol’s  golden  cup  with  evening  wine  ? 

Since  Nature  doth  such  miracles  perform, 

Why  may  not  He,  who  makes  and  rules  the  storm, 
Of  all  his  miracles  the  first  and  least, 

Tint  a few  drops  for  Cana’s  wedding  feast  ? 

The  greatest  marriage  at  the  end  shall  be, 

When  time  is  wedded  to  eternity ; 

All  bidden  are,  the  greatest  and  the  least, 

To  taste  the  wine  at  heaven’s  great  wedding  feast, 
Where  all  the  ransomed  universe  shall  sing: 
Hosanna ! to  the  everlasting  King ! 
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THE  CABMAN’S  STORY.— Re.  Henry. 

I was  standing  in  a file  of  cabs,  one  afternoon,  at  Wa- 
terloo Station.  An  express  train  had  just  come  in  from 
somewhere  down  south,  and  I was  looking  about  for  a 
fare,  when  a gentleman  came  up  to  me  with  a lady  on 
his  arm.  I say  gentleman  for  want  of  some  better  word, 
for  though  he  was  well  dressed  he  didn’t  strike  me  as 
being  the  right  sort.  We  get  to  be  quick  at  reading 
faces,  and  I disliked  him  from  the  moment  I set  eyes  on 
him.  As  to  her,  she  looked  like  what  I afterwards  found 
she  was,  a little  girl  from  the  country,  fresh,  and  sweet, 
and  trustful. 

“ Engaged  ? ” says  he. 

“ No,  sir,”  I answered,  holding  the  door  open. 

“Jump  in,  Jennie,”  he  says,  and  handed  her  a small 
bag  he  was  carrying. 

He  had  besides  in  his  hand  a large  bag  or  portmanteau. 
“ Shall  I take  that,  sir  ? ” I says.  But  he  didn’t  answer. 
He  put  hi3  head  into  the  cab  and  said  something  to  the 
lady,  then  he  turned  away,  £nd  as  he  passed  me  he  whis- 
pered, quite  low  and  hurried-like,  without  even  looking 
at  me,  “ Don’t  wait,  drive  where  the  lady  tells  you,”  and 
was  gone,  like  a harlequin  through  a shop  front. 

I shut  the  door,  and  asked : 

“ Where  to,  ma’am  ? ” 

She  looked  a little  bewildered,  and  she  answered : 

“ Oh,  you’re  not  to  go  yet,  the  gentleman  is  coming 
with  me ; he  had  to  go  away  a minute  to  send  a telegram, 
I think  he  said.” 

Queer,  I thought.  I could  have  sworn  he  said,  “don’t 
wait.”  However,  she  seemed  so  positive,  that  I was  all 
taken  aback.  But  I drove  a little  to  one  side  and  waited. 

Presently  she  began  to  get  anxious. 

“ Where  can  he  be  ? Which  way  did  he  go  ? ” 

I couldn’t  say,  for  it  had  all  been  so  quick  I hadn’t 
seen.  But  I told  her  then  what  he’d  said  to  me  as  he 
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She  turned  as  white  as  death,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  drop  off  her  seat. 

“ He  couldn’t  have  meant  it,”  she  said.  “ Why,  I’m 
all  alone,  I’ve  never  been  in  London  before,  and  I don’t 
know  a person  here  but  him.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  some  suspicion  of  the  truth 
dawned  upon  me.  The  villain  had  deserted  her.  Wheth- 
er he  had  darted  out  of  the  station  and  into  a hansom 
cab,  or  whether  he  had  got  into  another  train  that  was 
just  starting,  he  had  gone  and  left  no  more  trace  than  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him. 

“It’s  no  use  waiting  here  any  longer,  miss,”  I said,  “it’s 
certain  the  gentleman’s  not  coming  back ; besides,  he’s 
took  his  portmanteau  with  him  ; he’d  have  left  it  here  if 
he’d  meant  to  return.” 

Well,  I won’t  go  through  all  we  said  during  that 
tedious  time  of  waiting.  It’s  enough  to  say  that  the 
scoundrel  had  played  as  rascally  a trick  as  was  ever  de- 
vised, upon  a poor  innocent  girl.  When  she  began  to 
believe  that  he  really  didn’t  mean  to  return,  she  grew 
half  frantic.  By  degrees  I learnt  the  whole  story.  She 
came  from  a little  village  down  in  Dorsetshire.  She’d 
been  engaged  to  this  man  without  the  consent  of  her 
friends.  He  seemed  out  and  out  fond  of  her,  and  used 
to  say  if  only  she’d  go  away  with  him  he’d  marry  her  at 
once.  Well,  she  believed  him,  poor  silly  little  thing, 
and  when  he  told  her  he  was  coming  to  London,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  come  with  him.  He  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  she  met  him  at  the  station  just  as  the  train  was 
starting,  when  it  was  too  late  to  send  her  back,  and  I 
suppose  he  didn’t  know  whatever  to  do  with  her,  so  the 
diabolical  plan  came  into  his  head,  which  he’d  just  carried 
out,  to  leave  the  poor,  innocent  creature  to  perish  body 
and  soul,  alone  in  London. 

Well,  I tried  to  persuade  the  poor  thing  to  go  back, 
but  she  said  she  daren’t,  they’d  have  found  out  by  now 
what  she’d  done,  and  her  father  would  never  forgive  her, 
and  the  whole  village  would  jeer  at  her. 
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I was  losing  my  time  but  I didn’t  mind  that.  I 
couldn’t  leave  her  all  alone,  and  night  coming  on,  so  I 
asked  her  what  she’d  do.  But,  poor  thing,  she  wasn’t 
fit  to  think  now.  She  could  only  cry  and  tremble,  and 
sob  out  so  piteously  : 

“ Oh,  how  could  he  be  so  cruel,  how  could  he  be  so 
cruel ! ” 

Then  all  of  a sudden  she  grew  quiet,  and  she  says  to 
me  in  a cunning  way: 

“ Isn’t  there  a bridge  near  here  ? Drive  me  there, 
please,  and  I know  my  way  then  to  somewhere  I want  to 
go.” 

I guessed  what  was  in  her  mind,  and  I thought,  “ No, 
my  dear,  the  water’s  not  flowing  that  shall  close  over 
your  pretty  head  to-night.”  But  I didn’t  say  so,  I 
mounted  my  box  and  drove  away. 

I knew  a nice  respectable  woman  who  let  lodgings,  and 
I took  her  there  and  told  her  all  the  story,  and  asked 
her  not  to  let  the  poor  girl  out  of  her  sight.  She  didn’t 
have  much  trouble  about  that,  for  hardly  had  we  got  in 
than  Miss  Jennie  fainted  right  away,  and  had  to  be  put 
to  bed,  which  was  the  safest  place  for  her,  and  there  she 
remained  for  some  days.  I used  to  go  and  inquire  after 
her  when  I could  spare  the  time,  and  one  day  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, that  was  the  landlady,  told  me  she’d  found  out  the 
girl’s  name,  and  where  she  lived,  by  looking  over  some 
papers  that  were  in  her  pocket.  Well,  together  we  wrote 
a letter  to  her  father,  asking  him  to  come  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  above  address.  Jennie  was  better  nowr, 
and  able  to  sit  by  the  fire,  but  she  seemed  too  languid 
and  depressed  to  care  what  became  of  her. 

One  evening,  while  I wras  talking  to  Mrs.  Preston,  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  and  when  she  opened  it  we  saw? 
a tall,  upright  old  man  with  iron  grey  hair.  I knew 
directly  it  was  Jennie’s  father. 

“ Which  of  you  two  wrote  to  me.”  he  asked,  “ and 
what  do  you  want  with  me  ? y 

For  answer  we  took  him  into  the  parlor  where  Jennie 
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was.  She  started  up  half  eager  and  half  afraid.  He 
looked  at  her,  but  didn’t  speak. 

“Father!  don’t  you  know  me?”  she  asked. 

“ I used  to,”  he  answered.  “ You  used  to  be  my  daugh- 
ter. Who,  and  what  you  are  now,  God  knows.” 

“ Not  only  He,  sir,”  I ventured  to  say,  “ fortunately 
I know,  too.  I know  your  daughter  is  just  as  she  was 
when  she  left  your  roof,  only  a bit  more  steady  and 
serious-like.” 

“ That  was  five  days  ago,”  said  he.  “ She  left  me  in 
company  with  a villain ; how  long  is  it  since  he  deserted 
her?” 

“ The  same  day,  the  same  hour,  father,”  she  said.  “Oh, 
father,  don’t  you  believe  me?  What  do  you  mean  ? You 
never  looked  at  me  like  that  before.  I’ve  done  wrong, 
I know,  but  I’ve  been  punished  already ; oh,  father,  don’t 
you  punish  me,  too.  I was  afraid  to  come  back  to  you, 
but  now  that  you’ve  come  for  me,  wont  you  take  me 
home  once  more  ? I’ve  been  so  miserable ; oh,  father, 
father,  if  mother  were  alive  she’d  let  me  cry  in  her  arms, 
I know.” 

I thought  it  was  best  to  leave  the  room  then.  I knew 
so  well  how  the  poor  man  was  feeling.  I knew  what  a 
lump  he  had  in  his  throat,  and  what  a dimness  before  his 
eyes,  so  I thought  I’d  better  come  away,  because — well, 
because  men  don’t  like  to  give  away  before  one  another, 
you  know. 

But  I waited  a little,  and  presently  they  both  came  out 
together,  Jennie  clinging  to  her  father’s  arm.  He  came 
up  to  me  and  began  to  speak — 

“ I want,  I want  to  thank  you.” 

Then  he  got  hold  of  my  hand  and  gripped  it  till  my 
eyes  watered,  and  him  saying  all  the  time : 

“ God  bless  you,  God  bless  you  ! ” 

Then  Miss  J ennie,  she  says : 

“ Let  me  speak,  father  dear.” 

But  lor’  bless  yer,  she  worn’t  no  better  hand  at  speak- 
ing than  him.  So  what  does  she  do,  pretty  creetur,  but 
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put  her  two  arms  around  my  neck,  and  her  soft  cheek 
agin  my  scrubby  one,  and  kiss  me,  why  just  as  if  she’d 
been  my  own  child. 

“ I wont  ever  forget  you,  I’ll  pray  for  you  every 
night,”  she  says.  Well,  I aint  often  run  away  in  my 
life,  but  I run  away  then,  just  as  hard  as  ever  I could, 
and  I had  to  say  to  myself  all  the  way  down  the  street, 
“ If  I catch  you  blubberin ! you  stupid  old  fool,  if  I catch 
you  blubberin’— I’ll— I’ll— I don’t  know  what  I wont  do.” 

She  kept  her  word  not  to  forget  me,  for  every  Christ- 
mas there  comes  two  hampers,  one  for  Mrs.  Preston,  and 
one  writ  on  “For  our  good  friend,  the  cabman.”  And 
such  turkeys,  such  bacon,  such  butter,  and  home-made 
bread  as*  them  hampers  contains!  Well,  if  Christmas 
come  twice  a year  instead  of  once,  I don’t  believe  any 
constitooshun  could  stand  it. 

But  this  wasn’t  quite  the  end  of  the  adventure  for  me. 
One  day,  about  a year  afterwards,  I was  front  man  on 
the  rank.  It  was  a bleak,  wintry  afternoon,  and  daylight 
was  fading,  when  a gentleman  and  lady  standing  at  a 
little  distance  hailed  me.  I started  off  sharp  to  where 
they  were  standing.  The  gentleman  put  his  hand  on  the 
door,  and  looked  up  to  tell  me  where  to  drive,  when  all 
of  a sudden  a sort  of  shock  went  through  me ; it  was  as  if 
some  one  had  turned  on  the  gas  in  a dark  room,  and  I 
knew  him!  Knew  him,  for  the  mean,  contemptible 
hound  that  had  deserted  poor  Jennie.  A curious  thing 
happened  to  me  then.  My  whip  was  in  my  hand,  but  I 
seemed  to  have  no  more  power  over  it ; the  lifeless  thing 
had  got  possession  of  me.  It  clenched  my  hand  round  it 
without  any  effort  on  my  part,  it  raised  my  arm  with  a 
force  the  like  of  which  I never  felt  before,  and  then  down  it 
came  over  the  back  and  shoulders  of  that  brute  with  such 
stinging  force  that  I shook  where  I was  standing  above 
him.  You  can  picture  the  sort  of  scene  that  followed. 
The  lady  screamed,  the  man  turned  white  and  sick  with 
pain,  a crowd  gathered,  and,  of  course,  a policeman  came 
up.  The  bobbies  must  always  be  in  everything ; if  there 
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aint  much  going  on  they  gets  up  a little  excitement  on 
their  own  account  just  to  make  matters  pleasant. 

“ Give  him  in  charge/’  screamed  the  lady,  “ he’s  mad 
or  drunk.” 

“ What’s  it  for,”  asked  some  one,  “ what  made  him 
do  it?  The  gentleman  says  he  never  saw  him  before.” 

“ Didn’t  he  ? ” I shouted.  “ Ask  him  where  he  went 
to  from  Waterloo  Station  about  a year  ago,  after  he’d 
put  a lady  in  my  cab.” 

He  couldn’t  turn  whiter  than  he  was  before,  but  he 
went  a sickly  green. 

“ Oh,  hush,  hush,”  he  says,  “ here’s  some  mistake.  My 
dear,  walk  on,  I’ll  join  you  presently.  Policeman,  you 
can  go  ; I sha’n’t  prosecute  the  man,  he’s  laboring  under 
some  delusion.  Come  here,  my  good  fellow,  and  speak 
to  me.” 

The  crowd  dispersed,  seeing  there  was  no  more  fun 
going  on,  and  I walked  a little  way  with  him  up  a side 
street,  for  I didn’t  like  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of 
such  a blackguard. 

“ Don’t  say  anything  about  that,”  he  panted,  “ I 
couldn’t  help  it,  indeed,  I couldn’t.  You  don’t  know  all ; 
I had  a wife  already,  and  she  was  in  London  at  the  time. 
What  happened  to  the  poor  girl  ? Where  did  she  go  ? ” 

“ No  thanks  to  you  that  she  didn’t  find  a resting  place 
in  the  mud  of  the  Thames,”  I said.  “ You  did  your  best 
to  send  her  there.” 

What  did  he  do  then  but  take  out  a sovereign  and  say : 

“ Don’t  mention  the  affair,  and  I wont  have  you 
punished  for  striking  me.” 

I sent  the  sovereign  spinning  into  the  gutter. 

“ Go  after  it,”  I said,  “ and  quick,  too,  or  I’ll  flog  you 
again,  and  risk  the  punishment  for  the  pleasure  it  is  to 
strike  such  a hound.” 

He  slunk  off  in  double  quick  time,  and  I never  saw 
him  again.  But  I bought  a new  whip,  sir.  I wouldn’t 
insult  my  horse  by  touching  him  with  that  one  after  it 
had  been  laid  across  the  shoulders  of  a wretch  like  him. 

JO* 
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THE  WOOING  OF  THE  LADY  AMABEL.*— F.  Anstey. 

In  her  boudoir,  faintly  perfumed  by  some  sweet  and  subtle 
vapor, 

With  the  lissome  grace  of  indolence,  lies  Lady  Amabel; 
And  from  time  to  time  her  taper  fingers  plunge  within  a 
paper, 

Whence  they  carry  to  her  coral  lips  some  happy  caramel. 

’Tis  a dainty  well  adapted  to  induce  a sentimental 

Train  of  thought ; and  soon  her  fancy  fleets  to  young  Sir 
Peveril : 

He  is  handsome,  highbred,  gentle;  figures  five  express  his 
rental ; 

And — although  he  has  not  spoken  yet — somehow,  she 
thinks  he  will! 

Now  she  drops  in  charming  girlish  guilt  the  last  romance 
from  Mudie’s — 

For  Sir  Peveril  has  entered ! all  his  goodly  face  aglow 
With  reluctance  to  intrude,  he’s  quite  aware  his  conduct 
rude  is— 

But  the  Countess  has  assured  him  that  he  will  not  be  de 
trop  ! 

She  whose  mien  would  grace  princesses,  now  embodied 
awkwardness  is ! 

And  conceals,  as  might  a village-maid,  the  blush  she  can- 
not quell ; 

For  his  object  here  she  guesses,  but — although  her  answer 
“ Yes”  is- 

Like  a limed  bird  her  fluttering  tongue  is  clogged  with 
caramel ! 

After  many  a lame  apology  for  cutting  short  her  reading, 

Young  Sir  Peveril  has  summoned  up  his  courage  to  begin, 
And  his  passion  now  is  pleading.  From  his  tone  of  inter- 
ceding 

It  is  evident  he  fears  her  hand  is  difficult  to  win ! 

So  he  all  his  eloquence  employs ; his  eyes  with  ardor  glisten, 

Quite  unconscious  he’s  besieging  a surrendered  citadel ! 
But  she  cannot  tell  him  this,  unhappily,  she  can  but  listen, 

Making  frantic  furtive  efforts  to  absorb  her  caramel ! 

*This  selection  enables  the  reciter  to  portray  with  all  the  marvelous  fidelity  at 
his  or  her  command  a highborn  maiden  in  a situation  of  exquisite  delicacy  and 
embarrassment.  It  should  be  exaggerated  in  gesture  and  imitation,  with  sud- 
den transitions,  so  as  to  heighten  the  ridiculousness  of  the  scene. 
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“ Nay,  deem  not  that  my  burning  words  a boy’s  extravagance 
are, 

For  I love  you  with  a passion  that  my  tongue  would  fail 
to  tell ! 

Do  I not  deserve  an  answer?  ” How  his  rhapsodies  en- 
trance her! 

But  the  pearly  portals  of  her  speech  are  barred  by  caramel. 

“ Have  I been  but  over-confident ; and  can  I be  distasteful 

To  the  one  Whose  guide  and  stay  through  life  I thought  to 
have  become  ? 

Then  in  pity  let  me  know  it ! ” But  with  too  cohesive  paste 
full 

Is  her  dewy  mouth ; and  so,  perforce,  fair  Amabel  is  dumb ! 

“ Is  it  time  you  need  ? ” he  falters,  with  humility  pathetic, 

“ Never  fear  that  I by  sudden  scare  your  judgment  would 
compel ! ” 

She  makes  efforts  energetic  to  resolve  the  seal  hermetic 

Of  involuntary  silence — but  ’tis  set  in  caramel ! 

“ There  was  a time  when  graciously  for  me  you  my  cigar  lit, 

And  would  linger  near  me  while  I smoked,  and  vow  you 
loved  the  smell ! 

Were  you  but  trifling  with  me  then? — or  why  that  sudden 
scarlet?” 

But  she’s  flushing  with  vexation  at  her  stubborn  caramel. 

“ From  your  silence  now  I must  infer  you’ve  acted  insin- 
cerely, 

Ah ! your  little  feet  a bleeding  heart  have  trampled  in  the 
dust— 

For  I loved  you  v ry  dearly ; but  at  last  I see,  too  clearly, 

That  I’ve  centred  all  my  hopes  on  one  unworthy  of  my 
trust ! 

“ Can  you  no  word  of  answer  deign,— encouraging  or  chilling? 

Triple  fool  is  he  who  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  a co- 
quette ! 

Since  you’re  obviously  unwilling,  I— but,  stay — your  eyes  are 
filling ! 

Only  whisper  one  shy  syllable  in  sign  you  love  me  yet ! ” 

And  she’s  writhing  in  her  anguish,  with  a dreary  wonder 
whether 

She  is  under  the  benumbing  blight  of  some  enchanter’s 
spell ; 

For  a link  of  honeyed  leather  locks  her  dainty  lips  together, 

And  the  pent  emotion  cannot  pass  that  gag  of  caramel ! 
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Then  Sir  Peveril,  with  an  agony  he  vainly  seeks  to  smother, 

Says : “ Your  silence  I interpret  now ! You  are  no  longer 
free ! 

But  are  plighted  to  another,  and  regard  me  ‘ as  a brother,’ — 

Which  I can’t  pretend  to  care  about— is  there  no  hope 
for  me  ? 

“ Still  this  silence?  Then  I leave  you.  Though  you  care 
not  to  be  my  mate, 

Though  you  do  not  hold  me  worth  the  boon  of  e’en  a 
brief  good  bye, 

Should  the  cannibals  sometime  eat  me  in  Afric’s  sultry 
climate, 

I may  earn  a posthumous  regard  entombed  within  a pie ! ” 

Thus  he  leaves  her ; down  the  corridor  his  heavy  footstep 
echoes 

While  his  parting  words  are  ringing  in  her  singing  ears  a 
knell. 

And  ’tis  hers  to  feel  for  evermore — her  life  its  dismal  wreck 
owes 

To  immoderate  indulgence  in  the  tempting  caramel ! 

[This  is  the  legitimate  and  only  really  artistic  finale,  but  if  experience  teaches 
you  that  your  recitation  of  these  stanzas  throws  too  heavy  a gloom  upon  your 
audience,  or  damps  them  beyond  their  powers  of  recuperation,  you  may  substi- 
tute the  following  stanza  for  the  one  immediately  above :] 

Then  the  caramel  relents  at  last ! You  find  the  phrase  fan- 
tastic ? 

But  it  melts  (although  from  motives  unintentionally  kind), 
And  she  manages  to  masticate  the  moisel  so  elastic, 

As  she  murmurs : “ Though  I’ve  been  so  dumb — need  you 
have  been  so  blind  t ” 
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God’s  justice  is  a bed  where  we 
Our  anxious  hearts  may  lay, 

And,  weary  with  ourselves,  may  sleep 
Our  discontent  away. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ; 

And  right  the  day  must  win ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin.  Faber. 

Forget  mistakes ; organize  victory  out  of  mistakes. 

Robertson. 

Bless’d  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  Goldsmith. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.  Bacon. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  the  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  re- 
freshment ; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the 
fountain.  Longfellow. 
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Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is,  some  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ; others  to  be  read,  but  not  cu- 
riously ; and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  Bacon. 

His  be  the  praise,  who,  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 

Consults  his  own  clear  heart  and  boldly  dares 

To  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man.  Philemon. 

It  is  only  great  periods  of  calamity  that  reveal  to  us  our 
great  men,  as  comets  are  revealed  by  total  eclipses  of  the 
sun.  Richter. 

The  tongue  is  held  in  honor  by  such  men 

As  reckon  words  of  more  account  than  deeds.  Sophocles. 

Beauty  is  so  precious,  the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  re- 
fined and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tenderest  and  noblest 
feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think 
of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  liv- 
ing almost  as  blind  to  it  as  if,  instead  of  the  fair  earth  and 
glorious  sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a dungeon.  Clianning. 

Men  there  are,  who,  right  transgressing, 

Honor  semblance  more  than  being; 

O’er  the  sufferers  all  are  ready 
Wail  of  bitter  grief  to  utter, 

Though  the  bitter  pang  of  sorrow 
Never  to  their  heart  approaches ; 

So,  with  counterfeit  rejoicing, 

Men  strain  faces  that  are  smileless.  JEschylus. 

Let  people  prate  as  they  will,  the  woman  was  never  born 
yet  who  would  not  cheerfully  and  proudly  give  herself  and 
her  wThole  destiny  into  a worthy  hand,  at  the  right  time,  and 
under  fitting  circumstances — that  is,  when  her  whole  heart 
and  conscience  accompanied  and  sanctified  the  gift.  Muloch. 

Far  does  the  man  all  oth^r  mefi  excel, 

Who  from  his  wisdom,  thinks  in  all  things  well; 
Wisely  considering,  to  himself  a friend, 

All  for  the  present  best  and  for  the  end. 

Nor  is  the  man  without  his  share  of  praise, 

Who  well  the  dictates  of  the  wise  obeys ; 

But  he  that  is  not  wise  himself,  nor  can 
Hearken  to  wdsdorn,  is  a useless  man. 


Hesiod. 
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Old  books,  old  wine,  old  Nankin  blue, — 

All  things  in  short,  to  which  belong 
The  charm,  the  grace  that  Time  makes  strong : 

All  these  I prize,  but  ( entre  nous ) 

Old  friends  are  best  1 Dobson. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth ; the  next, 
good  sense ; the  third,  good  humor,  and  the  fourth,  wit. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Oh,  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ? 

While  in  that  sound  there  is  a charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 

As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  shall  start, 

And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 

Like  them  to  act  a noble  part ! Joanna  Baillie. 

Avarice  generally  miscalculates,  and  as  generally  deceives. 

Not  mindless  of  the  growing  years 
Of  care  and  loss  and  pain, 

My  eyes  are  wet  with  thankful  tears 
For  blessings  which  remain.  J.  G.  Whittier. 

A few  books  well  chosen  are  of  more  use  than  a great  library. 

No  love  can  ever  make  me  blind 
To  what  we  should  despise ; 

And  to  the  smallest  virtue  known, 

No  hate  can  close  my  eyes. 

Elmer  Ruan  Coates. 

He  has  but  one  great  fear  that  fears  to  do  wrong.  C.  N.  Bovee. 

Say — the  world  is  a nettle ; disturb  it,  it  stings  ; 

Grasp  it  firmly,  it  stings  not.  On  one  of  two  things, 

If  you  would  not  be  stung,  it  behooves  you  to  settle ; 
Avoid  it  or  crush  it.  Owen  Meredith. 

Don’t  be  “ consistent,”  but  be  simply  true.  Holmes. 

I know  that  God  is  good,  though  evil  dwells 
Among  us,  and  doth  all  things  holiest  share ; 

That  there  is  joy  in  heaven  while  yet  our  knells 
Sound  for  the  souls  which  He  has  summoned  there : 
That  painful  love,  unsatisfied,  hath  spells, 

Earned  by  its  smart,  to  soothe  its  fellows’  care ; 

But  yet  this  atom  cannot  in  the  whole 

Forget  itself, — it  aches  a separate  soul.  Jean  Ingelow. 
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Natural  affections  and  instincts  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Almighty’s  works,  but  like  other  beautiful  works  of 
His,  they  must  be  reared  and  fostered,  or  it  is  as  natural 
that  they  should  be  wholly  obscured,  and  that  new  feelings 
should  usurp  their  place,  as  it  is  that  the  sweetest  productions 
of  the  earth,  left  untended,  should  be  choked  with  weeds 
and  briers.  Dickens. 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart,  and  eagle  eye! 

Thy  steps  I follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storms  that  howl  across  the  sky. 

Oh  conscience!  conscience  ! Man’s  most  faithful  friend, 
How  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend ! 

But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego, 

Thou  art,  oh,  woe  for  me ! his  deadliest  foe.  Crabbe. 

Bad  habits,  once  learned,  are  not  easily  corrected : it  is 
better  to  learn  one  thing  well,  and  thoroughly,  than  many 
thiugs  wrong  or  imperfectly. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Bulwer. 

If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 

’Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 

It  hath  no  flatterers:  vanity  can  give 

No  hollow  aid;  alone,  man  with  his  God  must  strive. 

Byron. 

Man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  truth 
More  welcome  touch  his  understanding’s  eye 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his  ear, 

Than  all  of  taste  his  tongue.  Akenside. 

Laugh  not  too  much;  the  witty  man  laughs  least: 

For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignorance ; 

Less  at  thine  own  things  laugh  ; lest  in  the  jest 

Thy  person  share,  and  the  conceit  advance.  Herbert. 

O liberty ! thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 

Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight! 

Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 

And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train.  Addison. 

Woman,  blest  partner  of  our  joys  and  woes, 

Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill, 

Untarnished  yet,  thy  fond  affection  glows, 

Throbs  with  each  pulse  and  beats  with  every  thrill. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to  the  mind; 
a thousand  accidents  may  and  will  interpose  a veil  between 
our  present  consciousness  and  the  secret  inscriptions  on  the 
mind.  Accidents  of  the  same  sort  will  also  rend  away  this 
veil ; but  alike,  whether  veiled  or  unveiled,  the  inscription 
remains  forever.  De  Quincey. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ; if  upon  brass,  time 
will  efface  it ; if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ; 
but  if  we  work  upon  our  immortal  minds — if  we  imbue  them 
with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our 
fellow  men— we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which 
will  brighten  through  all  eternity.  Webster t 

Temptations  are  enemies  outside  the  castle  seeking  en- 
trance. If  there  be  no  false  retainer  within,  who  holds 
treacherous  parley,  there  can  scarcely  be  even  an  offer. 

Beecher . 

The  honors  of  a name  ’tis  just  to  guard  ; 

They  are  a trust  but  lent  us,  which  we  take, 

And  should,  in  reverence  to  the  donor’s  fame, 

With  care  transmit  them  down  to  other  hands.  Shirley. 

Think  not  to-morrow  still  shall  be  your  care; 

Alas!  to-morrow  like  to-day  will  fare. 

Reflect  that  yesterday’s  to-morrow’s  o’er, — 

Thus  one  “to-morrow,”  one  “to-morrow”  more, 

Have  seen  long  years  before  them  fade  away, 

And  still  appear  no  nearer  than  to-day.  Gifford. 

The  science  of  life  may  thus  be  epitomized : — to  know 
well  the  price  of  time,  the  value  of  things,  and  the  worth 
of  people. 

Go  abroad,  upon  the  paths  of  Nature,  and  when  all 
Its  voices  whisper,  and  its  silent  things 
Are  breathing  the  deep  beauty  of  the  world, 

Kneel  at  its  simple  altar,  and  the  God, 

Who  hath  the  living  waters,  shall  be  there. 

Morning  hath  her  songs  of  gladness, 

Sultry  noon  its  fervid  glare, 

Evening  hours,  their  gentle  sadness, 

Night  its  dreams,  and  rest  from  care ; 

But  the  pensive  twilight  ever 
Gives  its  own  sweet  fancies  birth, 

Waking  visions,  that  may  never 
Know  reality  on  earth. 
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Men’s  tongues  are  voluble, 

And  endless  are  the  modes  of  speech,  and  far 
Extends,  from  side  to  side,  the  field  of  words. 

Such  as  thou  utterest,  it  will  be  thy  lot 

To  hear  from  others.  Homer . 

A finished  life, — a life  that  has  made  the  best  of  all  the 
materials  granted  to  it,  and  through  which,  be  its  web  dark 
or  bright,  its  pattern  clear  or  clouded,  can  be  traced  plainly 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Designer,— surely,  this  is  worth  living 
for.  Muloch . 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  ’scape  ; back-wounding  calumny 

The  whitest  virtue  strikes;  what  king  so  strong 

Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue?  Shakspeare. 

Think  not  the  distant  stars  are  cold  ; say  not  the  forces  of 
the  universe  are  against  thee;  believe  not  that  the  course  of 
things  below  is  a relentless  fate ; for  thou  canst  see  the  stars, 
thou  canst  use  the  forces ; if  right,  thy  will  is  unconquerable, 
and  by  it  thou  art  the  maker  and  the  lord  of  destiny.  Giles. 

No  good  e’er  comes  of  leisure  idly  spent ; 

And  Heaven  ne’er  helps  the  men  who  will  not  work. 

Sophocles. 

Trust  thyself ; every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string. 
Accept  the  place  the  divine  Providence  has  found  for  you, 
the  society  of  your  contemporaries,  the  connection  of  events. 

Emerson. 

It  is  not  many  words  that  real  wisdom  prove; 

Breathe  rather  one  wise  thought, 

Select  one  worthy  object, 

So  shalt  thou  best  the  endless  prate  of  silly  men  reprove. 

Thales. 

My  faith  is,  that,  though  a great  man  may,  by  a rare  pos- 
sibility, be  an  infidel,  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  must 
build  on  Christianity.  A very  clever  architect  may  choose  to 
show  his  power  by  building  with  insufficient  materials,  but 
the  supreme  architect  must  require  the  very  best;  because 
the  perfection  of  the  forms  cannot  be  shown  but  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  matter.  De  Quincey. 

God  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not  wholly 
What  he  hath  given ; 

They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  truly 
As  in  His  heaven. 


Whittier. 
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Young  Playwright. — Did  you  witness  my  tragedy  last 
night,  Charley? 

Charley. — Oh,  yes. 

Young  Playwright. — What  did  you  think  of  killing  off  all 
the  characters  in  the  last  act  ? 

Charley.— It  was  a good  idea,  chappie,  because  if  you  hadn’t 
killed  them  off  the  audience  would. 

He  killed  the  noble  Mudjakiwis ; 

With  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens, — 

Made  them  with  the  fur  side  inside, 

Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside. 

He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 

Put  the  inside  skin  side  outside. 

He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 

Put  the  warm  side  fur  side  inside. 

That’s  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside, 

Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 

Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside. 

“ It  was  a severe  punishment,”  said  the  father,  self-re- 
proachfully,  “ but  it  answers  the  purpose.  It  kept  Johnny 
from  running  on  the  street.”  “ You  didn’t  cripple  the  boy, 
did  you?”  “ No,  I had  his  mother  cut  his  hair  for  him. 
You  ought  to  see  the  boy.” 

Unto  a little  nigger, 

A-swimming  in  the  Nile, 

Appeared,  quite  unexpectedly, 

A hungry  crocodile, 

Who,  with  that  chill  politeness 
That  makes  the  warm  blood  freeze, 
Remarked : “ I’ll  take  some  dark  meat 
Without  dressing,  if  you  please!  ” 

Philosophers  say  that  shutting  the  eyes  makes  the  sense 
of  hearing  more  acute.  A wag  suggests  that  this  accounts 
for  the  many  closed  eyes  that  are  seen  in  our  churches  every 
Sunday. 

Departing,  I had  clipped  a curl, 

That  o’er  her  brow  did  hang ; 

She,  smiling,  said  ; “ You’re  like  a gun, 

You  go  off  with  a ‘ bang ! ’” 

At  which  I pressed  her  lips  and  cried : 

“ For  punning  you’ve  a knack ; 

But  now  I’m  like  a fisherman, 

1 go  off  with  a ‘ smack.’  ” 
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A member  of  a fashionable  congregation  called  at  a music 
store  and  inquired  : “ Have  you  the  notes  of  a piece  called 
the  ‘ Song  of  Solomon  ?’  ” adding : “ Our  pastor  referred  to  it 
yesterday  as  an  exquisite  gem  and  my  wife  would  like  to 
learn  to  play  it.” 

Slight  omission  : A woman  who  carried  around  milk  said 
a naive  thing  the  other  day.  One  of  the  customers  to  whom 
she  brought  milk  looked  into  the  can  and  remarked,  with 
surprise,  “ Why,  there  is  actually  nothing  there  but  water !” 
The  woman,  having  satisfied  herself  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  said : “ Well,  if  I didn’t  forget  to  put  in  the  milk !” 

Some  one  has  truly  said  that  the  milkman’s  favorite  tune 
should  be,  “Shall  we  gather  at  the  River?” 

A young  lady  was  at  a party  during  which  quarrels  be, 
tween  husband  and  wife  were  discussed.  “ 1 think,”  said  an 
unmarried  older  son,  “that  the  proper  thing  is  for  the  hus- 
band to  have  it  out  at  once,  and  thus  avoid  quarrels  for  the 
future.  I would  light  a cigar  in  the  carriage  after  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  and  settle  the  smoking  question  forever.” 
“I  would  knock  the  cigar  out  of  your  mouth,”  interrupted 
the  belle.  “ Do  you  know  I don’t  think  you  would  be  there  ?” 
he  remarked. 

“ Always  pay  as  you  go,”  said  an  old  man  to  his  nephew. 
“ But  uncle,  suppose  I’ve  got  nothing  to  pay  with  ?”  “ Then 
don’t  go.” 

Foote,  a celebrated  comic  actor,  being  scolded  by  a woman, 
said,  in  reply : “ I have  heard  of  tartar,  and  brimstone ; you 
are  the  cream  of  the  one  and  the  flower  of  the  other.” 

Here’s  a health  to  all  those  that  we  love  ; and  a health  to 
all  those  that  love  us ; and  a health  to  all  them  that  love 
those  that  love  them  that  love  them  that  love  those  that 
love  us. 

A parish  clerk,  having,  according  to  custom,  published  the 
banns  of  matrimony  between  a loving  couple,  was  followed 
by  the  minister,  who  gave  out  the  hymn,  commencing  with 
these  words — “Mistaken  souls!  that  dream  of  heaven.” 

An  agent,  soliciting  subscribers  for  a book,  showed  the 
prospectus  to  a man,  -who,  after  reading — “ one  dollar  in 
boards,  and  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  in  sheep,” — 
declined  subscribing,  as  he  might  not  have  boards  or  sheep 
on  hand,  when  called  upon  for  payment. 
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Which  is  the  easier  profession,  a doctor’s  or  a clergyman’s? 
A clergyman’s:  he  preaches,  the  doctor  practices. 

Why  is  the  letter  “ i ” in  Cicero  like  Arabia  ? It  is  between 
two  seas. 

What  nation  is  most  likely  to  win  in  the  end  ? Determi- 
nation. 

What  ladies  best  represent  soap?  The  maids  of  Castil-e. 

When  is  a man  like  a whale  ? When  he’s  spouting. 

Why  are  opera  companies  like  the  American  flag?  Be- 
cause they  have  stars. 

When  is  a man  in  pain  like  a soldier  on  duty  ? When 
getting  relief. 

Why  are  blind  people  very  sympathetic?  Because  they 
feel  for  their  friends. 

When  is  love  like  a chicken  bone  ? When  it  is  hidden  in 
the  breast. 

When  is  a soldier  like  beef?  When  he  is  in  quarters. 

What  insects  are  like  false  men  ? Fleas ; they  backbite. 

When  is  a banana  like  an  Indian  ? When  it  is  red-skinned. 

When  is  a man  in  a frame  of  gilt  (guilt)  ? When  he  is 
looking  out  of  a prison  window. 

What  is  the  easiest  way  to  pack  a trunk  ? Let  some  one 
else  do  it. 

What  do  men  usually  grow  on  poor  land  ? Grow  lazy. 

What  medical  treatment  would  people  who  jump  from  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  prefer  ? Hy-drop-athy. 

What  is  the  most  attractive  thing  about  a toboggan  ? A 
pretty  girl. 

What  is  the  easiest  way  to  cut  a swell  ? Snub  a dude. 

If  the  devil  lost  his  tail  where  would  he  get  another? 
Where  they  retail  bad  spirits. 

Why  is  a crow?  Caws. 

What  is  a hen  dog?  A setter. 

Why  is  cutting  off  an  elephant’s  head  different  from  cut- 
ting off  any  other, head?  When  you  separate  the  head  from 
the  body  you  dont  take  it  from  the  trunk. 

There  is  a father,  with  twice  six  sons ; these  sons  have 
thirty  daughters  apiece,  partly-colored,  having  one  cheek 
black  and  the  other  white,  who  never  see  each  other’s  face, 
nor  live  above  twenty-four  hours.  A year. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  vegetable  soup  and  a 
pretty  girl?  One  is  herb  soup  and  the  other  is  su-perb. 

What  is  the  meanest  uncle  in  the  world  ? A carb-uncle. 

When  is  a baby  like  a cannibal  ? When  it  eats  its  pap. 

Who  killed  the  greatest  number  of  chickens  ? Hamlet’s 
uncle  did  murder  most  foul. 

What’s  the  difference  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
water  in  a fountain  ? One  is  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the 
other  is  thrown  to  the  air. 

How  can  you  make  an  overcoat  last  ? By  making  the 
undercoat  first. 

Why  was  Adam  the  first  in  the  market  business?  He 
had  the  first  spare  rib. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  when  you  go  shopping  with 
ladies?  Take  notes. 

Why  is  the  letter  T like  Easter  ? It’s  the  last  of  Lent. 

How  can  it  be  proven  that  a horse  has  six  legs  ? Because 
he  has  fore  legs  in  front  and  two  behind. 

Why  are  babies  like  new  flannel  ? Because  they  shrink 
from  washing. 

Why  is  wheat  like  a baby?  Because  it  is  first  cradled, 
then  thrashed,  and  then  becomes  the  flour  (flower)  of  the 
family. 

How  does  light  get  through  a prism?  It  hews  (hues)  its 
way  through. 

When  is  a pie  like  a poet  ? When  it  is  Browning. 

What  can  pass  before  the  sun  without  making  a shadow  ? 
The  wind. 

If  I were  in  the  sun  and  you  were  out  of  it,  what  would 
the  sun  become  ? Sin. 

What  is  the  most  unfortunate  vegetable  they  could  have 
on  board  a ship  ? A leek. 

Why  did  Noah  object  to  the  letter  “ d ?”  Because  it  made 
the  ark  dark. 

Why  does  a rooster  always  have  his  feathers  smooth? 
Because  he  always  carries  his  comb  with  him. 

What  is  love  ? It  is  a feeling  that  you  don’t  want  another 
fellow  fooling  around  her. 
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A celebrated  lawyer  once  said  that  the  three  most  trouble- 
some clients  he  ever  had  were  a young  lady  who  wanted  to 
be  married,  a married  woman  who  wanted  a divorce,  and  an 
old  maid  who  didn’t  know  what  she  wanted. 

“ I say, landlord,  that’s  a dirty  towel  fora  man  to  wipe  on.” 
The  landlord,  with  a look  of  amazement,  replied : “ Well, 
you’re  mighty  particular.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  my  boarders 
.have  wiped  on  that  towel  this  morning,  and  you  are  the 
first  one  to  find  fault.” 

A boy,  having  been  praised  for  his  quickness  of  reply,  a 
gentleman  observed, — “ When  children  are  so  keen  in  their 
youth,  they  are  generally  stupid  when  they  become  advanced 
in  years.”  “ What  a very  sensible  boy  you  must  have  been, 
sir,” — replied  the  lad. 

Teacher:  “ John,  what  are  your  boots  made  of?”  Boy:  “Of 
leather.”  “Where  does  the  leather  come  from?”  “From 
the  hide  of  the  ox.”  “ What  animal,  therefore,  supplies  you 
with  boots  and  gives  you  enough  to  eat?”  “My  father.” 

A young  woman  went  into  a public  library  and  asked  for 
“ Man  as  he  is”  “ That  is  out,  Miss,”  said  the  librarian ; “ but 
we  have  ‘ Woman  as  she  should  be\”  She  took  the  book  and 
ihe  hint  too. 

A man,  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  having  purchased 
an  elegant  coat,  upon  credit,  and  being  told  by  one  of  his 
acquaintances  that  the  coat  was  too  short  replied,  with  a 
sigh — “ It  will  be  long  enough  before  I get  another.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  was  once  accused,  by  one  of  his 
hearers  of  rambling  in  his  discourse;  to  which  he  replied: 
— “ If  you  will  ramble  like  lost  sheep,  I must  ramble  after 
you.” 

A grave  digger  who  had  buried  a Mr.  Button,  sent  the 
following  curious  bill  to  his  widow: — To  making  a button- 
hole, One  Dollar. 

Tommy  was  a little  rogue,  whom  his  mother  had  hard 
work  to  manage.  Their  house  in  the  country  was  raised  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Tommy,  to  escape  a well  de- 
served whipping,  ran  from  his  mother  and  crept  under  the 
house.  Presently  the  father  came  home,  and  hearing  where 
the  boy  had  taken  refuge,  crept  under  to  bring  him  out.  As 
he  approached  on  his  hands  and  knees,  Tommy  asked,  “Is 
she  after  you  too  ?” 
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Drink,  fair  maid,  from  the  spring  that  bubbles  up,  | 
Make  of  your  slender  hands  a dainty  cup, 

And  I from  those  white  hands  would  rather  drink,  1 
Just  as  thou  kneelest  at  the  mossy  brink,  1 

Than  taste  ambrosia  of  fair  Ganymede. 

Thou  kneelest  here — for  what  grace  dost  thou  plead  ? 1 
Wouldst  thou  some  forest  god’s  affection  win? 

Or  dost  thou  seek— Great  Scott,  she’s  tumbled  in!  I 

Mrs.  Hopeful. — Is  my  boy  improving  any? 

Professor  of  Penmanship. — He  is  getting  worse.  His 
writing  is  now  so  bad  no  living  soul  can  read  it. 

Mrs.  H. — How  lovely!  The  darling!  He’ll  be  a great 
author  some  day. 

Old  Doctor  Gray  was  at  the  dance, 

When  Ethel  said  with  merry  glance, 

“ Doctor,  don’t  you  dance  the  lancers?  ” 

“No,  my  dear,  I lance  the  dancers.” 

A little  boy  in  a Milford  school  received  his  first  day’s  in- 
struction last  week.  Before  night  he  had  learned  to  recog- 
nize and  spell  one  word.  “Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “you  can 
tell,  your  grandmother  to-night  how  to  spell  “ox.”  “My 
grandmother  knows  how  to  spell  it,”  indignantly  replied 
the  loyal  little  fellow : “ She’s  teached  school.” 

I told  her  of  my  three  years’  cruise, 

Its  haps  and  mishaps,  and  when  I 
Had  finished,  in  her  sweet,  rapt  muse, 

She  murmured  breathlessly,  “ Oh,  my  ! ” 

And  when  I told  my  journeys  o’er, 

From  torrid  zone  to  lands  of  snow, 

She  paused  in  wonderment  before 
She  softly  cried,  “You  don’t  say  so! ” 

And  when  I told  of  dangers,  fears, — 

Our  shipwreck,  when  we  suffered  so, — 

Half  frightened  and  almost  in  tears, 

She  faltered  forth,  “ I want  to  know ! ” 
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Vision  of  Future  Bliss,  A. 
Well  of  St.  Keyne,  The. 
Which  Could  I Spare  ? 

Widow  Bedott’s  Poefcry* 
William  the  Conqueror. 


The  chief  merit  of  the  “100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS"  SERIES  con- 
sists in  combining  so  many  rare  and  valuable  pieces  in  such  a 
small  and  convenient  compass,  and  furnished  at  prices  to  suit  all. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  5. 


Absence. 

Affectation  in  the  Pulpit. 

A Super's  Story. 

Annabel  Lee. 

Annie  and  Willie’s  Prayer. 
Atheist,  The. 

At  the  Window.— An  Extract. 
A.  Ward  among  the  Shakers. 
Balance-Wheel,  The. 

Battle  of  Ivry,  The. 

Bill  and  Joe. 

Blacksmith  of  Ragenbach. 
Blacksmith’s  Story,  The. 

Blue  and  the  Gray,  The. 
Cataliue  Expelled. 

Cataline  to  nis  Army. 
Char-co-o-al. 

Chicago. 

Child's  Dream  of  a Star,  A. 
Colfax  on  “ Temperance.” 
Comical  Dun,  A. 
Compensation. 

Cousin  Sally  Dilliard. 

Crape  on  the  Door. 

Crossing  the  Carry. 

Darkey's  Counsel  to  the  New- 
ly Married. 

Death  of  an  Inebriate. 
Deborah  Lee. — A Parody. 
Deeds  versus  Creeds. 

Dora. 

Drafted. 

Duellist's  Honor,  The. 

Dying  Boy,  The. 

Dying  Brigand,  The. 


Existence  of  a God,  The. 
Gape-Seed. 

Give  me  Back  my  Husband. 
Golden  Shoes. 

Harmosan. 

Hotspur’s  Defence. 

How  Betsey  and  I Made  Up. 
Indians,  The. 

Infamous  Legislation. 

Irish  Letter,  An. 

Is  it  Anybody’s  Business. 

It  is  Well  we  cannot  See,  etc. 
Joe. 

John  Maynard. 

Knight  and  the  Lady,  The. 
Knocked  About. 

Lament  of  Jacob'Gray,  The. 
Learning  to  Pray. 

Little  Church  ’round  the  Cor- 
ner. 

Love  Lightens  Labor. 

Mark  Twain’s  “ Jim  Smiley.” 
Modulation. 

Moneyless  Man,  The. 

Mouse- Hunting. 

Mr.  Caudle  has  Lent  Five 
Pounds  to  a Friend. 
Nantucket  Skipper,  The. 

New  Thanatopsis. 

Now  I Lay  me  Down  to  Sleep. 
Old  School-House,  The. 

Old  Yankee  Farmer,  The. 
One  Night  with  Gin. 

Our  Folks. 

Strange  Land,  The. 


Over  the  Hills  from  the  Poor- 
House. 

Perversion  of  the  Bible. 
Peter’s  Ride  to  the  Wedding. 
Phantom  Isles,  The. 

Poor  Player  at  the  Gate,  The. 
Power  of  Habit,  The. 

Prayer  and  Potatoes. 

Press  On. 

Public  Virtue. 

Purest  Pearl,  The. 

Putting  up  Stoves. 

Puzzled  Dutchman,  The. 
Railroad  Car  Scene,  A. 
Rescue  of  Chicago,  The. 
River,  The. 

Saved. 

Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

Shepherd  of  the  People,  The. 
Slight  Misunderstanding,  A. 
Song  of  the  Dying,  The. 
Sorrow  for  the  Dead. 
Teaching  Public  School. 
There  is  no  Death. 

Thoughts  of  “ Enoch  Arden.” 
Tomb  of  Washington,  The. 
Value  of  Reputation. 

Vision  of  Immortality,  The. 
What  Does  it  Matter. 

What  the  Old  Man  Said. 
Whiskers,  The. 

Worth  of  Eloquence,  The. 
Wounded  Soldier,  The. 

You  Put  no  Flowers  on  my 
Papa’s  Grave. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  6. 


Address  to  a Mummy. 

All’s  for  the  Best. 

America. 

Answer  of  the  Mummy. 
Answer  to  “ I am  Dying.” 
Are  the  Children  at  Home? 
A.  Ward  on  Woman’s  Rights, 
Bill  Mason’s  Bride. 
Catastrophe,  A. 
Census-Taker’s  Experience, A 
Charcoal  Man,  The. 

Claude  Melnotte’s  Apology. 
Conscience  and  Judgment. 
David  Copperfield  and  his 
Child- Wife. 

Deacon  Hezekiah. 

Deacon’s  Story,  The. 

Deaf  as  a Post. 

Death  of  Gaudentis. 

Dermot’s  Parting. 

Difficulty  about  that  Dog. 
Dirge. 

Doctor  and  his  Apples,  The. 
Dream  of”  Fat  Contributor.” 
Dreams  and  Realities. 
Drunkard’s  Death,  The. 

Duty  of  an  American  Schol- 
ar. 

Dying  Alchemist,  The. 
Eleventh  Hour,  The. 
Eloquence. 

Emblems. 

Engineer’s  Story,  The. 
Eulogy  on  Lafayette. 
Examples  for  Ireland. 
Faithful  Lovers,  The, 


First  Appearance  in  Type. 
Fitz-James  and  Rhoderick. 
Frenchman  and  the  Rats, 
The. 

Giles  and  Abraham. 
Gradatim. 

Green  Mountain  Justice,  A. 
Heavier  the  Cross. 

Helvellyn. 

High  Art— Music. 

How  Terry  Saved  his  Bacon. 
Home  Picture,  A. 

How’s  my  Boy. 

Hymn  to  the  Flowers. 

I am  Dying. 

I Have  Drank  my  Last  Glass. 
I Sue  for  Damages. 

If  We  Had  But  Known. 
Inconstant. 

In  School  Days. 

Jaffar. 

Jenkins  Goes  to  a Pic-Nic. 
Jerusalem  by  Moonlight. 
Jolly  Old  Pedagogue,  The. 
Last  Man,  The. 

Last  Mile-Stone,  The. 

Life  from  Death. 

Light. 

Literary  Pursuits  and  Active 
Business. 

Little  Grave,  The. 

Mark  Twain  on  Juvenile  Pu- 
gilists. 

Memory’s  Wild- Wood. 
Minister’s  Pay-Day,  A, 
Mischief  Makers, 


Miss  Maloney  on  the  Chinese 
Question. 

Mrs.  Caudle  has  taken  Cold. 
Mystic  Weaver,  The. 

National  Banner,  The. 

New  Church  Organ,  The. 
Night  with  a Ventriloquist, A. 
Noble  Revenge,  The, 

Nothing  in  the  Paper  To-Day. 
Old  Man  in  Stylish  Church. 
One  Glass  More. 

Paddy's  Excelsior. 

Patriotism. 

Perverse  Hen,  The. 

Platonic. 

Prayers  of  Children. 

Quilting,  The. 

Response  to  “ A Man’s  a Man 
for  A’  That.” 

Rome  and  Carthage. 

Shall  we  know  Each  Other 
There. 

Silver  Wedding,  The. 

Sketch  of  Old  Coaching  Days. 
Snow  of  Age,  The. 

Soliloquy  of  Richard  III. 

To  Those  About  to  Marry. 
Uncle  Jo. 

Vat  have  I got  to  Pay. 

Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel. 
Voices  of  the  Dead. 

Wants  of  Man,  The. 

When. 

Where  Man  should  Die. 
Woman's  Question,  A. 

Youth  and  Age, 


instruction,  Amusement,  and  Pastime  for  Old  and  Young \ 

Every  school-boy  who  speaks  pieces;  every  member  of  a Lyceum  who  wants 
something  new  to  recite ; every  family  that  wants  a library  of  good  reading  at  the 
smallest  possible  price;  everybody  who  enjoys  either  wholesome  fun  or  solid 
enjoyment,  should  possess  these  books. 


CONTENTS  OF 


Agony-Bells. 

Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the 
Fair  Tmogine. 

Answer  to  “ Five  O’clock  in 
the  Morning.” 

Answer  to  “ Leona.” 

As  “ Old  Giles  ” Saw  it. 

At  Last. 

Battle  of  Life,  The. 

*Biah  Cathcart’s  Proposal. 
Borrioboola  Gha. 

Boy  who  went  from  Home, 
The. 

Brother  Watkins. 

By  the  Shore  of  the  River. 
Character  of  Henry  Clay. 
Cheer  Up. 

Cid  and  Bavieca,  The. 

Damon  to  the  Syracusans. 
Dickens  in  Camp. 

Double  Bed,  The. 
Dumb-Waiter,  The. 
Dundreary  at  Brighton. 
Education. 

Eloquence  and  Logic. 

Erin’s  Flag. 

Example. 

Factoiw  Girl’s  Last  Day,  The. 
Friar  Philip. 

Galley  Slave,  The. 

Gladiator,  The. 

Graves  of  the  Patriots,  The. 
Gray  Swan,  The. 

Griper  Greg. 

Hamlet's  Ghost. 


Have  Charity. 

Heroes  of  Greece. 

Herve  Riel. 

How  Jamie  Came  Home. 
Idiot  Boy,  The. 

Imitation. 

I was  with  Grant. 

Jimmy  Butler  and  the  Owl. 
Joe  Jones. — A Parody. 

John  Gilpin. 

Johnny  Bartholomew. 

Kate  Ketchem. 

Kiss  at  the  Door,  A. 

Labor  is  Worship. 

Left  Alone  at  Eighty. 

Leona. 

Life's  Battle. — An  Oration. 
Life’s  Conflict. 

Little  Boy  that  Died,  The. 
Little  Mary’s  Wish. 

Lost  Mr.  Blake. 

Mad  Engineer,  The. 

Man  may  be  Happy. 

Mark  Twain  Edit3  an  Agri- 
cultural Paper. 

Marmion  and  Douglas. 
Mercy. 

Midsummer- Day  SceDe,  A. 
Milton’s  Prayer  of  Patience. 
Mona's  Waters. 

Mr.  Stiver's  Horse. 

My  Childhood  Home. 

My  Creed. 

Noble  Revenge. 

Not  very  Fan 


No.  7. 

Now. 

Old  Chums. 

Old  Man  in  Model  Church. 
One  Niche  the  Highest. 
Pastor  Wanted,  A. 

Per  Pacem  ad  Lucem. 
Persevere. 

Political  Corruption. 

Post  Nummos  Virtus. 
Rainbow,  The. 

“ Rock  of  Ages.” 

Shadows. 

Shall  the  Baby  Stay  ? 

Socks  for  John  Randall. 

Song  of  Saratoga. 

Song  of  Steam. 

Sowing  and  Harvesting. 
Speech  by  Obadiah  Parting. 

ton  Swipes. 

Stab,  The. 

Struggle  with  a Stove-Pipe,  A. 
Sunnit  to  the  Big  Ox,  A. 
Think  of  Me  then. 
Thompkinsville  University. 
Through  Trials. 

Tim  Twinkletons’  Twins. 
Triumph  of  Order,  A. 

Two  Villages,  The. 
Unfortunate  Likeness,  An. 
Union  Linked  with  Liberty, 
Voices  at  the  Throne,  The. 
Weaver,  The. 

Who  Would  be  a Boy  Again  1 
William  Tell. 

Yarn  of  the  ‘‘Nancy  Bell.” 


CONTENTS  OE  No.  8. 


Abram  and  Zimri. 

Across  the  River. 

All's  Well. 

‘‘Are  You  a Mason  ?” 
Baggage  Fiend,  The. 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  The, 
Beautiful  Dreams. 

Ben  Fisher. 

Bill  Arp  on  the  Rack. 
Bridge  of  Truth,  The. 
Bull-Fight,  The. 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Burial  of  the  Dane,  The. 
Cassius  against  Csesar. 
Clown's  Story  , The. 
Coquette  Punished,  A. 
David,  King  of  Israel. 
Death  of  Little  Nell. 

Death -Ride,  The. 

Der  Baby. 

Dignity  of  Labor,  The. 
Dirge,  A. 

Dishonest  Politician,  The. 
Drummer’s  Bride,  The. 
Dying  Hymn,  A. 

Dying  Street- Arab,  The. 
Eagle's  Rock,  The. 
Endurance. 

Exile  to  his  Wife,  The. 
Faith  and  Works. 

First  Parting,  The. 

Forest  Hymn,  A. 

Freedom  and  Patriotism. 
Glove  and  the  Lions,  The. 
Gray’s  Elegy. 


Heritage,  The. 

Hebrew  Tale,  A. 

If  we  Would. 

Immortality. 

It  Might  have  Been. 
Jephtha’s  Rash  Vow. 

John  Jankins’  Sermen. 

Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 
King  and  the  Locusts,  The. 
Kit  Carson’s  Ride. 

Laborer,  The. 

Let  Every  One  Sweep  before 
his  Own  Door. 

Lofty  Faith. 

Lost  Heir,  The. 

Magical  Isle,  The. 

Mahmoud. 

Man  of  Expedients,  The. 
Mark  Twain  tells  an  Anec- 
dote of  A.  Ward. 

Melting  Moments. 

Model  Love-Letter,  A. 

Mr.  Perkins  Buys  a Dog. 

Mr.  Perkins  Moves  a Stove. 
My  Mother’s  Bible. 

Mystery  of  Life  in  Christ, 
The. 

Name,  A. 

Never  Give  Up. 

No  Mortgage  on  the  Farm. 
Nothing  but  Leaves. 

Not  Lost. 

Old  Canoe,  The. 

Old  Forsaken  Sc.hool- House, 
The. 


Oratory  and  the  Press. 

Order  for  a Picture,  An. 

Our  Whole  Country. 

Out  in  the  Sobbing* Rain. 

Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy. 
Pat  O'Rourke  and  the  Frogs. 
Picture,  The. 

Quaker  and  Robber,  The. 
Rabboni. 

Recollections  of  my  Christ 
mas  Tree. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Rolla's  Address. 

Sexton,  The. 

Shadow  on  the  Blind,  The. 
Sign  of  Distress,  The. 

Simon  Short's  Son  BamueL 
Singing  for  the  Million. 
Skipper  Ireson’s  Ride. 
Sneezing  Man,  The. 
Snow-Storm,  The. 

Speech  of  Vindication, 
Spiritual  Temple,  The. 
Strong  Drink. 

That  Line  Fence. 

Three  Bells,  The. 

Thrilling  Sketch. 

Tired  Mothers. 

To  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 
True  Source  of  Reform,  That 
Wanted— A Pastor. 

Warren's  Address. 

“ What  Might  have  Been.” 
Wives  of  Brixham,  The. 

| Ye  Editor’s  Perplexities, 


feu  can  find  almost  any  of  your  choice  pieces  In  this  “ Complete  List  of  Contents /• 
besides  hundreds  of  new  ones  that  you  have  never  heard  of.  Every  numbeu 
is  different;  therefore  get  them  all ! Sold  by  all  first-class  booksellers. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  9. 


After  the  Battle. 

Anger  and  Enumeration. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Appeal  of  the  Missagans. 
Away  from  the  Wine-Cup! 
Bachelors,  The. 

Beneath  the  Surface. 

Binley  and  “ 46.” 

Boys,  The. 

Buck  Fanshaw’s  Funeral. 
Caudle's  Wedding-Day. 

Cause  of  Temperance,  The. 
Charity. 

Christmas  Eve. 

Cleopatra’s  Barge. 

Curfew  Must  Not  King  To- 
Night. 

Dead  Light-House  Keeper, 
The. 

Death  of  Moses,  The. 
Doorstep,  The. 

Drink  ! Drink!  Drink! 
Elocution . 

Ensign  Bearer,  The. 

Eva’s  Death. 

“ Fat  Contributor  ” on  Insur- 
ance Agents,  The. 

First  and  Last  Dinner,  The. 
From  India. 

Great  Presence  of  Mind. 
Greenwood  Shrift,  The. 
Guilty  or  Not  Guilty- 
Hannah  Binding  Shoes. 

Harp  of  a Thousand  Strings. 
“ Hez  ” and  the  Landlord. 
Hole  in  the  Carpet,  The. 

How  He  Saved  St.  Michael’s. 


How  Mr.  Coville  Counted  the 
Shingles  on  his  House. 

How  the  Gentlemen  do  Be- 
fore Marriage. 

How  they  do  After  Marriage. 
How  to  Cure  a Cough. 

I’ll  Take  What  Father  Takes. 
Indemberance. 

In  Memoriam. 

Jester’s  Sermon,  The. 

Last  Prayer  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots. 

Land  Poor. 

Lawyers  and  the  Cat,  The. 
Laugh  and  Grow  Fat. 

Lay  of  the  Madman. 

Lay  of  Keal  Life,  A. 
Likeness,  The. 

Little  Martyr,  The. 

Locked  Out. 

Maclaine's  Child. 

Maestro's  Confession,  The. 
Mark  Twain’s  “Story  of  the 
Bad  Little  Boy.” 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Mill  River  Ride. 

Mother's  Sacrifice,  The. 

Mr.  Blifkin’s  First  Baby. 

Mr.  Coville’s  Easy  Chair. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. Green. 
My  Child. 

My  Lambs. 

Night  of  Terror,  A. 

Nobody  There. 

O’Connell’s  Heart. 

Ode  for  Decoration  Day. 

Ode  to  Rum,  An. 


Office-Seeker's  Platform.The 
Once  More. 

Only  a Boy. 

Only  a Curl. 

Only  Sixteen. 

Old  Farmer  Gray  gets  Photo 
graphed. 

Old  Wife’s  Kiss,  The. 

Orator  Puff. 

Othello's  Apology. 

Reform  Will  Go  On,  The. 
Retort,  The. 

Righteous  Not  Forsaken, The. 
Schoolmaster’s  Sleep,  The. 
Schneider's  Ride. 

Shadow  on  the  Wall,  The. 
Slander. 

Soldier’s  Pardon,  The. 

Soul  of  Eloquence,  The. 
Suicidal  Cat,  The. 
Temperance,  1776-1876. 
Thanksgiving,  A. 

There’s  a Silver  Lining  to 
Every  Cloud. 

Thoughts  in  a Cliurch-yard. 
Trials  of  a Twin. 

True  Source  of  Contentment. 
Uncle,  The. 

We  Shall  Know. 

Wrhat  is  That  to  Thee  ? 
Whistler,  The. 

Woman’s  Rights,  by  Miss  Ta 
bitha  Primrose. 

Yankee  and  the  Dutchman* 
Dog,  The. 

Year  that  is  to  Come,  The. 
Yuba  Dam. 


CONTENTS  O JU  3NTo.  IQ. 


Abdel  Hassan. 

American  Flag,  The. 

Aunt  Tabitha. 

Baby’s  First  Tooth,  The. 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Beginning  Again. 
Benevolence. 

Best  Cow  in  Peril,  The. 

Bill  and  I. 

Blessed  are  the  Dead. 
Bootblack,  The. 

Blifkins,  the  Bacchanal. 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Bumpkin’s  Courtship,  The. 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Calling  a Boy  in  the  Morning. 
Candespina's  Standard. 
Catching  the  Morning  Train. 
Cook  of  the  Period,  A 
Curing  a Cold. 

Dagmar  Cross,  The. 

Davy,  the  Teamster. 

Deserted  Mill,  The. 

Diver,  The. 

Diversities  of  Judgment, 
Double  Sacrifice,  The. 
Drunkard's  Dream,  The. 
Father  Phil’s  Collection. 

“ Father,  take  my  Hand." 
Goin’  Home  To-Day. 
Good-Night,  Papa. 

Gougaune  Barra. 

Gracious  Answer,  The. 
Granger’s  Wife,  The. 
Hebrew  Mother,  The. 


Hepsey’s  Ambition. 

Her  Letter. 

Humble  Virtue  Rewarded. 
Judge’s  Temperance  Lec- 
ture, A. 

Kathleen  Ban  Adair. 

Lides  to  Bary  Jade. 

Life  is  what  we  Make  it. 
Lights  and  Shades. 
Light-House,  The. 

Little  Evangelist,  The. 

Little  Gretchen. 

Lochiel’s  Warning. 

Mary’s  Diminutive  Sheep. 
Menagerie,  The. 
Mephistopheles  a Dealer. 
Miser,  The. 

Modem  Cymon,  The. 

Morning  Argus  Obituary  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Caudle  and  his  Second 
Wife. 

My  Friend’s  Secret. 

New  “Old  Mother  Hubbard.” 
Number  Ninety-One. 

Old  House  in  the  Meadow. 
Old  Man  in  the  Wood,  The. 
Old  Ways  and  the  New,  The. 
Out. 

Passing  Away. 

Prisoner  for  Debt,  The. 
Progress. 

Progress  of  Humanity,  The. 
Pulpit  Oratory. 

Reply  to  “ The  Welcome.” 


Reverie  in  Church. 
Rum-Fiend’s  Portrait,  The 
Ruins  of  Babylon,  The. 
Saracen  Brothers,  The. 
Schooling  a Husband. 

Seeing  Through. 

Selling  a Coat. 

Signs  and  Omens. 

Sisters,  The. 

Sister  Pleads  for  a Brother* 
Life,  A. 

Snyder’s  Nose. 

Some  Mother’s  Child. 

Stray  Child,  A. 

There's  Tan  in  the  Street. 
Three  Fishers',  The. 

Time  for  Prayers,  The. 
Triumphs  of  our  Language 
Trouble  your  Head  with  yon* 
own  Affairs. 

True  and  False  Glory. 

True  Heioism. 

Two  Anchors,  The. 

Two  Loves  and  a Life. 
Unbolted  Door,  The. 

Uncle  Dan’l’s  Prayer. 
Vulture  of  the  Alps,  The 
Waiting  by  the  Gate. 

Wax  Work. 

Welcome,  The. 

When  Duty  Begins. 

When  Mary  was  a Lassie 
When  the  Tide  Goes  Out 
Willy’s  Grave. 

World  for  Sale,  The. 


THE  SERIES  OF  “100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS” 

Have  been  received  with  a degree  of  favor  unequalled  by  any  similar  works  of  the  kind 
published,  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  might  be  given,  from  leading  Magazines,  Instruct- 
ors, Students,  and  Literary  Men  throughout  the  country,  but  a glance  at  the  list  of  con- 
tents is  the  only  recommendation  needed  to  bespeak  the  favor  of  every  intelligent  reader. 


CONTENTS  OF  No. 


Aspirations. 

Bascomb’8  Baby. 

Battle  of  Lexington,  The. 

Be  Just  and  Fear  Not. 

Better  than  Gold. 

Blifkins  the  Buralist. 

Boy,  A. 

Boy’s  Last  Request,  The. 
Brotherhood. 

Building  the  Chimney. 
Charlie  Macliree. 

Charming  Woman,  A. 

Child  of  Earth,  The. 

Chinese  Story,  A. 
Cho-che-Bang  and  Chi-Chil- 
Bloo. 

Closet  Scene  from  Hamlet. 
Cockney  Wail,  A. 

Conductor  Bradley. 
Courtship  Under  Difficulties. 
Culture  the  Result  of  Labor. 
Death-Bed,  A. 

Death  of  Henry  Clay. 
Demon-Ship,  The. 
Drunkard’s  Dream,  The. 
Execution  of  Montrose,  The. 
FalstafFs  Boasting. 
Fisherman’s  Summons,  The. 
Footprints  of  Decay. 

Gentle  Alice  Brown. 

Give  me  the  Hand. 

God’s  Acre. 

God’s  Anvil. 

Golden  Street,  The. 

Gone  with  a Handsomer  Man. 
Guard's  Story,  The. 


Half  an  Hour  before  Supper. 
He  Didn’t  Want  a Coffin. 

He  Doeth  his  Alms  to  be  Seen 
of  Men. 

How  the  Dutchman  Killed 
the  Woodchuck. 

“ If  Things  was  only  Sich  !” 
In  Heaven  I’ll  Rock  Thee  to 
Sleep. 

In  the  Bottom  Drawer. 

Ivy  Green,  The. 

Jere  Lloyd  on  “ Phrenology.” 
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Bill  of  Items,  A. 

Cambyses  and  the  Maerobian 
Bow. 

Care  of  God,  The. 

Catholic  Psalm,  The. 

Child  Lost. 

Christian  Life,  The. 
Composition  on  the  Horse. 
Columbia. 

Daisy’s  Faith. 

De  Pen  and  de  Swoard. 
Domestic  Tempest,  A. 

Door  of  Heaven,  The. 

Far  Awa’  Lan’,  The. 

Flight  of  the  Gods,  The. 
Fire-Fiend,  The. 

Four  Scenes. 

Georgia  Volunteer,  A. 
Giver's  Reward,  The. 
Hay-Fever, 


Helpless  Gray  Head,  The. 
Heroes  of  the  Mines. 
Homeward. 

Indirection. 

IrisL  Philosopher,  The. 

Iron  Gate. 

Irrepressible,  The. 

Jenny  Dunleath. 

Jessie  Cameron. 

John  Smith’s' Will. 

Kate  Malonev. 

Leaving  the  Homestead. 
Lesson  of  Waterloo,  The. 
Little  Allie. 

Little  Cup-Bearer,  The. 

Little  Mag’s  Victory. 

London  Bee -Story,  A. 

Lover’s  Sacrifice,  The. 

Mansie  Wauch’s  First  and 
Last  Play. 

Marc  Antony's  (Original)  Ora- 
tion. 

Matt.  F.  Ward's  Trial. 
Macdonald’s  Raid,  a.d.  1780. 
Medley,  Mary’s  Little  Lamb. 
“ Memento  Mori !” 

MeriKy's  Conversion. 

Model  Sermon,  A. 

Money  Musk. 

Mrs.  Potts’  Dissipated  Hus- 
band. 

My  Mule. 

My  Neighbor. 

Mysterious  Rappings. 
Nutting. 


No.  1©. 

!Oia  onurcn-cetis. 

Old  Man  Goes  to  School,  Th® 
One  Day  Solitary. 

One  of  the  Six  Hundred. 
Opportunity. 

Our  Traveled  Parson. 

Owl  Critic,  The. 

Popping  the  Question. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
Regiment's  Return,  The. 
Rhymers. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (altered) 
Room  for  You. 

Satan  and  the  Grog-Seller. 
Seeking  Rest. 

Shakspeare. 

Silent  Tower  of  Bottreaux. 
Sister  and  I. 

“ Sockery  ” Setting  a Hen. 
Sometime. 

Spirit's  Birth,  The. 

Station -A gent’s  Story,  The 
Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul. 
Story  of  a New  Hat. 

Tale  of  a Nose. 

Tale  of  a Tramp,  The. 

Tom’s  Little  Star. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture. 
Triple  Tie,  The. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not. 

What  Intemperance  Does 
Widow’s  Light,  The. 
Woodland  Lesson,  The. 
World  we  Live  in,  The. 
Youtfcfhl  Experience 


fHE  SERIES  OF  “IOO  CHOICE  SELECTIONS.” 


CONTENTS  OF  No. 


Baby’s  Kiss,  The. 
Bald-headed  Man,  The. 
Ballad  of  the  Tempest. 

Birth  of  St.  Patrick,  The. 
Brakeman  at  Church,  The. 
Buying  a Cow. 

Canteen,  The. 

Captain  Reece  of  the  Mantle- 
piece. 

Charity. 

Christian  Maiden  and  the 
Lion,  The. 

Comfort. 

Coming  Round. 

Connor. 

Count  Qaultier’s  Ride. 
Courtship. 

Cynic,  The. 

Damsel  of  Peru,  The. 
Deacon’s  Prayer,  The. 

Dead  Student,  The. 

Death  of  the  Reveller,  The. 
Defence  of  Lucknow,  The. 
Door  to  Memory's  Hall. 
Dutchman’s  Serenade,  The. 
Dutchman’s  Telephone,  A. 
Engineer’s  Murder,  The. 
Etiquette. 

Face  Against  the  Pane, 
The. 

Father  John. 

Fishin’. 

Fireman’s  Prayer,  The. 

Flood  and  the  Ark,  The. 
Fool’s  Prayer,  The. 

Flying  Jim’s  Last  Leap. 
Funeral  Custom  in  Egypt. 


Half-  way  Doin’s. 

Heroes  of  the  Land  of  Penn. 
Honest  Deacon,  The. 
Household  Jewels,  The. 
Human  Life. 

I Am  Not  Old. 

I Live  for  Thee. 

Invitation  to  the  Zoo,  An. 
Landlord’s  Last  Moments. 
Larry’s  on  the  Force. 
Mariner’s  Description  of  a 
Piano,  A. 

Master  Johnny's  Next-Door 
Neighbor. 

Matrimony. 

Miss  Minerva's  Disappoint- 
ment. 

Monster  Diamond,  The, 

Mr.  Caudle’s  Hat. 

Mrs.  McWilliams  and  the 
Lightning. 

Mule  and  the  Bees,  The. 

My  Garden  Plot, 

New  Birth,  The. 

Old  Farm-House,  The. 
Old-School  Punishment. 

On  the  Channel  Boat. 

On  the  Other  Train. 

Ormolu's  Tenement  House. 
Orphan’s  Prayer,  The. 

Over  the  Hill  from  the  Poor- 
House. 

Pawnbroker’s  Shop,  The 
Picture,  A. 

Pilot’s  Story,  The. 

Poor  Little  Boy’s  Hymn, 
Potato,  The. 


19. 

Revellers,  The. 

Roll  On. 

Schoolmaster's  Conquest 
Shipwrecked. 

Sic  Vita. 

Sioux  Chief’s  Daughter. 
Small  Things. 

Spoopeii dyke’s  Burglars 
Story  of  Chinese  Love,  A 
Straight  Road,  The. 

Study  of  Elocution,  The. 
Summer  Eve. 

Surly  Tim’s  Trouble. 
Sympathy. 

Too  Much  Nose. 

Traffic  in  Ardent  Spirits. 
Tramp  and  a Vagabond,  A 
True  Teaching. 

Trust. 

Truth,  Freedom,  Virtue, 
Two  of  Them. 

Victory  of  Perry,  The. 
Voltaire  and  Wilberforce, 
Welcome  to  the  Nations. 
When  Will  You  Come  Horn* 
Again  1 

What  a Little  Boy  Think* 
about  Things. 

White  Squall,  The. 

Who  is  this  Wonderful  Proph 
et? 

Widow  Malone. 

Witch’s  Daughter,  The 
Wo-begooe  Lover,  A. 
Woodchucks. 

Wrong  Man,  The. 

Young  Tramp,  The. 


CONTENTS  OF  TsTo.  20. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

An  Awful  Squirt. 

Apothecary  Man,  The. 
Archbishop  and  Gil  Bias. 

At  the  Last. 

Automatic  Cradle,  The. 

Aux  Italiens. 

Awfully  Lovely  Philosophy. 
Baby  Sleeps, 

Bay  Billy. 

Bessie  Kendrick's  Journey. 
Bluebeard. 

Brier- Rose. 

Chinese  Excelsior,  The. 
Christmas  Chimes,  The. 
Church  Reveries  of  a School- 
Girl. 

Coney  Island  Down  der  Pay 
Cradle  Song. 

Cripple  Ben. 

Cross-eyed  Lovers,  The. 
Damascus. 

Difficult  Love-Making. 

Dot  Leedle  Loweeza. 

Earth’s  Noblemen. 

Echo. 

Engaged.’ 

Evening  Idyl,  An. 

Family  Jar,  A. 

Fetching  Water  From  the 
Well. 

First  Settler’s  Story,  The. 
First  ?e  Deum,  The. 
Gentleman,  A. 


Golden  Grains. 

He  Came  too  Late — A Parody. 
Home  of  Peace,  The. 
-Impressions  of  Niagara. 
Inchcape  Rock,  The. 

In  the  Chimney  Corner. 

I Wonder. 

Jack  Chiddy. 

Jenny  Kissed  Me. 

Jenny  Malone. 

Jiuers,  The. 

Jo,  the  Tramp. 

Katie’s  Answer. 

King  Volmer  and  Elsie. 
Little  Barefoot. 

Little  bv  Little. 

Little  Golden  Hair. 

Little  Nellie  in  the  Prison. 
Lookout  Mountain. 

Lorraine. 

Love  of  Country. 

Memory. 

Miller  of  Dee,  The. 

My  Love. 

Mysterious  Duel,  A. 

My  Vesper  Song. 

Next  Morning. 

Nightfall. 

Nora  M’Guire’s  Lovers. 
Nothing  is  Lost. 

Old  Churchyard  Tree,  The. 
Old  Daddy  Turner. 

Old  Man  in  the  Palace  Car, The 
Old  time  Sleighride,  The. 


Only  a Glove. 

Our  Country.* 

Patience  with  Love. 

Patient  Mercy  Jones. 
Phaidrig  Crohoore. 

Piece  of  Red  Calico,  A 
Rabbi’s  Vision,  The. 

Reason  Why,  The, 

Riding  Down. 

Rory  O’More. 

Sam  ’3  Letter. 

Saxon  Grit. 

Similia  Similibus  Curantui 
Single  Head  of  Wheat,  The 
Sly  Thoughts. 

Solution,  The. 

Song  of  the  Mystic. 
Spinning-Wheel  Song,  The 
Street  Cries. 

Struggle  on  the  Pass,  The 
Tammy’s  Prize. 

Tantalus : Texas. 
Temperance. 

Tommy  Taft. 

Two  Absent-Minded  Men, 
Two  Beggars,  The. 

Uncle  Tom  and  the  Hornet 
United  at  Last. 

Vashti. 

Voice  in  the  Twilight,  The, 
What  my  Lover  Said. 

What  Time  is  It  f 
Woman  who  Lingers,  The 
Zara’s  Ear-Rings. 


The  Speaker’s  Garland  (in  five  volumes)  combines  the  whole  twsnty  numbers  of  *’  lf“ 
Choice  Selections.’’  Each  volume  of  the  “ Garland  ” contains  four  number*  of  “ Seleo 
ttons,”  handsomely  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Send  for  Circular. 


fte  “100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS  SERIES”  contains  the  newest  an# 
best  things  for  Readings  end  Recitations  for  all  occasions. 

CONTENTS  OF  3KTo.  SI. 


At  Fredericksburg.— 1862. 
Ain’t  He  Cute! 

Artie’s  Amen. 

Aunt  Patience’s  Doughnuts 
Assisting  a Poetess 
At  the  Stamp-Window. 

Bear  Butte  Mountain. 

Battle  of  Beal'  an  Duine. 

Ben  Hafed. 

Best  Sewing-Machine,  The. 
Blaine  on  Garfield. 

Come  with  the  Ring. 

Dandy  Fifth,  The. 

Drama  of  Three,  A. 

Dream  of  the  Universe,  A. 
Daniel  versus  Dishcloth. 
Emblem  of  Peace,  An. 
Finding  the  Sunset. 

Forging  of  the  Anchor,  The. 
Farmer  Stebbins  at  Ocean 
Grove. 

Froward  Duster,  The. 

For  Love's  Sake. 

Give  Thanks  fer  What  t 
Gold. 

Hagar  in  the  Wilderness 
Horse-Car  Incident,  A. 

He  Wanted  it  Let  Alone 
Hum  ptv  Dumpty. 

Hilda,  Spinning. 

Heroes. 

In  the  Harbor. 

I Would  not  Live  Alway. 
Irish  Coquetry. 

Jchnny  Judkins. 


Just  Over  the  Way. 

Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  The. 
Kate  Shelly. 

Kentucky  Philosophy. 
Keenan ’8  Charge. 

Land  of  Liberty,  The. 
Legend  of  the  Organ-Build- 
er, The. 

Lights  o’  London,  The. 

Little  child  shalllead  them,A. 
Little  Tom. 

Little  Phil. 

Little  Shoes  did  it.  The. 

My  Daughter  Louise. 

Mrs.  Brown’s  Husbands. 
Main  Hazir  Hun. 

Mother’s  Thoughts,  A. 
Matins. 

Margery  Daw. 

Miser’s  Will,  The. 

Mine  Vamily. 

Martyr  of  the  Arena,  The. 
Mother’s  Answer,  A. 

Mr.  Sanscript’s  Ride  Down 
Hill. 

Our  Old  Doctor. 

Our  Railroads. 

Opening  the  Campaign. 
Popular  Error,  A. 

Purpose,  A. 

Patchwork  Philosophy. 
Parting  Lovers,  The. 

Petit  Jean. 

Policeman’s  Story,  The. 

Peril  of  the  Mines,  The. 


Pardon  Complete. 

Public  Opinion. 

Queen  of  Prussia’s  Ride, 
Rose,  The. 

Ride  of  Paul  Venarez,  Th*c 
Roman  Sentinel,  The. 
Railway  Matinee,  A, 
Removal,  The. 

Smiting  the  Rock. 

Study  of  Eloquence,  Th*. 
Song  of  the  Battle-Flag. 
Saved  by  a Ghost. 

St.  John  the  Aged. 

Singer’s  Climax,  The. 

Story  of  Life,  A. 
Sample-Rooms. 

Singing  Across  the  Water 
Stage- Driver’s  Story,  The 
Ships  at  Sea. 

Smooth  Day,  A. 

Thou  Canst  not  Forget 
Too  Utterly  Utter. 

Total  Annihilation. 
Treadwater  Jim. 

Tilghman’s  Ride. 

To  Mark  Mother’s  Grave. 
Telegraphic  Signal,  The. 
Widaer  Budd. 

Where  are  Wicked  Fol® 
Buried  ? 

What  it  is  to  Die. 

What  a Christmas  Carol  did 
What  Adam  Missed. 

We’ve  Always  been  Provide 
for. 


216  Paget.  Pamphlet  Edition,  30  Cents ; Cloth-Bound,  60  Cents. 

CONTENTS  OF 


At  che  Opera. 

After  the  Theatre. 

Address  to  the  Sun. 
American  Exile,  An. 

Ballad  of  the  Shamrock. 
Behind  Time. 

Big  Shoe,  The. 

Basket  of  Flowers,  A. 

Big  Ben  Bolton. 

Ballad  of  Capri,  A. 

Children  we  Keep,  The. 
Christmas  Baby,  The. 
Disturbance  in  Church,  A. 
Dame  Fredegonde. 

Dinna  Chide  the  Mither. 
Deacon’s  Courtship,  The. 
Dead  Doll,  The. 

De  ’Sperience  of  de  Reb’rend 
Quacko  Strong. 

Death’s  Blunder. 

Don’d  Feel  too  Big. 

Dead  Soldier-Boy,  The. 

Doom  of  Claudius  and.  Cyn- 
thia, The. 

Eloquence  that  Persuades. 
Fourth  of  July. 

Farmer  Ben’s  Theory. 

Fate. 

Fallow  Field,  The. 

Fading  Leaf,  The. 

First  Revolution  of  the  Hea- 
vens Witnessed  by  Man. 
Give  us  a Call. 
Grandmother’s  Sermon. 
Going  to  School. 

Good  Old  Way,  The. 


Gheber’s  Bloody  Glen,  The. 
Glance  Backward,  A. 

How  the  Parson  Broke  the 
Sabbath. 

How  Jim  Turner  Broke  up 
the  School. 

Heart  Ventures. 

Hindoo’s  Paradise,  The. 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

How  a Widow  Mourned. 
How  the  Lawyers  got  a Pa- 
tron Saint. 

In  Answer. 

Inquisitive  Customer,  An. 

Je  suis  Americain. 

Jim’s  Kids, 
j Jerry. 

Kitty  Neil, 
j Knight’s  Vow,  The. 

! Last  Days  of  Herculaneum, 
i Lucky  Horseshoe,  The. 

| Lottie  Dougherty. 
Love-Knot,  The.. 

Literary  Attractions  of  the 
Bible. 

Little  Bessie. 

Lasca. 

Lovely  Scene,  A. 

Mine  Schildhood. 

Midnight  Express,  The. 
Morning  Psalm,  The. 

Music  Everywhere. 

Mike  McGaffatv’s  Dog. 
Marguerite  of  France. 
Neglected  Call,  The. 

Nola  Kozrao. 


No  Smoking  Alloweu. 

Not  Guilty  (?). 

Only  Playing. 

Only  the  Brakesman, 

Open  Door,  The. 

Old  Jack  in  the  Well. 

Old,  Old  Story,  The. 

Old  Knight’s  Treasure,  The. 
Old  Clock,  The. 

Price  of  a Drink,  The. 

Pike  County  Wedding,  A. 
Rum’s  Devastation. 
Rumseller’s  Song,  The. 
Round  of  Life,  The. 

Rest. 

She  had  Business  with  the 
Boss  Mason. 

Sermon,  The. 

Sandy  Macdonald’s  Signal. 
Street  Crowd,  A. 
Shoemaker’s  Daughter,  The. 
Ticket  o’  Leave. 

Tim’s  Prayer  Answered. 
Trouble  in  “Amen  Corner.’’ 
Tramp’s  Story.  The. 
Temperance  Echo,  The. 
Unaccountable  Mystery,  An. 
Vision,  A. 

Vacant  Chair,  The. 

Wanted  to  Learn  Elocution. 
William  Brown  of  Oregon. 
Wild  Grapes. 

Woman’s  Pocket,  A. 

Wind  and  the  Moon,  The. 
Waiting  on  the  Lord. 

Young  Scholar,  The. 


tfaifbrm  in  Style  and  Price.  Xto  Hepetition  throughout  ;he  Series. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  S3. 


As  the  Pigeon  Flies. 
Answered  Prayers. 

At  the  Oratorio. 

Bachelor's  Growl,  A. 

Bijah's  Story. 

Boy  to  the  Schoolmaster, 
The. 

By  the  Sea. 

Bov’s  Essay  on  Girls,  A. 
Belshazzar’s  Downfall. 
Curtain-Fixture,  The. 
Clown’s  Baby,  The. 

Domestic  Economy. 
Discipline. 

Death  and  the  Grave. 

Devil,  The. 

Dr.  Tindale’s  Cue  a Cure. 
Demmy  Jake. 

Death  of  King  Conor  Mac 
.Nessa. 

Enchanted  Shirt,  The. 
Endless  Procession,  The. 
Engineers  Making  Love. 
Easy  Wife,  The. 

Fate  of  Macgregor,  The. 
Grandeur  of  the  Ocean,  The. 
Grandmother’s  Bible. 
Good-Bye,  Old  House. 
Gambler’s  Last  Deal,  The. 
How  Randa  went  over  the 
River. 

How  Cushing  destroyed  the 
Albemarle. 

His  Last  Court. 

Huldy’s  Pumpkin  Pies. 
Higher. 


Hat,  The. 

Incomplete  Revelation,  An. 
Initiated  Tramp,  An. 

In  the  Catacombs. 

John  Jones  and  I. 

Jamie. 

Just  Retribution,  The. 
Justice  in  Leadville,  1878. 
Katrina’s  Visit  to  New  York. 
Kathie  Morris. 

Little  Maud. 

Lake  Saratoga. 

Lightning  Story,  A. 

Legend  of  Innisfallen,  A. 
Little  Brown  Curl,  The. 
Lullaby. 

Miltiaaes  gets  the  Best  of 
Santa  Claus. 

Midshipmite,  The. 

Moses  on  Pisgah. 

Missionary  Hymn,  The 
My  Mother’s  Song. 

Night  in  Eden. 

On  the  Frontier. 

Old  Actor’s  Story,  The. 

Old  King  Cole. 

Old  Canteen,  The. 

Only  a Drunkard. 

Old  Soldier  Tramp,  The. 

Old  Reading  Class,  The. 

Our  Gunner’s  Shot. 
Overcometh. 

Prince’s  Feather. 

Paddy’s  Lament. 

Poet's  Funeral.  The. 

Princess  and  the  Rabbi,  The. 


Promised  Land  To-Morrow, 
The. 

Passions,  The. 

Pat  and  the  Pig. 

Pilot,  The. 

Ring’s  Motto,  The. 

Song  of  the  American  Eagle. 
Sunday  Fishin’. 

Siren's  Wedding-Ring,  The. 
Soldier’s  Cradle-Hymn,  The. 
Spring  House-Cleaning. 
Sixteen  and  Sixty. 

Street  Gamin’s  Story  of  the 
Play,  A. 

Still  Waters. 

Schoolboy’s  Apple’s,  The. 
Saving  the  Cider. 

Schonny  Schwartz. 
Substitute,  The. 

S ’posin’. 

Time’s  Soliloquy. 

They  went  A- Fishing. 

Two. 

Thoughts  on  Immortality. 
There  are  None. 

Too  Zealous  by  Half. 

Things  that  Never  Die. 
Teaching  him  the  Busineae. 
Tides  are  Rising,  The. 

Uncle  Ike’s  Roosters. 

What  I Live  for. 

Widow ’8  Son  restored  to 
Life,  The. 

Wiped  Out. 

Willie’s  Signal  for  Jeaua. 

W elsh  Classic,  A. 


CONTENTS  OF  IV o.  24. 


Baitsy  and  I are  Oudt. 
Bridal  in  Eden,  The. 

Ballad  of  Cassandra  Brown. 
Brave  Boy,  A. 

Baby  in  Church. 

Boy  Hero,  A. 

Childless. 

Consider  the  Lilies. 

Christ  and  the  Little  Ones. 
Contrast,  A. 

Depot  Incident,  A. 

Dying  Child,  The. 

Death  of  the  First-Born. 
Earth’s  Angels. 

End  of  the  Way,  The. 

Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen. 
Emancipation  of  Man,  The. 
Forward. 

Foundering  of  the  Dolphin. 
From  the  Wreck. 

Fra  Giacamo. 

From  Hand  to  Mouth. 

First  Cloud,  The. 

Growing  Old. 

Grandfather’s  House. 

Gunn’s  Leg. 

Gowans  under  her  Feet. 
Gottingen  Barber,  The. 

God  Knows. 

Groves  of  Blarney,  The. 
Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 
Go  Vay,  Becky  Miller,  Go 
Vay  1 

How  a Blacksmith  was  Con- 
verted. 

Help  me  Across,  Papa. 


Henry  the^Fifth’s  Wooing. 
Home. 

Heart's  Charity,  The. 

I Wonder. 

Judge  of  Bellinzona,  The. 
Jack  Hopkins’  Story. 
Life-Boat,  The. 

Lessons. 

Lord’s  Prayer  Illustrated. 
Little  Jim. 

Landlord’s  Visit,  The. 
Legend,  A. 

Love  of  his  Life,  The. 
Mountains. 

Movement  Cure  for  Rheu- 
matism, The. 

Mixed  Relationship,  A. 
Midnight  Charge,  The. 
Marjory  May. 

Mrs  Jones’s  Lodger. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  The. 

Mr.  Piper’s  Mittens. 

Not  so  Well  Acquainted. 
Ninety-Eight. 

One-Legged  Goose, The. 

Old  Methodist's  Testimony, 
The. 

Out  and  Into. 

Old  Woman’s  Complaint, 
An. 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

Ola  and  the  New,  The. 
O’Branigan’s  Drill. 

Peculiar  Neighbor,  The. 
Pauper  Girl,  The. 

Potter’s  Field,  The. 


■ Paradox  of  Time,  The. 
Pompeii. 

[Penning  a Pig. 

(Put  Yourself  in  Her  Place. 
'Railroad  Crossing,  The. 
Robert  Bruce  anatbe  Spider. 
Raindrops,  The. 

Repartee. 

Story  of  Some  Bells,  The. 
Song  of  the  Forge,  The. 
Sermon  in  Rhyme,  A. 
Somehow. 

Station-Master’s  Story,  The. 
Schneider’s  Tomatoes. 
Smoked-AmericanTlieology. 
Sal  Parker's  Ghost.. 

Thief  on  the  Cross,  The. 
Tribulations  of  Biddy  Ma- 
lone. 

Two  Weavers,  The. 

Trouble  with  the  Steward. 
Trundle-Bed  Treasures. 
Tommy’s  First  Love. 
Trouble- Borrowers. 

Useful  Precepts  for  Girle. 
Unwritten  Poems. 

Wrong  Road,  The. 

What  is  Heaven  f 
Wife’s  Appeal,  The. 

Whims. 

What  the  Little  Girl  Said. 
When  the  House  is  Alone  by 
Itself. 

Year’s  Twelve  Children* 
The. 

Year’s  Wooing,  A. 


THE  SPEAPIEE’S  Vol.  VI, 

[ssued  February  20th,  1885),  contains  “100  Choice  Selections”  Nos.  21, 22, 23  A 24. 
fniform  with  preceding  Volumes.  864  pages.  Price,  Green  and  Gold,  81.75 


fHE  DRAMATIC  SUPPLEMENTS  appended  to  the' FIRST  TWENTY 
NUMBERS  of  the  “100  Choice  Selections,”  contain  a pleasing  variety 
of  DRAMAS,  COMEDIES,  FARCES,  Etc.,  suited  to  every  occasion. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


CONTENTS  No.  35. 


Angry  Words. 

Arabella  and  Sally  Ann. 
Abner  and  the  Willow  Jones. 
Apostrophe  to  the  Oyster,  An. 
Blowing  Bubbles. 

Biddy  O'Brien  has  the  Tooth- 
ache. 

Border  Land,  The. 

BaJlad  of  War,  A. 

Book  Canvasser,  The. 
Becalmed. 

Battle  of  InkermaD,  The. 
Beyond. 

Brother  Ben. 

Bold  Dragoon,  The. 

Beautiful  Gate,  The. 
Christmas  Blessing,  A. 
Drunkard's  Wife,  The. 
Drunkard’s  Thirst,  The. 
Don't  Use  Big  Words. 
Defence  of  Xantippe,  A. 
Death -Bridge  of  the  Tay. 
Educational  Courtship. 

Four  Knights,  The. 

Farmer  and  Wheel ; or.  The 
New  Lochinvar. 

Friend  of  the  Fly,  A. 

Faded  Flowers. 

Flirtation. 

Fire!  Fire! 

Fate  of  Charlotte  Russe,  The. 
Girl  of  the  Period,  A. 

Grace  Darling. 

Hannibal  on  the  Alps. 

How  Mr.  Srnigglea  went  to  a 
Public  Dinner. 


His  Garments  got  Turned. 
How  Jimmy  Tended  the  Baby. 
Hero  Woman,  The. 

How  to  Choose  a Wife. 

In  the  Tunnel. 

Ideal  India,  The. 

Kitty's  Prayer. 

Kate. 

Land  of  the  Afternoon. 

Last  Charge,  The. 

Life’s  Journey. 

Life. 

Love,  the  Best  Monument 
Lady  Gay  Spanker. 

Lesson  from  a Bell,  A. 

Little  White  Hearse,  The. 
Little  Fireman,  The. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Bangs. 

Man  who  Apologized,  The. 
Moll  Jarvis  O’Morley. 

Miss  O’Mulligan  takes  a Bi- 
cycle Ride. 

Modern  Shakspeare,  The. 
Merchant  and  the  Book- 
Agent,  The. 

Nature  Prayer,  A. 

New  Story,  The. 

Napoleon’s  Overthrow. 

No  Kiss. 

Nae  Star  was  Glintin. 

Old  School  House.  The. 

Old  Arm-Chair,  The. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The. 
Outside. 

On  the  River. 

On  the  Beach. 


j Praying  for  Papa. 

J Procrustes’  Bed. 

Perfect  Man,  The. 

Rest. 

Sacrilegious  Gamesters,  The. 
Switchman  8 Story,  The. 
Shepherd  Dog  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, The. 

Song  of  an  Old  Dollar  Bill. 
Story  which  the  Ledger  told. 
Sunset. 

Saved  by  a Rattlesnake. 
Shacob’s  Lament. 

Speech  of  Patrick  Henry. 
Singer  and  the  Child,  The. 
Sncw,  The. 

Six  Love  Letters. 

Sympathy. 

Strange  Harvest,  The. 

Smack  “ out  ” of  School,  The. 
Supporting  the  Guns. 

This  Old  World  of  Ours. 

Two  Champions,  The. 

Three  Parsons,  The. 

Time's  Silent  Lesson. 

To  my  Love. 

Three  Nazarites,  The. 

Tale  of  a Tadpole,  The. 
Tommv’s  Prayer. 

Unfinished  Manuscript,  The. 
Women  of  Mumbles  Head, 
The. 

What  a Thirty-ton  Hammer 
Can  Do. 

We’re  Building  Two  a Day. 
Year  in  Paradise,  A. 


216  Pages.  Pamphlet  Edition,  30  Cents ; Cloth-Bound,  60  Cents. 


CONTENTS  No. 


All  the  Children. 

Agnes  the  Martyr. 

All  About  the  Weather. 
Arraignment  of  Rum,  The. 
Abigail  Becker. 

Awkward. 

Be  True. 

Billet-Doux,  A. 

Bad  Cold,  A. 

Brudder  Brown  on  “Apples." 
Cobbler  of  Lynn,  The. 
Composition,  The. 

Convict’s  Soliloquy,  The. 
Dan’s  Wife. 

Doctor  and  the  Lampreys. 
Englishman’s  8ea-Dirge,  An. 
Elsie’s  Child. 

End  of  King  David,  The. 

Fra  Fonti. 

French  by  Lightning. 

Foolish  Little  Maiden,  A. 
Farmer  Stebbins  on  Rollers. 
Give  us  Men. 

Gabe’s  Christmas  Eve. 

George  Lee. 

Hour  of  Horror,  An. 

He  Giveth  Sleep. 

Haunted  Smithy,  The. 

Home. 

Inventor's  Wife,  The. 

Island  of  Horae,  The. 
Irishman’s  Perplexity,  An. 
Lost  on  the  Shore. 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  The, 


Little  Fritz. 

Little  Tee-Hee. 

Life’s  Game  of  Ball. 

Last  Look,  A. 

Life. 

Larrie  O’Dee. 

Letter  H,  The. 

Leonidas. 

Lament  of  the  Greek  Women. 
Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 
Me  and  Bill. 

Mother's  Daring,  A. 

Me  and  Jones. 

Martyrs  of  Uganda,  The. 

Not  in  the  Programme. 
Nutting  Expedition,  A. 

Now  I lay  me  Down  to  Sleep. 
Noble  Stranger,  The. 
Nottman. 

Overflow  of  Great  River,  The. 
Only. 

Our  Debating  Club. 

Puzzled. 

Pessimistic  Philosopher,  The. 
Poetry  of  Science,  The. 
Pauper's  Revenge,  A. 

Paddy’s  Courting. 

Pat’s  Mistake. 

Praying  for  Shoes. 

Quarrel,  The. 

Quarrel  of  the  Wheels,  The. 
Road  to  Heaven,  The. 

Room  Enough  for  All, 

Reason  Why,  The. 


30. 

Railway  Chase,  The. 

Silver  Cup,  The. 

Scandal. 

Shall  we  Meet  Again  ? 

Sunrise  Among  the  Hills. 
Scene  from  “ Richelieu.” 
Sent!nel  of  Metz,  The. 
School-Boy  on  •*  Corns,”  A. 
Serenade,  A. 

Thou  Knowest  Best. 

There'll  be  Room  in  Heaven. 
Town  Pump,  The. 

Two  Cities. 

Then  and  Now. 

Three  Cherry-Stones,  The. 
Taste  it  Not. 

Ten  Pound  Ten. 

Unspoken. 

Unfaithfulness. 

Valentine,  A. 

Vigilants,  The. 

Way  of  the  World,  The. 
Weather  in  Verse,  The. 
Walrus  and  Carpenter,  The. 
Who  Rules  the  Household  ? 
Washerwoman’s  Friend,  The. 
When  Greek  met  Greek. 
Western  Artist’s  Accomplish- 
ments, A. 

Word  for  Cranks,  A. 

Willie  Clark. 

| Why  Ben  Schneider  decides 
for  Prohibition. 

iZeaobia’a  Defence. 


A rare  combination  of  Readings,  Recitations,  Plays,  Sentiments, 
Witticisms,  etc.  Much  original  matter.  240  pages  each.  Pi  ice, 
30  cents.  A liberal  reduction  for  the  entire  Series. 


COJNT11NT8  OF  JNO.  37. 


Air- Castles. 

Advance  of  Science,  The. 
Angel,  The. 

Burdock’s  Music-Box. 

Billy  K.  Simes. 

Borrowed  Baby,  The. 

Barney  O’Linn's  Leeches. 
Banging  a Sensational  Nov* 
elist. 

By  Special  Request. 

Charity  Collector,  The. 
College  “Oil-Cans.” 

Church  Fair,  The. 

Crippled  for  Life. 

Chickens  Come  Home  to 
Roost. 

Creation  of  Man,  The. 

Der  Oak  and  Der  Vine. 
Defiled. 

Der  Vater-Mill. 

Duty. 

Ere  the  Sun  went  Down. 
Father’s  Counsel,  The.  (A 
Temperance  Dialogue.) 

Four  Brothers,  The. 

Fence  o’  Scripture  Faith 
Forever. 

Facts  concerning  “Jay 
Gould.” 

Foreign  Views  of  the  Statue. 
Grandma's  Shamrocks. 

Grace  Vernon  Bussell. 
Gallant  Wescue,  A. 

Ganges,  The. 

God’s  Country. 

Getting  Up. 

Genius. 


Ghost  of  an  Old  Continental. 
How  Girls  Study. 

Hostage,  The. 

Happy  Couple,  A. 

I cannot  Turn  the  Key  and 
my  Bairn  Outside. 

In  Vanity  Fair. 

If  I should  Die  To-night. 
Junipero  Serra. 

Knightly  Welcome, 

Kiss  Deferred,  The. 

Labor. 

Law  Agin  it,  A. 

Lizzie. 

Little  Carl. 

Little  Turncoats. 

Love  is  Over  all. 

Legend  of  Kalooka,  The. 
Leadville  Jim. 

Legend  of  Crystal  Spring. 
Light  from  Over  the  Range. 
Minister’s  Grievances,  The. 
Mustered  Out. 

Mouse,  The. 

Masterpiece  of  Brother  Felix. 
Marco’s  Death. 

Mahmud  and  the  Idol. 
Mizpah. 

My  Boy  Fritz.  (A  Duologue.) 
Midnight  Mass,  The. 
Mother’s  Doughnuts. 
Nothing  for  Use. 

Number  Twenty-five. 
Nameless  Guest,  The. 
Original  Love  Story,  An. 

Our  CTurnbus. 

Our  Lives. 


Outlaw,  The. 

Prime  of  Life,  The. 

Public  Worrier,  The.  (An 
Uproarious  Farce.) 

Purpose. 

Priscilla  Prim  on  Woman’s 
Rights. 

Prayer  in  Battle,  The- 
Renyi. 

Rival  Singer,  The. 

Stray  Sunbeam,  A. 

Soldier  Tramp,  The. 

Sealed  Orders. 

Supers. 

Soldier's  Offering,  A. 
Sand-man,  The. 

S’posin’  a Case. 

Story  of  a Bedstead,  The. 
Soft-Hearted  Bill. 

Scene  from  “ Leah.”  {Dra- 
ma.) 

Sound  the  Reveille. 

Storm  at  Sea,  A. 

Statue  of  Liberty  Unveiled. 
Timber  Line. 

Too  Many  of  We. 

Turning  the  Points. 

Timothy  Grey. 

Traitor  Sea,  The. 

What  Men  have  Not  Fought 
for. 

Watchman’s  Story,  A. 

You  Must  be  Dreaming.  (A 
Capital  Farce.) 

Yes,  I’m  Guilty. 

Young  America. 


CONTENTS  OF  NO.  38. 


American  Eagle,  The. 

Annie  Pickens. 

Bonnet  for  My  Wife,  A.  (A 
Sparkling  Comedietta.) 
Bores,  The. 

Bob  Johnson’s  Visit  to  the 
Circus. 

Buzzard's  Point. 

Barnyard  Melodies. 

Bill  Nye  on  Hornets. 
Composite  Maiden,  A. 
Convict  Joe. 

Case  of  Pedigree,  A. 

Court  of  Berlin,  The. 
Devotion  to  Duty. 

Drive  On  ! Drive  Oh  ! 

Deadly  Weapon,  A. 

Der  Coming  Man. 

Death  of  Bill  Sikes,  The. 

“ Dead  ! Name  Unknown.” 
Dew-Drop  Inn,  The.  (A 
Temperance  Dialogue.) 

Don  Crambo. 

Discovery  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

Debating  Society,  The. 
Eunice. 

Easter  Poem,  An. 

Find  Your  Level. 

Falling  In  and  Falling  Out. 
Fall  of  Jericho,  The. 

Grain  of  Truth,  A. 

Get  Acquainted  with  Your- 
self. 

Good-bye,  Old  Church. 
Heaven  ward. 

Uappy  Family,  A. 


Hold  Fast  to  the  Dear  Old 
Sabbath. 

His  Riches. 

His  Mother’s  Cooking. 

Her  Wedding. 

Hint,  A. 

How  the  King  Lost  his 
Crown. 

Idiot’s  Gallantry,  An. 

Jim,  A Hero. 

Jealous  Wife,  The. 
Jerusalem,  the  Beautiful. 

“ Kiss  Me,  Mamma,  I Can't 
Sleep.” 

Kittens  and  Babies. 

Kiss  in  the  Dark,  A. 

Little  Johnnie  on  Owls. 
Low-Backed  Car,  The. 
Margaret’s  Guest. 

Miller’s  Maid,  The. 

Masque,  The. 

My  Lover, 

Mrs.  Murphy's  Cake  Recipe. 
My  Little  Bo-peep. 
New-Year  Ledger,  The. 
Night-Watch,  The. 

New  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, A. 

Number  999. 

Only  a Song. 

Old  House  on  the  Hills’de. 
Obstinate  Music-Box,  The. 
Only  True  Life,  The. 

I Old  Man’s  Idyl,  An. 

On  the  Prairie. 

Poetical  Courtship. 

'Parson’s  Vacation,  The. 


Prince's  Hunting,  The. 

Peril  of  the  Passenger  Train. 
Peter  Klaus. 

Queen  Vashti. 

Rose  of  Avondale,  The. 
Rajput  Nurse,  A. 

Rarest  Pearl,  The. 

Spirited  Object-Lesson,  A 
Shouting  Jane. 

Schake  und  Agers. 

Strange  Request,  The. 

Sleepy. 

Slim  Teacher  of  Cramberrv 
Gulch,  The. 

Street  Tumblers,  The. 

Simple  Church,  The. 

Story  of  Little  Moses,  The. 
Saved. 

Since  She  Went  Home. 
Swallowed  Frog,  The. 

Shall  Bess  Come  Hame  ? 

Story  of  Rebekah,  The. 
To-morrow. 

Three  Sunbeams. 

That  Fire  at  the  Nolans’. 
Troll-Man,  The. 

Twenty-one  To-day. 

Three  Trees,  The. 

Voiceless  Chimes,  The. 

Visit  to  Hades,  A. 

Village  Scare,  The.  (A  Com-  . 

edy  for  Young.  Folks.) 

What  the  Diver  Saw. 

Waiting  for  the  Gal'.eon. 

What  is  Home  ? 

What  I Said. 

Woman’s  Song,  A 


Readings!  Recitations!  Plays! 


100 


Ready  December  10,  1889. 
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MUCH  ORIGINAL  MATTER ; A CAPITAL  FARCE,  NEW  DIALOGUES,  ETC. 


No.  29 


Contents  op  No.  29. 

Those  marked  [*]  are  either  entirely  original  or  usea  by  special  permission 


of  the  owners  of  copyright. 

After  the  Battle. 

As  Jacob  Served  for  Rachel. 

A Bit  of  Shopping  for  the  Country. 
Abner’s  Second  Wife. 

♦Ad  alia a’s  Arrival,  ( A Dialogue.) 
Anne  Hathaway. 

Bible,  The. 

Bridge- Keeper’s  Story,  The. 

Bell  of  the  Angels,  The. 

♦By  the  Cross  of  Monterey. 

Bright  Hours. 

♦Colonel’s  Orders,  The. 

♦Clear  Case,  A. 

Cabman’s  Story,  The. 

Domestic  Mutual  Improvement. 
Dynamiter’s  Daughter,  The. 

Duel  Scene  from  ‘ The  Rivals.” 
Dignified  Courtship. 

Daniel  Periton’s  Ride. 

♦Eureka. 

Engine  Driver’s  Story,  The. 

Fairy  Tale,  A. 

French  Account  of  Adam’s  Fall. 
Fireman’s  Wedding,  The. 
Foundations. 

♦Granddad’s  Polka. 

Grant. 

♦Game  of  Chess,  A.  (A  Farce.) 

How  Mickey  Got  Kilt  in  the  War. 
How  Mose  Counted  the  Eggs. 
Huskin’,  The. 

How  Columbus  Found  America. 
♦Hugh  Gordon’s  Iron  Mill. 

How  Marriage  is  like  a Devonshire 
Lane. 

If  it  Was  Not  for  the  Drink. 

In  the  Same  Line. 

I Wonder  Why. 

.Toe  Striker  and  the  Sheriff 
♦Journey  of  Life,  The.  (A  Dialogue.) 
Juberlo  Tom 
John  of  Mount  Sinai. 

♦Jaqueline. 

Legend  of  St.  Freda,  The. 

♦Little  Sister  of  Mercy,  The. 

♦Little  Jo. 

Mrs.  Brownlow’s  Christmas  Party. 
Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,  The. 
Message  from  Bony,  A. 

Mad  Anthony’s  Charge. 

♦Mary  Ann’s  Escape. 


Mr.  Bowser  Takes  Precautions. 
♦Marriage  of  Cana,  The. 

Night  Ride  on  the  Engine,  A. 
♦“Nearer  to  Thee.” 

Nearing  Home. 

Not  Willin’. 

Only  a Smile. 

Orthography. 

♦Old  Organ,  The. 

♦Ocean’s  Dead,  The. 

Old  Man’s  Story,  An. 

♦Old  Tennant  Church. 

♦Pilot’s  Bride,  The. 

Perfect  Faith,  A. 

Pat’s  Wisdom. 

Penn’s  Monument. 

Rest  for  the  Weary. 

Retribution. 

♦Rodney’s  Ride. 

Reason  Why,  The. 

Story  of  Faith,  Thq. 

♦Sable  Sermon. 

“Somebody’s.” 

Starry  Flag,  The. 

Speak  Gently. 

Sent  Back  by  the  Angels. 
“Shoutin’.” 

Simple  Sign,  A. 

Sand-Man,  The. 

Song  of  the  Oyster,  A. 

♦“Scipio.” 

♦Strauss’  Boedry. 

♦Seer  and  Dreamers,  The.  (A  dialogue) 
Selling  the  Baby. 

Swell  in  a Horse-Car,  The. 

Then  and  Now. 

Tsar  Oleg. 

♦Timely  Hint,  A. 

♦That  Autograph  Sale. 

Unpardonable  Sin,  The. 

Up  Thar,  Behind  the  Sky. 

♦Vas  Marriage  a Failure? 

Vacation  Fragment,  A. 

Venice  of  the  Aztecs,  The. 
Washington. 

“We  All  Like  Sheep.” 

World,  The. 

What  One  Boy  Thinks. 

♦What  Drove  Me  Into  a Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Wooing  of  the  Lady  Amabel,  The. 


Also,  Twelve  Pages  of  Sentiments,  Life  Thoughts,  Witticisms,  and  Funny  Saying3. 


240  Page3.  Pamphlet  Edition,  30  Cents ; Cloth-Bound,  60  Cents, 
Uniform  with  preceding  Numbers.  Get  the  entire  set. 
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AMONG  THE  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE: 

FRED  EMERSON  BROOKS,  I.  EDGAR  JONES,  ROBERT  C.  V. 
MEYERS,  R.  J.  BURDETTE,  HOMER  GREENE,  S.  W.  FOSS, 
JAMES  CLARENCE  HARVEY,  CHARLES  FOLLEN  ADAMS, 
WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  J.  BOYLE  O'REILLY,  HORACE  E. 
DURANT,  ROBERT  OVERTON,  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE,  and 
many  others. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  30. 

Those  marked  [ * ] are  either  entirely  original  or  used  by  special  permission  oi 
the  owners  of  copyright. 


•As  it  Is  in  Heaven. 

•Auctioneer’s  Gift,  The. 

•At  the  Stage  Door. 

•Aunt  Melissy  on  Boys. 

At  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon. 

Brave  Woman,  A. 

•Bicycle  Ride,  The. 

•Cherished  Letters. 

•Christ  Calming  the  Tempest. 
•Challenge,  A. 

•Chinese  “Maud  Muller.” 

Choir’s  Way  of  Telling  It,  The. 
•Christmas  a Hundred  Years  to  Come. 
•California  Flea,  The. 

Davy  and  Goliar. 

Dog'and  the  Tramp,  The. 

Deakin  Brown’s  Way. 

Death’s  Triumph. 

Drum,  A. 

•De  Quincy’s  Deed. 

•Deacon,  Me  and  Him,  The. 

•Don  Pedro  and  Fair  Inez. 

•Debatin’  S’ciety,  The. 

•Der  Deutscher’s  Maxim. 

Dark  Forest  of  Sorrow,  The. 

Enemies  Meet  at  Death’s  Door. 
Eloquence  of  O’Connell. 

Flag  the  Train. 

•Fathoming  Brains. 

Going  on  an  Errand. 

Grumble  Corner  and  Thanksgiving  Stre 
Good,  The. 

•Grave  by  the  Sorrowful  Sea,  The. 
•Gloria  Belli. 

Germs  of  Greatness. 

•Gambler’s  Tale,  The. 

Her  Vision. 

Harvest,  The. 

How  the  Bees  came  by  their  Sting. 
Hunchbacked  Singer,  The. 

His  Sweetheart’s  Song. 

How  the  Fifty-first  Took  the  Bridge. 
In  the  Dime  Museum. 

It  was  All  a Mistake. 

Little  Worries. 

Lotty’s  Message. 

Lady  Maud’s  Oath. 

Loom  of  Life,  The. 

•Lost  on  the  Desert. 

Man  for  the  Hour,  The. 


Midnight  Tragedy,  A. 

•Memories  of  the  War. 

Mysterious  Guest,  The. 

Men  who  Do  not  Lift,  The. 

Mother’s  Tinder  Falin’s,  A. 

Make  Room  in  Heaven. 

My  First  Singing  Lesson. 

Nicknames  of  the  States. 

" Old  Letters. 

Out  at  Sea. 

Old  Friends. 

Oh,  No,  of  course  Not. 

Ould  Docther  Mack. 

•Pink  Perfumed  Note,  A (A  Comedietta).  ) 
Pattin’  Juba. 

•Presto  Chan  go. 

Parrot  in  a Deacon’s  Meeting,  A. 
Procrastination. 

Please,  Preacher  Man,  can  I go  Home? 
•Pussy  Wants  a Corner  (A  Comedietta). 
Pat’s  Secret. 

•Parson  Policy. 

Peter  Adair. 

Right  Living. 

•Swore  Off. 

Signing  of  Magna  Charta. 

School  Episode,  A. 

Star-Gazing. 

•Sword,  The. 

Sermon  on  Life,  A. 

Shepherd’s  Story,  The. 

•Sherman’s  March. 

Starless  Crown,  The. 

•South  Fork. 

True  Story  of  a Brie  Cheese. 

Two  Chimneys,  The. 

Thankful  Parson,  A. 

Temple  of  Living  Masons. 

•Teetotaller’s  Story,  A. 

Uncle  Podger  Hangs  a Picture. 

•Uncle  Edom  and  the  Yankee  Book-agent 
Views  of  Farmer  Brown. 

•Volunteer  Organist,  The. 

Wild  Prairie  Fire,  A. 

•Whisperin’  Bill. 

•Whistling  Regiment,  The. 

Which  Road  ? 

•Wizard’s  Spell,  The. 

•Waiting— At  the  Church  Door. 

Wreck  of  the  “ Mary  Wiley,”  The.  • 


Also,  Sixteen  Pages  of  Sentiments,  Life  Thoughts,  Witticisms,  and  Funny  Saylnga- 


240  Pages.  Pamphlet  Edition,  80  Cents;  Cloth-Bound,  60  Cents. 
Uniform  with  preceding  Numbers.  Get  the  entire  set. 


READINGS! 

RECITATIONS! 


Garrett’s  “One  Hundred  Choice  Selections” 
Series  is  universally  recognized  by  the  trade  and  the 
public,  as  the  best  that  has  ever  been  issued.  The 
thirtieth  number,  now  ready,  is  a gem. 

In  the  latter  compilation  are  to  be  found,  skilfully 
commingled,  pathetic , sentimental , dramatic , oratorical \ 
temperance , dialect  and  hu?norous  selections,  all  carefully 
chosen,  and  suitable  to  any  and  all  occasions.  Prominent 
among  them  are  three  articles  from  the  pen  of  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  the  young  English  literateur,  who  has  lately 
come  into  prominence  both  in  England  and  America. 

“Aunt  Melissy  on  Boys,”  by  Trowbridge,  is  pub- 
lished without  abridgment.  This  is  the  celebrated 
humorous  story  of  the  turkeys  which  eat  the  brandy- 
soaked  corn,  and  was  used  with  eminent  success  by 
Helen  Potter,  in  her  public  readings. 

“The  Whistling  Regiment,”  by  Harvey;  another 
good  G.  A.  R.  piece,  by  Brooks,  entitled  “Sherman’s 
March,”  and  a host  of  good  things,  will  be  found  in 
this  number.  Read  the  Complete  List  of  Contents. 

In  addition  to  the  Selections  for  reading  or  recitation, 
there  are  two  admirable  original  comediettas,  “The  Pink 
Perfumed  Note,”  by  Robt.  C.  V.  Meyers,  and  “Pussy 
Wants  a Corner,”  by  W.  Alexander  Stout.  These 
plays  are  crisp  in  dialogue,  full  of  action,  and  require 
but  little  costuming  or  stage  arrangement;  they  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  a Supplement  containing 
Sentiments  for  responses  at  Roll-Call,  flashes  of  Wit  and 
Funny  Sayings,  many  of  which  are  suitable  for  Encore. 

Get  a Sample  Copy  of  Number  30,  and  you  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  you  own  all  the  preceding  ones. 

Price,  per  number,  in  paper,  30  Cents;  Cloth,  Q0  Cents. 


READINGS!  RECITATIONS!  PLAYS! 


Have  you  seen  No.  31 

of  CxARRETT’s  ‘100  Choice  Selections ?”  Each  suc- 
cessive number  of  this  now  famous  Series  appears  to 
out-do  its  predecessors,  and  No.  31  has  already  been 
pronounced  the  best  in  regard  to  new  features  and 
attractions.  It  presents  a varied  array  of  emotional, 
impassioned,  temperance  and  religious  articles, — dialect, 
humorous  and  dramatic  sketches, — with  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  sentiments  and  witticisms  for  roll-call  or  encores. 

In  the  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  in  the 
continual  demand  for  something  new,  Mr.  Charles 
Barnard,  the  well-known  author  of  “The  County  Fair,” 
“The  Country  Circus,”  etc.,  has  written  for  this  number 
a Monologue  for  a lady  which,  with  but  little  scenery,  can 
be  made  a decidedly  interesting  feature  of  any  pro- 
gramme. It  is  a fresh  departure,  and  possesses  this 
novelty,  that  while  but  one  person  speaks,  two  other 
characters  are  introduced,  who  say  nothing,  and  are  not 
even  seen  by  the  audience,  yet  are  readily  recognized 
whenever  they  present  themselves. 

In  selecting  for  the  Series,  of  which  this  book  forms 
a part,  every  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  those  things  which 
are  coarse  and  demoralizing,  and  the  great  success  and 
popularity  thus  far  achieved  is  largely  due  to  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  have  been  guarded  in  this  respect. 

Another  very  important  factor  is  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  matter  has  been  prepared  expressly 
for  this  book  by  experienced  artists  in  their  line,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

Either  of  the  four  Plays,  described  elsewhere,  or  any 
one  of  the  original  or  especially  contributed  recitations 
is  alone  worth  (to  those  in  need  of  such  things)  more 
than  the  small  sum  at  which  the  book  is  sold.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  furnish  such  a wealth  of  matter 
for  such  a meagre  price  were  it  not  for  the  advertisement 
of  the  Numbers  gone  before,  from  which  we  are  assured 
of  immense  sales  on  each  succeeding  issue. 

No.  31  contains  240  pages.  Price,  in  paper, 
post-paid,  30  cents;  cloth,  60  cents. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  31. 

Those  marked  [*]  are  either  entirely  original  or  used  by  special  permission 
of  the  owners  of  Copyright. 


♦Aunt  Maria  at  the  Eden  Musee. 
Apostrophe  to  the  Mississippi. 
All-around  Intellectual  man,  An. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

♦Awake  ! Rejoice  ! 

Bo’s’n  Jack  of  the  “Albatross.” 

Be  Ye  Ready. 

Blind  Flower  Girl  of  Pompeii,  The. 
Billy’s  Rose. 

Brought  Back. 

Bachelor’s  Reverie,  A. 

Blind  Mary  of  the  Mountain. 

Current  of  Life,  The. 

Christmas  Story,  A. 

Chinaman’s  Prodigal,  The. 

Closing  Scene,  The. 

♦Curtsy,  The. 

Columbus. 

Christopher  C . 

Come,  Sign  the  Pledge. 

Court  of  the  King,  The. 

Curate’s  Story,  The. 

Charge  on  “Old  Hundred,”  The. 
Caught. 

Dickens  Gallery,  The. 

Eternity  of  Music,  The. 

Evening  Doze,  An. 

Eagle  Screams,  The. 

Everlasting  Memorial,  The. 

♦Epitaph,  The. 

Fauntleroy. 

* Father’s  Choice,  The. 

Fireman’s  Prize,  The. 

Fate. 

Good  Joke  on  Maria,  A. 

God’s  Music. 

His  Mother’s  Songs. 

“Half  was  not  told  me,  The.” 

Heroes  of  Inkermau. 

♦How  the  Church  w as  Built  at  Kehoe’s. 
Her  Ideal. 

Howr  1 won  my  Wife. 

He  had  Faith. 

It’s  my  Nature. 

♦Joner  Swallerin’  a Whale. 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul. 

♦Keepers  of  the  Light. 

La  Tour  d’  Auvergne. 

♦Little  Dago  Girl,  The. 

Lost  Found,  The. 


Lady  Jane. 

♦Little  Jack  Two-sticks. 
♦Mother-in-law',  The. 

Mr.  Eisseldorf  and  the  Water-pipe. 
Mounted  Knight,  The. 

My  Neighbor’s  Call. 

♦Mrs.  O’Toole  and  the  Conductor. 

My  Dolls. 

Nickel  Plated. 

♦Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy. 

♦Nora  Mulligan’s  Thanksgiving  Party. 
Ninkum  Land,  The. 

Owen’s  Oath. 

♦Our  Church  Sociable. 

♦One-Legged  Goose,  The. 

♦Over  the  Divide. 

Prototype,  A. 

Peronella. 

Prairie  Mirage,  The. 

Pretty  Maid  of  Kissimmee,  The. 
♦Party  Caucus,  The. 

♦Quiet  Smoke,  A.  ( A Comedy.) 
♦Quicksand,  The. 

♦Roman  Legend,  A. 

♦Rescue,  The. 

♦Reclaimed.  ( A Temperance  Drama.) 
♦Resurrection  Morn.  (An  Oriental 
Drama.) 

♦So  was  I. 

Sunbeam’s  Mission,  The. 

Small  Beginnings. 

St.  Peter’s  Politeness. 

♦Stranger’s  Evidence,  The. 

Shadows  on  the  Snow. 

♦Sarah’s  Proposal.  (A  Monologue.) 
“There  was  a Crooked  Man.” 

Tribute  to  Grant,  A. 

Truth  in  the  Ship’s  Log. 

Up  Higher. 

Unseen  Angel,  An. 

♦Uncle  Edom  and  the  Flurridy  Nigger. 
Velvet  Coat  of  the  Last  Century,  A. 
What  Might  Happen. 

Woman  Healed,  The. 

Woman. 

Watermillion,  The. 

We  all  Know  Her. 

Young  Bootblack,  The. 

♦Ze  Moderne  English.  (A  Comedy.) 
Also , Sentiments,  Witticisms , etc. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PLAYS  IN  No.  31. 

ZE  MODERNE  ENGLISH.— A Comedy  in  one  act,  by  Robert  C.  V. 
Meyers.  Three  males,  three  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Many  of  the 
Eccentricities  of  the  English  language,  taught  as  a practical  joke  to  a titled 
Frenchman  and  his  daughter,  furnish  the  basis  for  an  exceedingly  ludicrous 
series  of  situations,  on  the  eve  of  a fashionable  ball.  Bubbling  over  with 
fun.  One  of  Meyers’s  best. 

A QUIET  SMOKE. — A Comedy  in  one  act,  by  W.  H.  Neall.  Three 
males,  two  females.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes.  An  old  gentleman,  afflicted 
with  gout,  is  denied  the  use  of  tobacco  by  his  doctor.  His  expedients  to 
escape  this  decree,  despite  the  watchfulness  of  his  wife,  keep  things  lively. 
An  English  (or  colored)  servant  is  a prominent  character. 

RECLAIMED;  OR,  SUNSHINE  COMES  AT  LAST.— ATemperance 
drama,  in  four  acts,  by  H.  Elliott  McBride.  Six  males,  one  female. 
Time,  thirty  minutes.  Refined  in  dialogue;  telling  situations;  easily  ar- 
ranged, and  sure  to  prove  attractive  where  such  a play  is  needed.  An  Irish 
character  adds  a touch  of  humor. 

RESURRECTION  MORN.— A beautiful  Oriental  drama,  by  Ellen 
Murray.  Seven  males,  four  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Couched  in 
fine  language  and  offering  a good  opportunity  for  picturesque  costumes  and 
effective  acting. 


T he  Plays 


and  Dialogues  which  have  been  added  to 
the  first  Twenty-six  Numbers  of  “ One 
Hundred  Choice  Selections”  (as  well  as 
those  embraced  in  later  Numbers)  have 
proved  a decided  success,  and  increased 
still  more  the  growing  popularity  and  use- 
fulness of  this  attractive  Series. 

These  Plays,  like  the  Readings  and 
Recitations,  have  been  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care,  and,  while  nothing  of  an 
offensive  or  questionable  character  has  been 
admitted,  they  contain  a goodly  share  of 
merriment  and  the  laughter-producing  ele- 
ment, Temperance  and  moral  lessons — in 
fact,  just  what  is  needed  for  Lyceum,  Parlor, 
Church,  and  School  Entertainments. 


See  Catalogue,  on  colored  leaves,  for  synopsis  and 
further  particulars. 


• catalogue  or  DRAMATIC  SUPPLEMENTS  appended  to  the 

FIRST  TWENTY  NUMBERS  OF  "100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS,’’  ARRANGED  IN  PARTS  AS 
THEY  APPEAR  IN  THE  CORRESPONDING  NUMBERS  OF  THE  SERIES.  THE  "100  CHOICE 
SELECTIONS,"  WHICH  INCLUDE  THESE  VARIOUS  SUPPLEMENTS,  ARE  FURNISHED  AT 
USUAL  PRICE,  (THIRTY  CENTS  , OR  THE  SUPPLEMENTS  CAN  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY  FOR 

TEN  CENTS  PER  NUMBER. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  Plays,  the  aim  has  been  to  blend  innocent  fun  with 
Profitable  instruction  and  amusement,  and  there  is  positively  nothing  offensive  or 
objectionable  in  the  entire  collection.  Suitable  for  the  Lyceum,  School  or  Parlor. 
The  approximate  time  required  in  representation  is  given  to  most  of  the  plays. 


No,  x, 

PRACTICAL  JOKES. — A Farce  in  one  act,  by  Robert  C V.  Meyers.  Three 
males,  two  females  Time,  fifty  minutes.  Very  sparkling.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  old  man  ; the  embarrassment  of  his  nieces,  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  young 
gentlemen  give  rise  to  a series  of  highly  amusing  complications. 

ART  AND  ARTIFICE. — A picture  play  for  two,  introducing  a series  of  tableaux. 

N©.  2. 

THE  UGLIEST  OF  SEVEN. — A Comedy  in  three  acts;  adapted  from  the 
German.  Twelve  characters,  viz  : — An  eccentric  old  father  with  seven  daughters, 
a lover,  and  three  elderly  ladies.  The  humor  consists  in  the  odd  discovery  of  the 
heroine,  and  gives  a good  opportunity  for  efficient  acting. 

SCENE  FROM  "THE  RIVALS.” — An  adaptation  of  the  celebrated  interview 
between  Sir  Anthony  and  his  son  Jack  on  the  question  of  matrimony. 

No.  3. 

THE  DAY  BEFORE  THE  WEDDING.— A Comedietta  in  one  act,  by  Robert 
C.  V Meyers.  Three  males,  three  females.  Time,  forty  minutes.  An  accidental 
exchange  of  hand-satchels  is  made  the  basis  of  a tilt  between  two  sets  of  lovers 
which  is  happily  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  serious  results. 

THE  BALCONY  SCENE  FROM  “ROMEO  AND  JULIET.”— Specially  ar- 
ranged for  easy  presentation. 

No.  4. 

WHERE  IS  MY  H AT?— A Farce  in  one  act,  by  Robert C.  V.  Meyers.  Two 
males,  two  females.  Time,  fifteen  minutes.  The  loss  of  a hat,  just  as  the  parties 
are  starting  for  the  opera,  causes  vexatious  delays,  which  ruffle  tempers  and  pro- 
duce recrimination,  until  the  missing  article  turns  up  in  a very  unexpected  place. 

THE  STUDENT  AND  HIS  NEIGHBORS.— A Comedy  with  a moral,  for  eight 
boys.  A miser,  politician,  dandy,  Dutchman,  Irishman,  etc.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 

CAIN,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. — By  Ellen  Murray.  A very  effective 
temperance  lesson.  Twelve  characters,  with  auxiliaries  Time,  ten  minutes. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY.— A Poetical  Spectacular  Play  for  nine  girls; 
giving  opportunity  for  pretty  costuming;  easily  arranged.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 

No.  5.  <( 

COMPOSED  ENTIRELY  OF  PAGES  FROM  MODEL  DIALOGUES.” 

A QUEER  FIT. — A humorous  sketch  for  four  males,  introducing  a Jew  clothier, 

TRUSTY  AN  D TRUE. — Fourboys.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Vice  made  odiouy 

A FRIGHTENED  LODGER. — An  uproarious  Farce  for  four  males,  introducing 
Yankee  character,  an  Irishman,  an  assumed  lunatic,  etc.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 

MIND  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS.— By  H.  Elliott  McBride.  Five  mates* 
three  females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  A lesson  for  gossips. 

MRS.  HIGGINSON’S  WILL. — Four  males,  three  females.  Time,  twenty  min. 

No.  6. 

BILL  JEPSON’S  WIFE. — A Comedietta,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers.  One 
male,  two  females  (one  a little  girl)  Time,  fifteen  minutes.  This  is  a character 
sketch,  giving  scope  for  some  effective  acting  in  the  suppressed  style. 

AN  ELECTRIC  EPISODE.— A Farce  by  Helen  Booth.  Two  males,  two 
females.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  An  electric  battery  causes  a proposal  of  marriage. 

VANITY  VANQUISHED.— A Farce  in  one  act,  by  H.  Elliott  McBride. 
Two  males,  four  females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  In  which  a conceited  fop  is 
decidedly  taken  down  by  four  lively  girls,  who  all  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  him. 


These  PLAYS  have  been  added  to  the  respsctive  numoers  vl  the 
“ J 00  Choice  Selections, ’’-increasing  each  book  to  216  pages, -without 
any  inorease  in  the  price.  The  usual  liberal  reduction  to  Clubs. 


No.  7. 

THE  LONG-LOST  NEPHEW. — A Society  Farce  in  one  act,  by  Robert  C V 
Meyers.  Three  males,  two  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Exceedingly  ludicrous; 
full  of  action.  The  situations  are  a series  of  surprises,  altogether  unlooked  for  and 
creative  of  a deal  of  merriment. 

GHOST  SCENE  FROM  “HAMLET,”  A complete  performance,  introducing 
seven  leading  characters,  including  the  King  and  Queen.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 

No.  8. 

THIS  NUMBER  IS  DEVOTED  ENTIRELY  TO  TEMPERANCE. 

THE  CONQUEROR  CONQUERED.-  A Spectacular  Melodrama,  by  Geo.  S. 
Burleigh.  Six  leading  characters,  with  troops  of  boys  and  girls,  attendants,  etc. 

COLD-WATER  CROSS. — A short  Musical  Recitation  for  seven  girls. 

THE  DEMONS  OF  THE  GLASS.—  (From  Schoolday  Dialogues.)  By  Oliver 
Optic.  Nine  characters;  introducing  a fairy,  with  tableaux,  choruses,  etc. 

THE  VEILED  PRIESTESS,  by  Laura  U.  Case.  Two  males,  eight  females- 
An  opportunity  for  pretty  costuming  and  highly  dramatic. 

SAVED. — (From  Model  Dialogues.)  Five  boys,  four  girls,  with  song  and  tableaux. 

TWO  LIVES. — A Melodrama,  in  one  Scene,  by  Geo.  M.  Vickers.  Three 
males,  three  females,  and  villagers.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Preparation  to  celebrate 
a Temperance  Mission.  Contrast  of  two  lives.  The  prodigal’s  return  and  reforma- 
tion. “A  Mother’s  Song,’’ — words  and  music. 

No.  9. 

CASSIUS’  WHISTLE.— A Farce  in  one  act,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers.  Five 
males,  two  females.  Time,  torty  minutes.  An  antiquarian,  in  search  of  curios,  enters 
the  house  of  a stranger  through  a window,  and  becomes  possessed  of  a whistle,  which 
he  fondly  presumes  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The  complications  are  very  amusing. 

A MATRIMONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT. -(From  Schoolday  Dialogues.)  Two 
males,  three  females.  A misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  initials  appended  to  an 
advertisement  causes  a meeting  between  the  wrong  parties.  Short  and  pithy. 

No.  10. 

TEACHER  WANTED. — (From  Excelsior  Dialogues.)  By  Frank  Crosby. 
Eleven  characters,  consisting  of  School  Committee  and  Applicants.  A caricature 
on  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  old-time  school-boards.  Easily  arranged  and  de- 
cidedly amusing.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Can  be  varied  to  suit  the  occasion. 

THE  UNWELCOME  GUEST.— (From  Model  Dialogues.)  By  H.  Elliott 
McBride.  A short  sketch  for  three  boys  and  two  girls ; showing  how  a rich  uncle 
was  not  so  attractive  while  assuming  poverty.  The  final  discomfiture  of  the  selfish 
relatives  makes  an  exciting  finale. 

DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A GHOST?— A Farce,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers. 
Three  males,  two  females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  A domestic  quarrel  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  ghosts,  the  power  of  imagination  in  producing  one  and  the  sudden 
change  of  mind  caused  by  its  appearance,  together  with  the  imperfect  manner  of 
concealing  affright,  admits  of  very  comical  absurdities. 

No.  11. 

COURTSHIP  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.— A short  and  very  amusing  dialogue 
for  three;  in  which  a lady  and  gentleman  receive  an  introduction  under  very  em- 
barrassing circumstances — each  supposing  the  other  to  be  deaf — having  been  vic- 
timized by  a mutual  friend,  who  secretly  enjoys  their  efforts  to  entertain  each  other. 

FALLSTAFF’S  BOASTING. — Introducing  Falstaff,  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  etc. 

THE  TREES  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by  M.  B.  C.  Slade.  A responsive  and  concert 
exercise  for  a class  in  Sabbath  School. 

LICENSED  SNAKES.  A short  temperance  performance  for  a class  of  boys. 

FIGHTING  THE  RUM  -FIEND.— A Comedy  for  young  folks,  by  Julia  M. 
Thayer,  with  six  males  in  principal  characters,  and  a group  of  boys  and  girls  as 
“Crusaders,”  for  the  minor  parts,  carrying  banners — shouting  and  singing  Scene, 
a drinking-saloon, — introducing  a moderate  drinker,  a hard  drinker,  a tippler,  and 
rumsellers;  their  final  conversion  by  the  Cold  Water  Army#  Time,  twenty  minute*. 


Remember!  that  each  Number  of  "100  Choice  Selections” 
Contains  one  hundred  different  Readings  and  Recitations;  also, 
a varied  assortment  of  Sentiments  and  Witticisms,  besides  the 
Dramatic  Supplements  herein  described.  Best  get  the  complete 
book.  Better  still,  get  the  whole  set.  For  Sale  by  Booksellers. 


No,  12. 

PEPITA,  OR  THE  GIPSY  GIRL  OF  ANDALUSIA.— An  Operetta  in  five 
acts,  arranged  to  old  and  popular  song  tunes ; many  of  which  can  be  easily  varied  to 
suit  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  performers.  It  introduces  Spanish  noblemen 
and  ladies,  American  sailors,  servants,  gipsies,  ruffians,  etc., — eleven  leading  char- 
acters, with  auxiliary  chorus.  Time,  i hours.  This  has  proved  a great  success. 

A FIFTY-DOLLAR  MILLINER’S  BILL.— A society  Comedietta,  by  Helen 
Booth.  Two  males,  two  females.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  An  altercation  concerning  a 
cigar  bill  and  milliner’s  bill,  nearly  destroys  the  conjugal  bliss  of  two  devoted  couples. 

No.  13. 

THE  INFERNAL  MACHINF.-A  farcical  Dialogue,  by  H.  Elliott  McBride, 
Three  males,  three  females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Showing  how  the  prying  eyes 
of  neighbors  distort  facts  and  create  a lively  row. 

THE  CRUSADERS. — A short  Spectacular  Sketch,  by  Ellen  Murray.  Founded 
upon  the  exciting  incidents  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Richard  1,  led  the  crusade 
against  the  despoilers  of  the  Holy  City. 

THE  PREMATURE  PROPOSAL.— (From  Excelsior  Dialogues.)  One  male,  three 
females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  A hypochondriac  wife  gets  her  simpleton  husband  in 
hot  water  by  persuading  him  to  propose  for  a second  wife  before  the  first  is  defunct. 

No.  14. 

AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS.— A sparkling  Comedy,  by  Helen  Booth.  Intro- 
ducing the  song,  “You’ll  Remember  Me.”  One  male,  two  females.  Time,  thirty 
minutes.  After  twenty  years’  estrangement,  two  lovers,  whose  affection  for  one 
another  has  never  ceased,  are  unexpectedly  re-united. 

HE  WAS  NEVER  KNOWN  TO  SMILE.  — An  eccentric  Comedy,  by  Charles 
Barnard.  Two  males,  two  females.  The  story  of  a man  who  never  knew  the  joys 
of  childhood,  having  been  brought  up  in  an  incubator.  The  efforts  of  his  fiancee,  (assis- 
ted by  her  mother  and  the  family  doctor,)  in  teaching  him  to  smile,  are  very  ludicrous. 

THE  BRIDAL  WINE-CUP. — (From  Excelsior  Dialogues.)  A very  thrilling 
tableau  recitation  lor  a lady,  with  auxiliaries. 

MAY  COURT  IN  GREEN  WOOD. —By  Laura  U.  Case.  A very  pretty 
spectacular  sketch  for  five  girls,  and  a group  of  children,  with  May-day  songs,  etc. 

No.  15. 

A SOFT  BLACK  OVERCOAT  WITH  A VELVET  COLLAR.— A very  spirited 
Comedietta,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers.  Two  males,  two  females.  Time,  thirty 
minutes.  An  accidental  exchange  of  overcoats  leads  to  serious  matrimonial  dir- 
turbances,  and  dual  threats  of  divorce,  when,  fortunately,  a discovery  of  the  mistake 
restores  marital  felicity. 

THE  ROUGH  DIAMOND. — Buckstone’s  well-known  and  popular  Comedy; 
abridged  and  adapted  for  private  use,  with  all  objectionable  features  eliminated. 
Coutin  Joe,  Sir  William,  Capt.  Blenheim  and  Margery.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 

No.  16. 

DESIGNED  EXPRE8SLY  FOR  SABBATH-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

ESAU  AND  JACOB. — A short  Temperance  Duologue,  with  auxiliary  chorus. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  PIETY. — A Poetical  Sketch,  for  ten  girls,  introducing  a 
Priestess  of  Nature  and  her  messengers.  Beautiful  in  diction  and  admits  of  handsome 
dressing.  Time,  fifteen  minutes. 

HEAVENLY  FOUNDATIONS.— An  Emblematical  Sketch  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  for  thirteen  speakers. 

SIGNING  THE  PLEDGE. — Four  males,  seven  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 
A domestic  Temperance  Drama  for  the  young  folks,  skilfully  wrought  up  and  pre- 
senting some  original  situations. 

SCRIPTURE  FLOWERS.— A Responsive  Concert  Exercise  by  M.  B.  C.  Sladb. 
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The  Entire  Twenty  lumbers  of  these  DRAMATIC  SUPPLE- 
MENTS,  in  one  volume , cloth-bound , will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $1.50.  Single  Numbers , 10  Cents ; or,  $1.00  per  dozen. 


No.  17. 

FOURTH  ACT  OF  “THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,”  being  the  celebrated 
trial  scene,  complete.  Eight  characters,  and  attendants.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 

QUARREL  SCENE  FROM  “SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,”  introducing  Sir 
Peter  and  Lady  Teazle.  Making  a consecutive  performance  of  two  parts. 

UNDER  AN  UMBRELLA. — A Comedietta  for  two,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers. 
Time,  twenty  minutes.  An  unexpected  meeting  in  a rain-storm  brings  about  a 
reconciliation  between  two  lovers,  so  long  separated  that  they  had  forgotten  each 
other.  Replete  with  repartee. 

No.  18. 

THE  TOP  LANDING.— A capital  Farce,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers.  Three 
males,  three  females.  Time,  forty  minutes.  An  impecunious  artist  and  an  equally 
impoverished  dramatic  author,  with  but  one  pair  of  shoes  in  common,  have  their 
friendship  severely  tested.  The  assistance  rendered  by  their  respective  sweethearts 
is  extremely  ludicrous,  but  satisfactory.  An  elderly  fellow-boarder  mystifies  the 
plot,  and  adds  to  the  merriment. 

THE  LOST  CHILD. — (From  Model  Dialogues.)  An  admirable  Character 
sketch,  introducing  an  Irishwoman,  an  Irishman,  a Frenchman,  a Dutchman,  and 
a Yankee.  Their  misunderstandings  are  intensely  comical.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 

No.  19. 

AT  THE  “RED  LION.”-A  romantic  Drama,  by  Helen  Booth.  Four  males, 
two  females,  and  auxiliaries.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Characters  of  ye  olden  time, — 
>owder  and  patches,  wigs  and  knee-breeches.  Lovers  in  disguise,  an  assumed 
fiighwayman,  and  confusion  generally;  introducing  a sword  duel  across  a table. 

THE  WEATHERCOCK. — An  adaptation  from  Allingham’s  standard  Farce. 
Five  males.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  An  amusing  travesty  on  the  inability  of  y :>ung 
men  to  choose  a calling  in  life. 

No.  20. 

AUNT  SUSAN  JONES.-Asp  arkling  Comedy,  by  H.  Elliott  McBride.  One 
male,  four  females, — the  former  a fop.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Aunt  Susan,  eccentric 
but  wealthy,  visits  her  city  relatives,  and  under  the  guise  of  deafness,  exposes  hypoc- 
risy and  rewards  sincerity.  While  conveying  a moral  it  is  exceedingly  funny. 

A DESPERATE  ENCOUNTER.— A Farce,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers.  Two 
males,  two  females. . Time,  twenty-five  minutes.  An  unexpected  collision,  on  a 
dark  night  between  a lover  and  the  father  of  his  fiancee,  causes  serious  difficulties, 
requiring  the  combined  ingenuity  of  the  lady  and  her  mother  to  overcome.  Abounding 
in  cross-purposes  and  comical  situations. 


REMEMBER 

that  you  get  these  Dramatic  Supplements  with  the  corresponding  number 
of  “One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,”  without  any  increase  in  price. 
THAT  THE  COMPLETE  SET  CONTAINS 
Twenty-seven  Hundred  different  Readings  and  Recitatio?is; 
over  Three  Hundred  pages  of  Sentiments  and  Witticisms , and 
the  entire  list  of  Plays  herein  described , embracing  nearly 
Six  Thousand  Pages  in  all. 

Each  Number  of  the  “One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,”  contains  from 
216  to  240  pages  (including  Supplement),  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  30  Cents,  or  Four  Copies  for  $1.00. 

A LIBERAL  REDUCTION  FOR  THE  WHOLE  SET.  GET  THEM  ALL 

No.  28  ready  November  1st,  1888. 


DRAMATIC  SUPPLEMENTS-Continued. 


The  following  described  Plays  have  been  added  to  the  respective 
Humbers  of  “100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS”- increasing  the  books  here 
enumerated  to  240  pages -without  any  increase  in  prioe. 

The  Supplements  are  furnished  separately  for  10  cts.  per  Number. 
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No.  21. 

THE  PURITAN’S  DILEMMA.— A p oetical  sketch  in  three  scenes,  intro* 
ducing  Captain  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  and  Priscilla.  Time,  fifteen  min. 

THE  COUNTRY  COUSINS.— By  H.  M.  Garrett.  Two  males,  four 
females.  Time,  fifty  minutes.  A cultured  country  girl  visits  her  city  cousin, 
whom  she  has  never  met,  and  by  assumed  rudeness  of  manner  and  dress, 
punishes  the  latter  for  an  insultiug  letter;  also,  exposes  an  imposter  in  the 
role  of  a French  Count,  which  adds  much  to  the  merriment. 

NO.  22. 

RUNNING  FOR  CONGRESS.— By  Frank  Crosby.  Thirteen  males, 
one  female  (latter  could  be  omitted.)  An  unsophisticated  victim  with  more 
money  than  brains,  is  induced  to  run  for  Congress,  and  being  too  confiding,  is 
taken  in  and  done  for  by  his  supposed  friends.  An  amusing  satire  on  the 
methods  of  unscrupulous  politicians;  introducing  the  advocates  of  various 
political  hobbies.  Time,  forty  minutes. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  STAGE. — By  Frank  Crosby.  Seven  males,  six 
females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  A highly  amusing  travesty  on  old-time  stage- 
coach traveling.  A promiscuous  party  assemble  in  the  waiting-room  and 
indulge  in  reminiscences.  Several  dialect  characters  are  introduced. 

No.  23. 

AUNT  TABITHA’S  PERPLEXITIES.— A home  play  in  two  scenes,  by 
H.M.  Garrett.  Two  males,  three  females.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Natural 
style,  easily  arranged.  The  efforts  of  the  old  maid  in  trying  to  gain  the 
Doctor's  affections,  and  her  mortification  upon  learning  that  they  were  be- 
stowed upon  her  niece,  give  rise  to  some  very  amusing  situations. 

A SCENE  IN  COURT.— By  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Bar.  A farcical 
representation,  in  the  nature  of  a mock  trial.  A case  of  larceny,  introducing 
a blustering  lawyer.  Irish  and  Dutch  witnesses,  etc.  Nine  males,  three  fe- 
males; also  jurors,  bailiffs  and  spectators.  Time,  thirty  minutes. 


No.  24. 

UNCLE  JACOB’S  MONEY.— A Comedietta  by  H.  Elliott  McBride.  Two 
males,  three  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes.  Aunt  Laurinda,  an  eccentric  old 
country-woman,  visits  her  city  nieces  oa  a secret  mission  and  causes  great  commo- 
tion. Her  son,  a bumpkin,  who  is’nt  such  a fool  as  he  looks,  adds  much  to  the  fun.. 

FALSE  FACES. — An  uproarious  Farce,  by  Elmer  Ruan  Coates.  Time,  thirty 
minutes.  An  arrant  humbug,  who  is  figuring  as  a Clairvoyant  and  Fortune-teller. 
Is  cleverly  exposed  by  some  acquaintances,  disguised  in  female  costume,  who  call 
upon  him  for  professional  advice.  Eight  males. 

PAT  FLANIGAN’S  LOGIC. — A short  Temperance  sketch  for  three  boys. 

No.  25. 

A PAIR  OF  GLOVES. -A  spirited  Comedietta,  by  Robert  C.  V.  Meyer!? 
Three  males,  two  females.  Time,  thirty  minutes  A young  widow  whose  hand  is 
sought  in  marriage  by  two  gushing  admirers,  disconcerts  them  by  exposing  a p <r 
of  gentleman's  gloves,  which  by  a curious  turn  of  events  restores  to  the  lady  her 
old-time  lover.  Amusing  complications,  discomfiture,  marriage.  Highly  dramatic. 

8CHOOL  CANTATA. — A series  of  original  solos  and  choruses  for  boys  and 
girls,  at  the  close  of  a term.  Adapted  to  Pinafore  music.  Time,  fifteen  minutes. 

IN  WANT  OF  A SERVANT.— (From  Schoolday  Dialogues.)  By  Ci.ara 
Augusta.  Three  males,  four  females.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  A lady  advertises 
for  a servant;  after  interviewing  the  applicants  she  changes  her  mind. 


No.  26. 

STRIKING  OIL. — A very  laughable  Comedy  in  two  acts,  by  H.  Elliott 
McBride.  Seven  males,  five  females.  Time,  fifty  minutes.  Scene,  the  million- 
aire’s home.  An  exemplification  of  shoddy  aristocracy  and  fortune  hunting,  intro- 
ducing an  escaped  lunatic;  an  English  fop;  a tragic  elocutionist;  an  old  maid  ia 
search  of  a man;  Aunt  Hannah  Plunkett,  from  “away  eout  in  Connecticut,*'  etc. 

' THE  PORTRAIT  AND  THE  CRITICS.-A  tableau  play  from  the  trick  picture 
scene  in  “Masks  and  Faces,*'  introducing  Peg  Woffington,  Triplet,  Cibber,  Soaper, 
Quin,  Snarl  and  Mrs.  Clive, 
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Vol.  I contains  ‘100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos,  1, 2,3,4. 

Vol,  II  contains  “100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos.  5, 6, 7, 8. 

Vol.  1 1 1 contains  “100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos.  9,10,11,12. 

Vol.  IV  contains  “100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos.  13,14,15,16. 

Vol.  V contains  “100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos.  17, 18, 19, 20. 
Vol,  VI  contains  "100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos.  21,  22, 23,  24. 
Vol.  VII  contains  “100  Choice  Selections,”  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  28. 


Each  Volume  of  The  Speaker’s  Garland  combines  Four  Numbers  of 
the  “lOO  Choice  Selections”  Series  in  one  book,  arranged  under  a general 
heading  and  an  alphabetical  index,  printed  on  beautifully  toned  paper,  and 
furnished  in  elegant  binding;— containing  about  900  pages  each;— making 
truly  a “Garland”  of  imperishable  flowers,  alike  useful  and  ornamental  in 
ivery  Parlor,  Reading  Club,  Library  or  Forum. 

Price,  per  Volume,  Green  and  Gold,  $1.75. 

Seven  Volumes,  (making  the  complete  set,)  $8.75. 

FOR  THE  SAME  READING,  IN  A CHEAPER  FORM, 

GET  THE 

“ICO  Choice  Selections”  Series 

Embracing  the  above  SEVEN  VOLUMES  in 
TWENTY-EIGHT  Separate  Numbers. 

EVERY  NUMBER  DIFFERENT.  NOTHING  REPEATED 

Price,  per  Number,  Pamphlet  Edition,  30  Cents. 

* “ " Cloth-Bound^  Cents. 

A REDUCTION  FOR  THE  FULL  SET. 

M COMPLST1  &mT  QW 

OF  THE  ENTIRE  SERIES  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BOOKSELLERS  EVERYWHERE 


GET  THE  ENTIRE  SERIES. 


